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The Constitutional History of England, from 1760 
to 1860, having been concluded as a complete work, 
some years since, 1 have not ventured to disturb the 
original narrative, by any attempt to continue it to 
the present time. But more than ten years have since 
passed, which will ever be memorable in the consti- 
tutional history of our country ; and in preparing a 
new edition of this work, I have added a supplemen- 
tary chapter, in which I have briefly reviewed the 
more remarkable events of this latter period, in their 
relations to the history of the previous himdred years, 
and have endeavoured to measure their influence 
upon the government and political deetinies of 
England. 



Septeniber $0x, 1871. 




ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 



The text of the present edition has been revised, 
and numerous authorities have been added, chieflv 
from works pubb'shed since the completion of the 
first volume. 



Apr'd 29, 186X 
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THE FIRST EDITION. 
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It is the design of this histoiy to trace the progress 
and development of the British Constitution, during 
a period of one hundred years ; and to illustrate 
every material change,— whether of legislation, cus- 
tom, or policy, — by which institutions have been 
improved, and abuses in the government corrected. 

The accession of George III. presents no natural 
boundary in constitutional history : but former 
reigns have already been embraced in the able sur- 
vey of Mr- Hallam i and frequent allusions are here 
made to events of an earlier period, connected with 
inquiries of the present work. 

In considering the history of our mixed govern- 
ment, we are led to study each institution separately, 
to mark its changes, and observe its relations to 
other powers and influences in the State. With 
this view, I have found it necessary to deviate from 
a strictly chronological narrative, and to adopt a 

itural division of leading subjects. If this armnst;- 
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X preface to the First Edition. 

ment should appear occasionally to involve an in- 
complete view of particular events, and repeated 
references to the same period, imder different as- 
pects, I trust it will be found, on the whole, the 
most convenient and instructive. The form of the 
work is not the less historical. Each inquiry is 
pursued throughout the entire century ; but is sepa- 
rated from contemporary incidents, which more 
properly fail under other divisions. 

The present volume embraces a history of the 
prerogatives, influence, and revenues of the Crown; 
and of the constitution, powers, functions, and poli- 
tical relations of both Houses of Parliament. The 
second volume will comprise, — among other consti- 
tutional subjects, — a history of party : of the press, 
and political agitation : of the Church, and of civil 
and religious liberty. It will conclude with a 
general review of our legislation, — its policy and 
results, — during the same period. 

Continually touching upon controverted topics, I 
have endeavoured to avoid, as far as possible, the 
spirit and tone of controversy. But, impressed with 
an earnest conviction that the development of popu- 
lar liberties has been safe and beneficial, I do not 
affect to disguise the interest with which I have 
traced it, through all the events of history. Had I 
viewed it with distrust, and despondency, this work 
would not have been written. 

The policy of our laws, as determined by succea- 



Preface to the First Edition. xi 

sive Parliaments, is so far accepted by statesmen of 
all parties, and by most unprejudiced thinkers, of 
the present generation, that I am at liberty to dis- 
cuss it historically, without entering upon the field 
of party politics. Not dealing with the conduct and 
motives of public men, I have been under no re- 
straint in adverting to recent measures, in order to 
complete the annals of a century of legislation. 



Lomdok: January 12, 1861. 
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The growth of the influence of Ihe crown, at a period 
in the history of this country when govern- q^^^ „, 
ment by prerogative had recently been sub- ence'of "bo 
verted, and popular rights and liberties en- '™'™' 
laired, attests the vital power of the monarchy. At 
the Revolution, the arbitrary rule of the Stuart kings 
finally gave way to parliamentary government, with 
ministerial responsibility. Such a change portanded 
the subjection of future kings to the will of Parlia- 
ment ; but it proved no more than a security for the 
observance of the law. While the exercise of tlie 
royal authority was restrained within the proper 
limits of the eonstitution, the crown was shorn of 
none of its ancient prerogatives ; but recQained, as 
it had ever been, the source of all power, civil and 
ecclesiastical, — 'the fountain of honour,'— the firsit 
:<ind paramount institution of the state. Its powers, 
indeed, were now exercised by ministers responsible 
to Parliament ; and the House of Commons was no 
longer held in awe by royal prerogative. Yet *o 
it were the attributes of royalty, and a( 

TOL. 1. fi 
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3 liifluence of the Crown, 

its sources of influence, that, for more than a 
century after the Revolution, it prevailed over the 
more popular elements of the constitutiou. A Par- 
liament representing the people little more than in 
name, and free, in great measure, from the restraint 
of public opinion, — which had not yet the means of 
being intelligently formed, or adequately expressed, 
— promoted the views of rival parties, rather than 
the interests of the people. This popular institu- 
tion, designed to control the crown, was won over to 
its side, and shared, while it supported, its ascen- 
dency. The crown now governed with more difficulty, 
and was forced to use all its resources for the main- 
tenance of its authority : but it governed as com- 
pletely as ever. 

Meanwhile every accession to the greatness of the 
country favoured the influence of the crown. By 
the increase of establishments and public expendi- 
ture, the means of patronage were multiplied. As 
the people grew more wealthy, considerable classes 
appeared in society, whose sympathies were with 
' the powers that be,' and who coveted favours which 
the crown alone could bestow. And thus the very 
which ultimately extended the power of the 
people, for a long time served to enlarge the influ- 
ence of the crown. 

Vast and various were the sources of this influence. 
itoKinrcM. The crown bestowed everything which its 
subjects most desired to obtain ; honours, dignities, 
places and preferments. Such a power reached all 
d swayed constituents, as well as Parlia- 
ments. The House of Lords has ever been more 
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(closely associated with the crown and ita iuteresta 
I than the House of Commons. The nobles ts* 
of every land are the support and ornament p™"^- 
of the court ; and in England they are recognised as 
an outwork of the monarchy, — a defence against the 
democratic elements of our institutions. The entirti 
body is the creation of the crown. The temporal 
peers, or their ancestors, have all been ennobled by 
royal favour : many have been raised to a higher 
dignity in the peerage ; and others aspire to such an 
elevation. A peerage of the United Kingdom is an 
object of ambition to Scotch and Irish peers. The 
Bpiritual lords owe their dignity to the crown, and 
look up to the same source of power for translation 
to more important sees. Nearly all the highest 
honours and offices are engrossed by the nobility. 
The most powerful duke, who has already enjoyed 
every other honour, still aspires to the Order of the 
Garter. The lord-lieutenancy of a county, — an 
office of feudal grandeur, — confers distinction and 
influence, of which the noblest are justly proud.' 
Other great appointments in the stat« and royal 
household are enjoyed exclusively by peers and their 
families; while a large proportion of the state 
patronage is dispensed by their hands. Their rank 
also brings them within the immediate reach of 
court favour and social co'irtesies, by which the most 
eminent peers naturally become the personal friends 
of the reigning sovereign. Accordingly, with some 




4 Influence of the Crown. 

rare exceptions, the House of Lords has always 
ranged itself on the side of the crown. It has sup- 
ported the king himself against his own ministers ; 
it has yielded up its convictions at his word; and 
where party connections have brought it into con- 
flict with a ministry enjoying the confidence of the 
crown, its opposition has been feeble or compliant.' 
Nor has its general support of the throne been in- 
consistent with the theory of the constitution. 

The Commons, on the other hand, representing 
ThB the people, are assumed to be independent 

CiioinioiB. ^j ^jj^ crown, and jealous of its influence. 
How far these have been their actual characteristics, 
will be examined hereafter •} but here it may be 
briefly said, that until the reform in the representa- 
tion of the people in 1832, the counties were raainly 
under the influence of great and noble families — as 
they still are, to a considerable extent : a large pro- 
portion of the boroughs were either the absolute 
property of peers and their connections) or entirely 
under their control ; while in many other boroughs 
the interest of the government was paramount at 
elections. The cities and large towns alone had any 
pretensions to independence. Except on rare occa- 
sions, when all classes were animated by a strong 
public opinion, the representation of the people and 
])opular interests was a constitutional theory, rather 
tlian an active political force. Had there been no 
paity distinctions, there could scaicely have been 
an ostensible opposition to any ministers whom the 
king might have choaen to appoint. Slembers of 
' tl«e Uhap, Y., Peers anil Peerage. ' See Chap, V'l. 
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■parliament sought eagerly the patronage of the 
I crown. Services at electioiis, and support in Parlia- 
ment, were rewarded with peerages, baronetcies, 
offiees and pensions. Such rewards were openly 

I given : the consideration was avowed. There weie 
lOther secret rewards of a grosser character, which 
need not here be noticed.' Nor were conatitiienta 
beyond the reach of the same influence. The col- 
lectioa and expenditure of an enormous and con- 
tinually increasing public revenue provided inferior 
places, — almost without number, — which were dis- 
pensed on the recommendation of members sup- 
porting the government. Hence to vote with the 
miniatera of the day was the sure road to advance- 
ment : to vote against them was cei-tain neglect and 
proscription. 

To these sources of influence must be added the 
loyalty of the British people. He must l^^- ^ 
indeed be a bjid king, whom the people do "" i"p'^ 
not love. Equally remarkable are their steady obe- 
dience to the law, and respect for authority. Their 
aympathiefl are generally on the side of the govern- 
ment. In a good cause their active support may be 
relied upon ; and even in a bad cause, their preju- 
dices have more often been enlisted in favour of the 
■government than against it. How great then, for 
g[Ood or for evil, were the powers of a British sove- 
reign and his miniBters. The destinies of a great 
people depended upon their wisdom, nearly as D 
aM if they had wielded arbitrary power. 
^ £ut while those various sourcea of influence con- 

' See Chap- VL 
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6 Infljience of the Crown. 

tiiiued to maintain the political ascendency of the 
iicatrio- crown, the personal share of the soverei: 
thTrw^ in the government of the country was 
Miceof Sa considei-ahly restricted, William III., the 
wyetdgn. ^^^^ ^^^ Statesman of his day, while re- 
presenting the principles of the Revolution, was yet 
Lis own minister for foreign affairs, conducted nego- 
tiations abroad, and commanded armies in the field. 
But henceforward a succession of sovereigns less 
capable than William, and of ministers gifted with 
extraordinary ability and force of character, rapidly 
reduced to practice the theory of ministerial respon- 
sibility, 

The government of the state was conducted, 
Hinisttrisi throughout all its departments, by ministers 
biutj. responsible to Pailiament for eveiy act of 
their administration, — without whose advice no act 
could be done — who could be dismi^ed for in- 
capacity or failure, and impeached for political 
crimes ; and who resigned when their advice was dis- 
regarded by the crown, or their policy disapproved 
by Parliament. With ministers thus responsible, 
' the king could do no wrong.' The Stuarts had 
strained prerogative so far, that it bad twice snapped 
asunder in their hands. They had exercised it per- 
sonally, and were held personally responsible for its 
exercise. One bad paid the penalty with his head : 
another with his crown ; and their family had been 
proscribed for ever. But now, if the prerogative 
was strained, ministers were condemned, and not the 
king. If the people cried out against the govern- 
ment, — instead of a rpvjlution, there was merely 
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B change of ministry. Instead of dangerous conflict* 
between the crown and Parliament, there eucceeded 
Btruggles between rival parties for parliamentary 
majorities ; and the auccesaful party wielded all the 
power of the state. Upon ministers, therefore, de- 
volved the entire burthen of public affairs : they 
relieved the crown of its cares and perils, but, at the 
same time, they appropriated nearly all its authority. 
The king reigned, but his ministers governed. 

To an ambitious prince, this natural result of con- 
Btitutional government could not fail to ki:ik> or 
be distasteful ; but the rule of the Hotise a Hmowt, 
of Hanover had hitherto been peculiarly favour- 

■ sble to its development. With George I. and 
George II., Hanoverian politics had occupied the 
first place in their thoughts and affections. Of Eng- 
lish polities, English society, and even the English 
language, they knew little. The troublesome ener- 
gies of Parliament were an enigma to them ; and 
they cheerfully acquiesced in the ascendency of able 
ministers who had suppressed rebellions, and crushed 
pretenders to their crown, — who had triumphed over 
^^^ parliamentary oppositionand had bomealltbeburthen 
^^^k of the government. Left to the indulgence of their 
^^V own personal tastes, — occupied by frequent visits to 
the land of their birth. — by a German court, 
favourites and mistreases, — they were not anxious to 
engage, more than was necessary, in the turbulent 
I contests of a constitutional government. Having 
I' lent their name and authority to competent minis- 
I'ters, they acted upon their advice, and aided them 
y all the means at the disposal of the court. 
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This authority had fallen to the lot of ministere 
jjj,^_ connected with the Whig party, to whom the 
thrwh^ House of Hanover mainly owed ita throne, 
partj. rj-j^g most eminent of thfi Tories had heeii 
tainted with Jacobite principles and connections ; 
and some of them had even plotted for the restora^- 
tion of the Stuarts. From their ranks the Pre- 
tender had twice drawn the main body of hia 
adherents. The Whigs, indeed, could not lay claim 
to exclusiv^e loyalty : nor were the Tories generally 
obnoxious to the charge of disaffection : but the 
Whigs having acquired a superior title to the favours 
of the court, and being once admitted to office, con- 
trived, — by union amongst themselves, by boruiigh 
interests, and by their monopoly of the influence of 
the crown, — to secure an ascendency in Parliament 
which, for nearly fifty yeare, was almost unassailabie. 
Until the fall of Sir Robert Walpole the Whigs had 
been compact and united ; and their policy had gene- 
rally been to carry out, in practice, the principles of 
the Revolution, When no longer under the guid- 
ance of that minister, their coherence, as a party, 
was disturbed ; and they became divided into fami- 
lies and cliques. To use the words of Lord John 
Russell, this ' was the age of small factions.' ' The 
distinctive policy of the party was lost in the per- 
sonal objects of its leaders ; but political power still 
remained in the same hands; and, by alliances 
rather than by union, the 'great Whig familieM,' 
and others 'idmitted to a share of their power, con- 
tinued to engross all the high offices of state, and to 
' IntroducUoa to to', iii. of fiedfurd Corresfioiideui^. 
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distribute among their personal adherents the entire 
patronage of the crown. 

The young king, George III., on succeeding to the 
throne, regarded with settled jealousy the i,„^ion 
power of his ministers, 35 an encroachment Jn"*^ 
on his own ; and resolved to break it down. i^^S*-" 
Hia personal popularity was such as to facili- ''"■ 
tate the execution of this design. Well knowing 
that the foreign extraction of hie predecessors had 
repressed the affections of their people, he added, 
with his own hand, to the draft of his first speech 
to Parliament, the winning phrase, ' Bom and edu- 
It^ated in this country, I glory in the name of 
i Briton." The Stuarts were now the aliens, and not 
the Hanoverian king. A new reign, also, was 
favourable to the healing of political differences, 
and to the fusion of parties. In Scotland, a few 
fanatical non-jurors may still have grudged their 
allegiance to an uncovenanted king." But none of 
the young king's subjects had plotted against his 
throne ; and few could be suspected of adherence to 
Ihe fallen cause of the Stuarts, which had been 
hopelessly abandiined since the rebellion of 1745. 
The close phalanx of the Whig party had already 
been broken ; and Mr, Pitt had striven to conciliate 
the Tories, and put an end to the bitter feuds by 
which the kingdom had been distracted. No party 
was now in disgrace at court : but Whigs, Tories, 
and Jacobites thronged to St. James's, and vied with 

' The king himself bore ttstimony to this fact upwards of focij 
years afterwards. — Rot-'t Cott., ii. 189. 

■ For an mvauat of the Pieabyteriaa non-jurors, see Macavlay't 
Bill. iu. 703-;u7. 
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each other in demonstrations of loyalty and devo* 
tion.' 

The king was naturally ambitious, and delighted 
Tiisirine'i '" ^^ active exercise of power; and his 
Bdiication. education, — otherwise neglected,* — had 
raised his estimate of the personal rights of a king 
in the government of his country. So far back as 
1752, complaints had been made that the prince was 
surrounded by Jacobite preceptors, who were train- 
ing him in arbitrary principles of government.' At 
that time, these complaints were discredited aa 
factious calumnies : but the political views of the 
king, on his accession to the throne, appear to con- 
firm the suspicions entertained concerning his early 
education. 

His mother, the Princess Dowager of Wales, — 
herself ambitious and fond of power,* — had derived 
her views of the rights and authority of a sovereign 
from German coiu-ts; and encouraged the prince's 
natural propensities by the significant advice of 
'George, be king.'^ Ijord Waldegrave, who had 
been for some time governor to the prince, describes 

■ 'The Earl of Lii^hfield, Sir Waller Bagot, and the prlDcipal 
Jaeobifes went to court, which Gporge Solwjn, a colobrated wit, 
Bi:ca'4ntHl for from the numbec of Stuarts tliat were now at St. 
Jamoe's.' — WaifoU'i Mem., i. 14. 

' Dodinpon'e Diary, 171- The Prinoesa of Wales eaid : 'His 
book-lparning sbe was no judge of, though she auppaged it. small or 
useless.— iiirf., 357; Wraiall'g Mam., ii, 39. Walpole's Mem.. 
i. Sa. Lord Brougham's Stateumea : Work»,'m.n. 

' Seedebatflia the Heuse ufLoids, 22nd March. 17S3: Walpola'i 
Mem., IF. I3B ; Dodington's Diary, 190, IM. 197, 228. 

' Walpolfl aaya, ' The princess, whose ;imhition yielded to non*.' 
— Mem,, i. 12. 'The princess wiis ardently fund of poirer, luidsllita 
inagcB of abBerran'U.' — Adolph. HUt., L 12. 
UockiDgham Mbui.. i. 3, 
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him as 'full of princely preji-dices contracted in 
the nuiBery, and improved by the society of bed- 
chamber-women and pages of the back-stairs.'' 

HIb groom of the stole, Lord Bute, — afterwards 
■o notorious as his minister, — bad also given the 
young prince instruction in the theory of tne 
British conatitution ; and knowing little more than 
the princess herself, of the English people and 
government, had taught him that his own honour, 
and the interests of the country, required the ex- 
tension of his personal inflnence, and a more active 
exercise of his prerogatives. The chief obstacle to 
this new piolicy of the court was found in the esta- 
blished authority of responsible ministers, upheld 
by party connections and parliamentary interest. 
Accordingly, the first object of the king and his 
advisers was to loosen the ties of party, and break 
down the confederacy of the great Whig families.* 
The king desired to undertake personally HimdoMr- 
the chief administration of public aifaira, ^vSn!"' 
to direct the policy of his ministers, and himself to 
distribute the patronage of the crown. He was 
ambitious not only to reign, but to govern. His 
will was strong and resolute, his courage high, and 
his talent for intrigue considerable. He came to 
the throne determined to exalt the kingly office ; 
and throughout his long reign he never lost sight 
of that paramoimt object. 

' Lord WaldcgraTa'a Mem., 9. 

• Sm lelter of Sir J, Phillipi to Mr. GreiiTillo, Sept. 8, 1763; 
QreDTille Pftpers, ii. 117; Burke'a Present Oiicooteuts, Work*, 
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Lord Bolingbroke had conceived the idea of « 
imflBo- government under 'a patriot kine,'' — 
theory. -who should ' govem as soon as he hegina 
to reign,' — who should ' call into the administra- 
tion such men as he can assure himself will serve 
on the same principles on which he intends to 
govern,' — and who should ' put himself at the head 
of his people in order to govern, or, more properly, 
to suhdue all parties.'" But it had been no part of 
Lord Bolinghroke's conception, that the patriot king 
should suffer his favourites to stand between him 
and his 'most able and faithful councillors." 
Such, however, was the scheme of George the 
Third. 

The ministry whom the king found in possession 
of power at his accession, had been formed by a 
coaUtion between the Duke of Newcastle and Sir. 
MiniatrjKt 1'''^*. The formcr had long been the ac- 
theSng-s' knowledged leader of the great "V^'hig 
'"^'""^ connectionj and enjoyed extended par- 
liamentary interest : the latter, by his eloquence and 
statesmanship, had become the most popular and 
powerful of the king's subjects The ministry also 
comprised the Grenville and Bedford sections of 
the Whig party. It was so strong in Parliament, 
that for some years the voice of opposition had been 
scarcely heard ; and so long as it continued united, 
its position was impregnable. 

But, strong as were the ministers, the king was 
Tiio ttag'a resolvedto wrest all power fromtheir hands, 
M^seuoTfc and to exercise it himself. For this pm'- 
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»J)08e he called to hia aid the Earl of But^, and other 
■ecnit counsellors, drawn from all parties. The 
g;reater number were of the Tory party, whose views 
of prerogative were Jacobite. According to Horace 
'Walpole, 'they abjured their ancient master, but 
retained their principles, " It waa the king's object 
not merely to supplant one party, and establish 
another io its place, but to create a new party, 
faithful to himself, regarding hia personal wishes, 
carrying out his policy, and dependent on his will. 
This party waa soon distinguished as 'the king's 
men,' or 'the king's friends.'* Instead of relying 
upon the advice of hia responsible ministers, the 
king took counsel with this ' double ' or ' interior 
cabinet.' Even his first speech to Parliament wag 
not submitted to the cabinet council. It had been 
drawn up by himself and Lord Bute ; and when Mr. 
Pitt took exception to some of ita expressions, the 
king long resisted the advice of hia minister. It 
had been usual for mioistera to rely upon the sup- 
port of the crown in all their measures. They now 
found themselves thwarted and opposed ; and the 
patronage, which they had regarded as their own, 
they saw divided by the king among hia new ad- 
herents and their connections. Thia 'influence he- 
hind the throne' was denounced by all the leading 
statesmen of that time, — by Sir. Grenville, Lord 
Chatham, the Marquess of Rockingham, the Duke 
of Bedford, and Mr. Burke. Occasionally denied, 
ita existence was yet so notorious, and its agency no 
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palpable, that historical writers of all partiee,— 
while taking different views of its character — have 
not failed to acknowledge it. The bitterness with 
which it was assailed at the time was due, in great 
measure, to political jealousies, and to the king's 
selection of his friends from an unpopular party; 
but, on constitutional grounds, it was unquestion- 
ably open to the gravest objections. 

A constitutional government ensures to the king 
coiirtitn. a wide authority, in all the councils of the 
iionaof the state. He chooses and dismisses his minis- 
miuifitera. tors ; and this, — if it be his pleasure, — 
without tbe advice of any councillor.' Their reso- 
lutions upon every important measure of foreign 
and domestic policy are submitted to his approval ; 
and when that approval is withheld, his ministers 
must either abandon their policy, or resign their 
offices. They are responsible to the king on tbe 
one band, and to Parliament on the other; and while 
they retain the confidence of the king, by adminis- 
tering affairs to his satisfaction, they must act upon 
principles, and propose measures, which they can 
justify to Parliament. And here is the proper limit 
to the king's influence. As he governs by respon- 
sible ministers, he must recognise their responsi- 
bilities. They are not hia ministers only, but also 
the public servants of a free country. But an in- 
fluence in the direction of public aS'airs thus limited, 
by no mean satisfied the ambition of tbe king. His 
corn-tiers represented that he was enthralled by the 
B upon tlua point -, Laid Col- 
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duTninant party, which had become superior to the 
throne itself ; and that in order to recover his just 
prerogative, it was necessary *« break up the com- 
biDation. But what was this, in effect, but to assert 
that the king should now be his own minis- ^1,^,. 
ter? that ministers should be chosen, not ^^"" 
because they had the confidence of Parlia- p^'™- 
ment and the country, but because they were agree- 
.aLle t-o himself, and willing to carry out his policy ? — 
■And this was the true object of the king. It will 
be seen that when ministers, not of his own choice, 
were in office, he plotted and manceuvred until be 
overthrew them ; and when he had succeeded in 
establishing his friends in oifice, he forced upon 
.them the adoption of his own policy. 

The king's tactics were fraught with danger, as well 
:fco the crown itself as to the constitutional Danger of 
Kberties of the people : but his personal taoHM. 
iConduct and character have sometimes been judged 
.Trith too much severity. That he was too fond of 
^■power for a constitutional monarch, none will now be 
found to deny : that he sometimes resorted to crafty 
expedients, unworthy of a king, even his admirers 
must admit. But he had kingly virtues, — piety, 
courage, constancy, and patriotism. With a narrow 
/nnderetanding and obstinate prejudices, he yet 
tJaboured, honestly, for the good government of bis 
'Country. If he loved power, he did not shrink from 
its cares and toil. If he delighted in being the 
active ruler of his people, he devoted himself to 
kfTairs of state, even more laboriously than his minis- 
,tet6. If he was jealous of the authority of the crown, 
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lie was not less jealous of the honour and greatness 
of his people. A just recognition of the personal 
merits of the king himself, enables ua to judge more 
freely of the constitutional tendency and results of ■ 
his policy. 

i'o revert to a polity under which kings had 
governed, and ministers had executed their orders, 
was in itself a dangerous retrogression in the prin- 
ciples of constitutional government. If the crown, 
and not its ministers, had governed, how could the 
former do no wrong, and the latter be responsible ? 
If ministers were content to accept responsibility 
without power, the crown could not escape its share 
of blame. Hence the chief safeguard of the mon- 
archy was endangered. But the liberties of the 
people were exposed to greater peril than the crown. 
I'uwer proceeding from the king, and exercised by 
himself in person, is irreconcilable with popular 
government. It constitutes the main distinction 
between an absolute and a constitutional monarchy. 
The best and most enlightened of kings, governing 
from above, will press his own policy upon bis sub- 
jects. Choosing his ministers from considerations 
personal t<i himself, — directing their acts, — uphold- 
ing them as his own servants, — resenting attacks 
upon them as disrespectful to himself, — committed 
to their measures, and resolved to enforce them, — 
viewing men and things from the elevation of a 
court, instead of sharing the interests and sympa- 
thies of the people, — how can he act in harmony 
with popular influences ? 

ihe system of government which George III. 
fouQd in operation was indeed imperfect. The in- 
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fliieoce of tte crown, aa exercised by miniHters, pro- 
vailed over the more popular elements of the con- 
etitution. The great nobles were too powerful. 
A Parliament, without adequate representation of 
the people, and uncontrolled by public opinion, was 
generally subservient to rainistera : but with all its 
defects, it was still a popular institution. If not 
freely elected by the people, it was yet composed of 
men belonging to various classes of society, and 
Bharing their interests and feelings. The statesmen, 
who were able by their talents and influence to com- 
mand ils confidence, became the ministers of the 
crown; and power thus proceeded from below, instead 
of from above. The country was governed by its 
ablest men, and not by favourites of the court. 
The proper authority of Parliament was recognised ; 
and nothing was wanting in the theory of constitu- 
tional government, but an improved constitution of 
Parliament itself. This system, however, the king 
was determined to subvert. He was jealous of 
ministers who derived their authority from Parlia- 
ment rather than from himself, and of the parlia- 
mentary organisation which controlled bis power. 
The pohey which he adopted, and its results, are 
among the most critical events in the history of the 
crown. 

The dissolution of Parliament, shortly after his 
accession, afforded an opportunity of King-iin. 
strengthening the parliamentary connec- 
tion of the king's friends. Parliament was 
kept sitting while the king and Lord Bute 
were making out lists of the court candidates, and 
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using; every exertion to secure their return. The 
kiog not only wrested government boroughs from 
the ministers, in order to nominate hia own friends, 
hut even encouraged opposition to such ministers as 
lie conceived not to be in his interest.' 

At the meeting at the Cockpit,^ the night Ijefore 
the assembling of the new Parliament, to hear the 
king's speech read, and to agree upon the choice of 
a speaker, not only the Whigs and parliamentary 
supporters of the government attended ; but also 
(he old Tories, in a strong body, though without any 
invitation from ministers.* The speaker selected by 
Lord Bute was Sir John Cust, a country gentleman 
and a Tory. 

Lord Bute, the originator of the new policy, was 
Maiaur™ not personally well qualified for its success- 
i.renk np ful promotiou. He was not connected with 
trj. the great families who had acqiured a pre- 

ponderance of political influence : he was no parlia- 
mentary debater . hia manners were unpopular: he 
was a courtier rather than a politician ; his intimate 
relations with the Princess of Wales were an object 

' The Duke of Newcastle thns wrote ftt this time to Lord Ikck- 
ingham : — ' My Lord Ansou has received ordert fTont Iht ting him- 
eelf tfi declare to the docks (at Portaaioath) tlmt the}! may vote for 
whant they please at the Hampshire election, seen thovf/h the Chen- 
edlor of the Exchequer ia a candidate.' Lord Buta complained to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, that he had disposed of the Admiralty 
boroughs without acquainting the king. — Dndingtos's Diary, 433; 
Rociinffham Stem., i. 61-61. 

' Formerly tne cockpit of theanoiont palace of 'WhitehalL At this 
period, it was a public building, on the site of the preaeiit Privy 
Conncil office, in which were the Council Chamber, and the offices of 
the First Lord of the Treasurj. It wns here that the Parliamfutjiry 
Buppoitecs of the Govproment were invited to meet.~Soe Cuaning- 
iam's London, 133 ; Kni^kt'i London, 290. 

* Bockingb&m Mom., i. 68; Dodingtoc's Biary, 133. 
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Itif scandal ; and, above all, he was a Scotcbman. 
Hie jealousy of foreigners, wliich had shown itself 
in hatred of the Hanoveriana, waa now transferred 
to the Scottish nation, whose connection with the 
late civil war had exposed them to popular obloquy. 
The scheme was such as naturally occurred to a 
fevourite : but it required more than the talents of 
a favourite to accomplish. While only in the 
king's household, his influence was regarded with 
jealousy; remarks were already made upon the 
unlucky circumstance of his being a ' Scot ; ' and 
popular prejudieea were aroused against him, before 
he waa ostensibly concerned in public afiairs. Im- 
^^^ mediately after the king's accession, he had been 
^^Lmade a privy councillor, and admitted into the 
^^H cabinet. An arrangement was soon afterwards coa- 
^^B certed, by which Lord Holderaesse retired jjj^j^ijjj 
^^H from office with a pension, and Lord Bute ''^'- 
^^H succeeded him as secretary of state. 
^^B It was now the object of the court to break up 
^^H the existing ministry, and to replace It with another, 
^^H formed from among the king's friends. Had the 
^^B minlBtry been united, and had the chiefs reposed 
^^B confidence in one another, it would have been difli- 
^^B cult to overthrow them. But there were already 
^^B jealousies amongst them, which the court lost no 
^^B opportunity of fomenting.' A breach soon arose 

^^f ■ Lard Hnrdvicke said. 'He (Lord Bute) priocipall; arai: 
1 himaell' with great art and flneBsi: of the dissen«ioOB betweBU I 

Duke of Newcascle and Mr. Fitt : he played ofFoDeHgwDBtthaoti 
lill he got rid of the popular miniater. and when that waa compaBs 
he strengthened hinieelf in the cabinet, by bringing in Lord Eg 
mont and Mr. Grenville, and aecer left intriguing till he hod ri 
dered it impracticable for the old duke to tuDtinue in o^ce w 
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between Mr, Pitt, the most powerful and popular of 
t.hs ministers, and his colleagues. He desired to 
strike a sudden blow against Spain, which had con- 
cluded a secret treaty of alliance with Fmnce, then 
at war with this country.' Though war minister, 
he was opposed by all his colleagues except Lord 
Temple. He bore himself haughtily at the council, 
— declaring that he had been called to the ministry 
by the voice of the people, and that he could not be 
responaihle for measures which he was no longer 
allowed to guide. Being met with equal loftiness 
in the cabinet, he was forced to tender his reaigna- 
tion.* 

The ting overpowered the retiring minister with 
p9n^"ii tQ kindness and condescension. He offered the 
Mr. Fill, barony of Chatham to his wife, and to him- 
self an annuity of 3,000i. a year for three lives.^ 
The minister had deserved these royal favours, and 
he accepted them, but at the cost of his popularity. 
It was an artful stroke of policy, thus at once tn 
conciliate and weaken the popular statesman, whose 
opposition was to be dreaded,^and it succeeded. 

credit and h->iioiir.' — BocTcingkam Mem., i. 6. See the Diike'e own 
lettera, iA., 102-109. 

' Gienfille Pappra, i. 386. 

» Ann. Rag., 176! [i3J. Grenville Papers, i. 391, *0.5. Mr 
Pitt, in a letter to Mr. Beckford, October 15, 1761, s;vyB, ' A differ- 
ence of opinion witb regard to mcasurea to be taken against SpHln, 
of the higbcat irapoctance tn the hanoiir of the Cniwn, and to tbs 
most essenlial national intflpeata, and this fonmied ou what Spain had 
already done, nut on vhat that court maj further iotcnd to do, vai 
the.enuae af my resigning the seiilB.'— CA^C&itti Corr,, ii. 169. 

' Mr. Pitt said, 'I confess. Sir, I had but loo much reason to ex- 
pect yonr MaJesty'B displeaaure. 1 did not come prepared for this 
oxE^e^ng goodness. Pardon me. Sir, it oTerpowera, it opprisse-H me,' 
lud burst iuto tt^ars, — Jnn. Reg.; GrenuUle I'apfn, i. Hi. 
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f The same Gazette which atmounced hia reaignation, 
ialso trumpeted forth the peerage and the pension, 
I and -was the Eignal for clamoura against the publio 
I Javourite. 

On the retirement of Mr. Pitt, Lord Bute became 
f the most influential of the minister. He iniiami» 

mdertook the chief management of public buw. 
'affairs in the cabinet, and the sole direcdon of the 
House of Lords.' He consulted none of his col- 
leagues, except Lord Egremont and Mr. George 
Grenville.' His ascendency provoked the jealouBy 
and resentment of the king's veteran minister, the 
Duke of Newcastle. For years he bad distributed 
all the patronage of the crown, but it was now 
wrested from hia hands, nor was he consulted aa to 
its disposal. The king himself created seven peers, 
without even acquainting him with their creation.^ 
Lord Bute gave away places and pensions to his own 
friends, and paid no attention to the recommenda- 
tions of the duke. At length, in May 1762, hia 
grace, after frequent disagreements in the cabinet, 
and numerous affronts, was obliged to resign.* 



' BoeXioghain Mum., i. ii, 8S, 101 (Lottcrs of the Sukr of Neir- 

« Ibid., 104. 

" Walpole Mem., i. 156. 

* Tha personal dejaeanonr oF ths king towards him eTinoed ths 
foelinR with irhidi he had long boeo regurded. The duke complamed 
of it ID this manaer: ' The king did not drap one ward of cunceni 
at my leaving him, nor eren mude me a polite compliment, sfier near 
fifty Team' eerTice and devotion to the interests of his coya.] tumWy, 
1 will Bay DQlhinf; more of myself, but that 1 believe never any man 
wa« BD dismiaeed.' — Letter to Lord BocMnffhata, May IBii, Boekinu- 
Jtam Mem., i. 111. Yet Lurd Bute, in a Utter to Mr. Grenrille, 
Kay 3Sth, 1762, says, 'The king's conduct to the Duke of Nnw- 
" " "1« ts^j was great and genei'uus." — Greai/UU Papers, \. 444, 
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And now, the object of the court beiiig at 
i^ni BnM length attained, Lord Bute was immediately 
va. ' placed at the head of affairs, as First Lord 
of the Treasury. Eapid had been the rise of the 
king's favourite. In thirteen months he had been 
groom of the stole, a privy councillor, rauger of 
Richmond Park, secretary of state, and premier ;' 
and these favours were soon followed by his installa- 
tion as a Knight of the Garter, at the same time as 
the king's own brother. Prince Wiliiara. His sud- 
den elevation resembled that of an eastern vizier, 
rather than the toilsome ascent of a British stat-ea- 
man. But the confidence of his royal master served 
to aggravate the jealousies by which the new 
minister was surrounded, to widen the breach be- 
tween himself and the leaders of the Whig party, 
and to afford occasion for popular reproaches. It 
has been insinuated that be was urged forward by 
secret enemies, in order to insure liis speedier fall;' 
and it is certain that, had he been contented with a 
less prominent place, the consummation of his pecu- 
liar policy could have been more securely, and per- 
haps more successfully, accomplished. 

The king and his minister were resolved to carry 
Arwtriry matters with a high hand;* and their arbi- 
^^^'g*^ trary attempts to coerce and intimidate op- 
nowmuiii- ponents disclosed their imperious views of 
*"■ prerogative. Preliminaries of a treaty of 

peace with France having been agreed upon, against 

^ Hi? GOunteAS alarj peceW^ on English barony. 
" Walpole Mem., i. ii. 

» ' The king, it was given out, vrould be king, — would rut h^ dic- 
tated to by hit minitiWTs. hs liis grandfulhor had been. The prpro- 
eatim was to Bhloe out: great lords muitt be humbled.' — Walp. 
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' whioh a strong poptilar feeliag was aroused, the 
king's vengeance was directed against all who ven- 
tured to disapprove thorn. 

The Duke of Devonshire having declined to at- 
tend the council summoned to decide upon the 

. peace, was insulted by tbe king, and forced to resign 
his office of Lord Chamberlain.' A few days after- 
wards the king, with his own hand, struck his grace's 
name from the list of privy councillors. For bo 
great a severity the only precedents in the late 
reign were those of Lord Bath and Lord George 
Sackyille ; ' the first,' says Walpoie, ' in open and 
virulent opposition ; the second on hia ignominious 
sentence after the battle of Minden.'' No sooner 
had Lord Rockingham heard of the treatment of 
the Duke of Devonshire, than he sought an audience 
of the king ; and having stated that those ' who had 
hitherto deservedly had the greatest weight in the 
country were now driven out of any share in the 
government, and marked out rather as objects of Lis 
Majesty's displeasure than of his favour,' resigned 
hia place in the household.* 

A more general proscription of the Whig nobles 
soon followed. The Dukes of Newcastle and Graf- 
ton, and the Marquess of Rockingham, having pre- 
sumed, as peers of Parliament, to express their dis- 
approbation of the peace, were dismissed from the 
lord-lieutenancies of their counties.* The Duke of 

I "Walp. Mem., i. 201 ; Rockingham Mem., 1. 135 (Letfor of Duk* 
of Nowosetle to Lord Rockinghum). 
' Walp. Mem., i, 2(13. 

■ Letfer toDukaof Cqmberiand; Kuokingham Mem., i. 142. 
* Rockingham Mam., J. 155. 
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Devonshire, in order to share the fate of his friends 
and avoid the affront of diamissal, resigned the 
lieutenancy of his county,' 

Nor was the vengeance of the court coniined to 
the heads of the Whig party. Not only were all 
parliamentary placemen, who had voted against the 
preliminaries of peace, dismissed : but their humhle 
friends and clients were also proscribed. Clerks 
were removed from public offices, and inferior 
of&cers from the customs and excise, and other small 
appointments, for no other offence than that of 
having been appointed by their obnoxious patrons.' 
While bribes were lavished to pm-chase adhesion to 
the court policy, the Jting and his advisers deter- 
mined to discourage opposition with unsparing 
severity. Great lords must be humbled, parties 
overborne, and Parliament reduced to subjection. 

The preliminaries of peace were approved by 
itseBect Parliament; and the Princess of Wale:i, 
lies. exulting in the succeas of tlie court, ex- 

claimed, 'Now my sou is liing of England.'^ But 
her exultation was premature. Aa yet there had 
been little more than a contention for power, 
between rival parties in the aristocracy : but these 
stretches of prerogative served to unite the Whigs 
into an organised opposition. Since the accession 
of the House of Hanover, this party had supported 
the cro\vn, as ministers. It now became their ofBce 
to assert the liberties of the people, and to resist the 

> Walp. Mem., i. 235 ; Bockinglmiu Mem., i. 1S6. 
Walp. Mem., i. 283; QreDTilU Papera, i. *a%; BockiDghom 
a., i. 1G2, 168. 
WaJp. Menu, i. 233. 
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■ncroncliments of prerogative. Thus the king's 
attempt to Teatore the personal influence of the 
Sovereign, which the Revolution had impaired, so 
far froni strengthening the throne, advanced the 
popular cause, and gave it powerful leaders, whose 
interests had hitherto been enlisted on the side of 
tiie crown. Claims of prerogative became the signal 
for the assertion of new rights and liberties, on the 
part of the people. 

The fall of the king's favoured minister was even 

I more sudden than his riHe. He shrank eoddenfmi 
from the difficulties of his position, — a buw. 
disunited cabinet, — a formidable opposition, — 
doubtful support from his friends, — the bitter 
batred of his enemies, — a libellous press, — and no- 
torious unpopularity.' Afraid, as he confessed, ' not 
only of falling himself, but of involving his royal 
master in his ruin,' he resigned suddenly, — to the 
Burprise of all parties, and even of the king himself, 
— before he had held office for eleven months. But 
bis short administration had indulged the king's 
love of rule, and encouraged him to proceed with 
his cherished scheme for taking a dominant part in 
the direction of public atfairs, 

Nor did Lord Bute propose to relinquish hia own 
power together with hia office. Having his con- 
negotiated the appointment of Mr. George fl™m.-f "' 
Grenville as his successor, and arranged with king. 
him the nomination of the cabinet,' he retreated to 

' H* was hissfd and pelled at the opening of Parliament, 26th 
Hot., 176*2, bqiI hiB family were ularmed for hia peraooal mfetii'. 
' GreovillE Piipers, iL 32, 3a. 
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the interior cabinet, whence he could direct more 
securely the measures of the coiirt.' The miniatry 
ThoQiBn- "^ ^^- Grenville was constituted in a 
'^^ manner favourable to the king's personal 
views ; and was expected to be under the 
control of himself and his favourite. And at first 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Greuville found 
himself the mere agent of the court. ' The public 
looked still at Lord Bute through the curtain,' said 
Lord Chesterfield, ' which indeed was a very trans- 
parent one.' But Mr. Grenville was by no means 
contented with the appearance of power. He was 
jealous of Lord Bute's superior influence, and com- 
plained to the king that bis Majesty's confidence 
was withheld from bis minister.' As fond of power 
as the king himself, — and with a will as strong and 
imperious, — tenacious of his rights as a minister, 
and confident in his own abilities and influence,— 
he looked to Parliament rather than to the crown, 
as the source of his authority. 

The king finding his own scheme of government 
opposed, and disliking the uncongenial 
fsndaLiKd yiews and hard temper of his minister, 
Pi". resolved to dismiss him on the first con- 

venient opportimity.* Accordingly, on the death of 
Lord Egremout, be commissioned Lord Bute to 
open negotiations with Mr. Pitt, for the formation of 
a new admin istrnti on. And now the king tasted 
the bitter fruits of his recent policy. He had pro- 
Mr. Grenvillp to Lord Egrrmont ; Greiirillc F&pers, ii. 85. 
GrenvillP P.ipera, ii. M, 83, Si). 
ibid., ii. 83. 85. 
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^^■pcrilied the Whig leaders. He had determined 
^^^* never upon any account to suffer those ministers of 
ihe late reign, who bad attempted to fetter and en- 
ttlave him, to come into his service, while he lived 
to hold the sceptre.'' Yet these were the very 
ministers whom Mr. Pitt proposed to restore to 
power ; and stranger still, — the premier in whom 
the king was asked to repose his confidence waa 
Earl Temple, whose patronage of Wilkes had re- 
cently aroused bis bitter resentment. His Majesty 
was not likely bo soon to retract his resolution, and re- 
fused these hateful terms: 'My honour is concerned,' 
he said, ' and I must support it.'' The Greuville 

Biiniatry, however distasteful, was not so hard to 
ear as the restoration of the dreaded Whigs ; and 
e was therefore obliged to retain it. Mr. Gren- 
ville now remonstrated, more strongly than ever, 
against the influence of the favourite who had been 
employed to supplant him : the king promised his 

■confidence to the ministers, and Lord Bute retired 
Kom the court.* 
Though George III. and Mr. Grenville differed as 
to their relative powers, they were but too ^^j,^ 
well agreed in their policy. Both were tE^^g"^ 
arbitrary, impatient of opposition, and MreTo?' 
jolute in the exercise of authority. The somrnmont. 
[lief claims of the Grenville ministry to distinction 



■ OrenTiUe Fapeie, ii. SO, 107 ; see aleo Ellin's LeltcrB, 2iid S«r, 
fc. 470. 

■ Orenvilla Papers, ii. 106, 483, 500; Cliatham Corr., ii. 230 
ul. HiiL,iT. 1327. 
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were its arbitrary proceedings against Wilkes, whicli 
the king encouraged and approved,' and the iirfet 
laxation of America, which he himaelf is said to 
have suggested.' In overawing opponents the king 
was more forward than his ministers.^ Earl Temple'a 
friendship for Wilkes was punished by the erasure 
of his name from the list of privy councillors, 
and by dismissal from the lord-Ueutenancy of his 
county.* Genej-ul Conway, Colonel Bari'e, and 
Colonel A'Court, were, for their votes in Parliament, 
deprived of their military commands,' and Lord 
Shelburne of his office of aide-de-camp to his 
Majesty, 

The privileges of Parliament afforded no protee- 
Hii viola- tion from the king's displeasure. To guard 
priviicgsB against the arbitrary interference of the 
meni. crown, freedom of speech had been asserted 

for centuries. It was an acknowledged constitu- 
tional doctrine that the king should be deaf to re- 
ports of debates in Parliament, and that no member 
should suffer molestation for his speeches.'^ Nor 
had any king of the house of Hanover been present 

' Corr. of Geo. lU. with Lord North, i. 2, 9. 
' WraiHira Mem., ii. Ill ; BHncrotfB Amer. Rev., iii. 307. 
■ Gtenville Papers, ii. ^97 ; Walp. Mem,, i. 403 ; Bodtiagliam 
Mem., i. 178. 

' May 7th, 1763 ; GreDTiUe Paptra, it 66. 

• Chatham Corr., ii. 276 ; Wolp. Men.,, ii. 65 ; Wraiiill'H Mem., 
lii. 161. In the late reign, the duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham 
having been removed from the command of theic regimenta, for 
opposing ministers, the oppositioQ endeavoored to interdict snch dia- 
miaaalB, except after a court martial, or nn address from eilhpr 
House of Parliament,— a restraint upon preroRative morf uneopsii- 
tnb'nnal than the act against which this measure WHi aimed. — Par/. 
I{Ut.,\x. 283; Smollelffl Hiat., ii. 813; Coie's Walpole; C«>ke» 
Biit. of Party, ii. 186. 

• Hot. Pari, iii. 166, 611 ; i Hen. VIIL c. S. 
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^^nt the deliberations of the legialatuie.' Yet during 
^^^fcbe proceedings of the Commons against Wilkes, 
his Majesty found a faithful reporter in Mr. Gren- 
ville. Watching the debates and divisions, he kept 
a jealous eye iipon the opinions and votes of every 
member ; and expressed his personal resentment 
against all who did not support the government. 
It was he who first proposed the dismissal of Gen- 
eral Conway, ' both from his civil and military com- 
missions :' it was he who insisted on the removal of 
Mr. Fitzherbert from the Board of Trade, and of all 
placemen who took a different view of parliamentary 
privilege from that adopted by the court.* Mr. 
Grenville endeavoured to moderate the king's 
Heverity : he desired to postpone such violent mea- 
sures till the proceedings against Wilkes should be 
concluded;^ and in the meantime, opened commu- 
nications with General Conway, in the hope ol 
averting his dismissal.' But at length the blow was 
struck, and General Conway was dismissed not only 
from his office of groom of the bedchamber, but 
from the command of his regiment of dragoons.* 

' H«to8ll, ii. 371, n. Chitty on Prerogatives, 75. 

• QrenTille Papers, ii. 162, 165, 166 (letters from tlie ting to Mr. 
nnnlle, 16th, ZSid, und 24th Nov.. 1763) ; Ibid., 223, 228-9. 

' aid., 224, 220, 230. 266, 387, 4B4 (Diary, 16lii, 2fith. und 30th 
VI.; and Dec, 1763 ; IBth Jan., 1784). 

• Ibid., 231-233. 

• GronTillB Papera, ii. 2M, ■ Mr. GrenvUlfl never would admit the 
liitiDction between civil asd military appointoients.'^Grenui//* 

^aptrs, ii. 334, 607- Jt ba^ been staled that General CoDwaj voted 
ones only against the ministry on General Warrants, hiuring sup- 
ported them in the cotitest with Wilkea (Hietoty of a late Mvioritj/, 
S91 ; Bookingham Mem., i. 17H) ; but this was not the case. Mr. 
Gienviile in bis Diary, Nov. ISth, 1763, speakBof Mr. Conway's vota 
hotk times with the minority. — GrennUle I'apera, ii. 223. 
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Mr. C-ilcraft was also deprived of the office of deputy- 
muster-master,' 

To commit General Conway or Colouel Barre to 
prison, as James I, had committed Sir Edwin Sandys, 
and as Charles I. had committed Selden and other 
leading members of the House of Commons, coiild 
not now have been attempted. Nor waa the ill- 
omened venture of Charles 1. against the five mem- 
bers likely to be repeated : but the king was 
violating the Same principles of constitutional go- 
vernment as his arbitrary predecessors. He punished, 
as far as he was able, those who had incurred his 
displeasure, for their conduct in Parliament ; and 
denied them the protection which they claimed from 
privilege, and the laws of their country. Yet the 
Commons submitted to this violation of their free- 
dom, with scarcely a murmur,* 

The riots and popular discontents of this period 
Public di»- ought to have convinced the king that his 
"°"'' ■ statesmanship was not successful. He had 
already sacrificed bis popularity to an ill-regulated 
love of power. But he continued to direct every 
measure of the government, whether of legislation, 
of administration, or of patronage ; and by means of 
the faithful reports of his minister, he constantly 
assisted, as it were, in the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment.' 

Orenville Papers, 331, The muater-msBten wrre appointed U 
check &nudB and talse mastere in the several legimente, and to seizure 
the proper ooniplement of efficient f oldiera. The office waa abolialied 
■ ISlS.—Clide's Military Forcea of the Crovm, ii. 9, 10. 
' Purl. Hiat., iri. 17H6. 

' Orenville Pupera, iii, *-16, 21-37. The king's TOmmonlcBlioiiB 
re aometimffi auScieuliy ptremptury. Writing Mny 2lBt, 17G&, 
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I In 1765, differences again arose between the king 
and the Grenville ministry. They had justly 
offended him by their mismanagement of fmenM 
the Regency Bill,'— they had disputed with o»nviiie 
him on questions of patronage and expendi- 
ture, — they had wearied him with long arguments 
in the closet;* and, in the month of May, he inti- 
mated his intention of dispensing with their ser- 
I vices. Bat the king, after vain negotiations with 
3Jr. Pitt through the Duke of Cumberland, finding 
himself unable to form another administration, was 
ttgain compelled to retain them in office. They had 
mspected the secret influence of Lord Bute in 
thwarting their counselB ; and to him they attributed 
their dismissal.* The first condition, therefore, ou 
which they consented to remain in office, was that 

• Lord Bute should not be suffered to interfere in his 
Majesty's councils, 'in any manner or shape what- 
ever.'* To this the king pledged himself,* and 
though Biispicions of a secret correspondence with 

ha sajB ; ' Mr. Grenville, I am BUrpriaeii that you are not yet come, 
when yau know it was my orders to be attended thia eTeaide. I 

Xjt jon, therefore, to como the moment you receive thiii.'^Gnn- 
J\ip(T<, iii. 40. 
' See Chap. UI. ' Walp. Mptn., ii. 161, 

* Bo great was the jealousy of Mr. GrenFille and the Buke of Bed- 
tend of the influenee of Lord Bute in 1761, that they were uniiouB 
to insist upon his remitining in the country, though he said he bub 
lired of it, and had daughters to marry, and other huainesa. — JIfr, 
GrmmlU's Diary, lOth and 28lh Jan., 1J61; Gr^ii/U Paiiers, 
ii. *93, 4BB. 

' Ktnnte of Cabinet, 22nd May, ITGo ; GrenTilla Papers, iii. il : 
ii., 1R4; AdolphuB, i. 170. 

* 'At eloTen o'clock at night the king sent for Mr. Gi.. 
told him he had considered npon the proposals made to hi 
jpomise and declare to them that Lord Bute ahoiild neve 

^^ not indinictly, have anything to do with his basinees, nor gira nd- 
^^L rise upon anyl.'liiig whatever.'— iJinr^; Greneillt Papi 
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Lord Bute were etill entertained, there is every rea- 
son for believing that he adhered to his promiae.' 
Indeed, he had already acquired so much confidence 
in his own aptitude for business, that he no' longer 
relied upon the counsels of his favourite." He was 
able to rule alone ; and wanted iustrumentB, rather 
than advisers. The second condition was the dis- 
missal of Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, Lord Bute's bro- 
ther, from the office of privy seal in Scotland, and 
from the management of the afl'airs of that country. 
Id this, too, the king yielded, though sorely against 
his will, as he had promised the office for life.* 
Jleanwhile the breach between the king and his 
ministers became still wider. They had been forced 
upon him by necessity : they knew that he was 
plotting their speedy overthrow, and protested 
against the intrigues by which their influence wae 
counteracted. The Duke of Bedford besought the 
king ' to permit hia authority and liis favour to go 

1 Mem. of C. J. Fox, i. 86-68, 111 ; Mr. Mackintosh to Earl 
Temple, Aug. 3l)th, 1765, GrenvilU Papers, iii. 81. WraxalFt 
Mem., ii. 73, &c Mr. GreDTille was still so iuspicioua of Lord 
Bute's ioflueace, thfit being; told in NoTPmber, 1765, b; Mr. Jenkin- 
Boa, tlmt Lord Bute hod odI; seen the king twiee durlug his illneei 
in the spring, he says in his dinry ; ' whicjh fact. Mr. GceDTille could 
not be brought to believB. He owned, however, to Mr. Grenrille 
that the intcKOurse in writing- between his Majesty nnd Lord Bute 
lilwftya continued, telling him that he knew the king wrota lo him 
& journal every day of what passed, and as minute a one as if, aaid 
he, " TOur boy at school was directed by you to write bis joamal to 
you." — G)-eMoi(fe Papert, iii. 22U. 

It was not until Lbc, 1768. that Mr. Grenville seems to liaT* been 
persuaded that Lord Bute's influence was lost. He then concurred 
In the prevailing opinion of ' the king being grown indifferent to 
him, but the princess being in the same sentiments towards him a* 
before.'— i)/ajy; Grcneille Papers, \v. 4U8. 

' BadfoKl Corr.. iii. 264. 

' Walp. Qeo. III., ii. ITS ; Grenrille Papers, iii. 186. He wu 
■f>erw.Lrdi restored in 1766 b; the Earl of Chatham.— 76., 3113. 
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(toECether j'' and tliese remoiiBtraiicea were represented 
by the king's friends as insolent and overbearing.* 
An outcry was raised against the miniKters that they 
' desired to enslave the king,' who was now deter- 
mined to make any sacrifices to get rid of them. 

The negotiations for a new ministry were again 
conducted on behalf of the king, by his Negoua- 
uncle the Duke of Cumberland. Such was "" whip. 
the popular hatred of Lord Bute and bis country- 
men, that the Duke's former severities against the 
Scotch, which had gained for him the name of 
the 'butcher,' were now a claim to popular favour. 
The rebellious Scots had been treated as they de- 
served ; and he who had already chastised them, was 
not the man to favour their pretensions at court. 
These negotiations were protracted for seven 
weeks, while the country was virtually 
without a government.* Mr. Pitt was again im- 
practicable: the further continuance of the Grenville 
ministry could not be endured ; and, at length, the 
king was reduced to the necessity of surrendering 
bimself once more to the very men whom he most 
dreaded. 

The Marquess of Rockingham, the leader of the 
obnoxious Whig aristocracy,— the states- Hockinir. 
man whom he had recently removed from fj^.'™" 
his lieutenancy, — -the king was now obliged "**' 
to accept as premier ; and General Conway, whom 

> 12th June, 1766; Bedford Coir., iii, Introd., pp. jjiii. ili. 280; 
GreovUIe Papers, iii. 194. 

• Junius, Letter niii. ; Burke's Works, iL 16S ; Walpv GeA UU 
iL 182; Bedford Corr.. iii, 26(i. 

» Wnlp. Mei 
TOL. I. 
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lie had deprived of his regiment, became a secretary 
of state, and leader of the House of Commons 
The policy of proscription was, for a time at least, 
reversed and condemned. Mr. Pitt, when solicited 
EiemiBj by the Duke of Cumberland to take ofBce, 
rondemncd. had named as one of his conditionH, the 
restoration of officers dismissed on political grounds. 
This the king had anticipated, and was prepared to 
grant,' The Rockingham administration insisted 
on the game terms ; and according to Mr. Burke 
' discountenanced, and it is hoped for ever abolished, 
the dangerous and unconstitutional practice of re- 
moving military officers, for their votes in Parlia- 
ment.' ' 

The Whig loaders were not less jealous of the in- 
cpuditjona fiuence of Lord Bute, than the ministry 
Boewug- whom they displaced ; and before they 
Miy. would accept office, they insisted ' that the 

thought of replacing Mr. Mackenzie should be laid 
aside ; and also that some of the particular friends 
of the Earl of Bute should be removed, as a proof 
to the world that the Earl of Bute should not either 
publicly or privately, directly or indirectly, have 
any concern or influence in public affairs, or in the 
management or disposition of public employ- 
ments.'^ These conditions being agreed to, a 
ministry so constituted was likely to be independent 
of court influence : yet it was soon reproached with 

Walp. Mem., ii. 16d ; Duke of Cumberland's NAirati re ; Rodkiag- 
1 Mem., i. 193-1B6. 

Short Account of a Lata Short Administration, 
paper drawn up by Duke of NevcoeUt, Bockingiam Mrm., 
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raafamisaioii to the ' interior cabinet.' Mr. Pitt said, 
*MetliinkB I plainly discover the traces of ■nwvtng'i 
on oveiTuling influence ; ' and while he *''™''^ 
disavowed any piejiidice ayainst the country of Lord 
Bute, he declared that 'the men of that country 
wanted wisdom, and held principles incompatible 
with freedom.' Thia suppoeed influence was dis- 
cUiined on the part of the government by General 
Conway : 'I see nothing of it,' said he, ' I feel, 
nothing of it: I disclaim it for myself, and as twc 
as my discernment can reach, for the rest of bi« 
Majesty's ministers,' ' 

Whether Lord Bute had, at this time, any infln- 
ence at court, was long a subject of doubt and con- 
troversy. It was confidently believed by the public, 
and by many of the beat informed of his contempo- 
raries ; but Lord Bute, several years aftei-wards, 
BO explicitly denied it, that his denial may be ac7 
cepted as conclusive.* The king's friends, however, 

• had become more numerous, and acted under bettei; 
discipline. Some held offices in the government or 
household, yet looked for instructions, not to minis- 
ters, but to the king. Men enjoying obscure, but 

' Deb»te on ths adOresa, 1766, RiW. Biit., svi. 97, 101. 
■ Hia son, Lord Mountetuarl, writing Ocl. 23, 1773, Biid: 'Lord 
Bute authortBOS me to say th^t he decloji^ upon his bulenm word ut 
honour, he has Dot had the hiiuuor of wuting on bia Mi^esEj, but Hi 
his Irvie or drawing-rootn ; dot bos he preBumed to offer any aJlvic* 
or opinion coDceming the diepoBitioo of ofSces, or the cuDduct of 
measnTBa, eitber difcctlj or inUirectlj, by hinixlf or snj other, from 
the tJme when the late Duke of Cumberland was coDSHlted in the 
■RiingenieDt of s miniid; in 1763, Id the present tiour.' — Tomiiit^s 
Life <if Pitt, i. *6a, n. See alio BMkingham Mem., i. 368-361) ; 
Lord Brooghac'a SkettheB of Statesmen. Works, iii. 43 ; EdinK 

Bpt. cxli. 84 ; Qnurt. Kev. oxui. ^6. Loid John Biumll's Inti^ tu 

"i. (.f Bedford Core,, i: 
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lucrative appointments, in the gift of the king him- 
stjlf, and other members of the royal family, voted 
at the bidding of the court. But the greater num- 
ber of the king's friends were independent members 
of Pai'liament, whom various motives bad attracted 
to his cause. Many were influenced by high notions 
of prerogative, — by loyalty, by confidence in the 
judgment and honeBty of their sovereign, and per- 
e:unal attachment to his Majesty ; and many by hopes 
of favoiur and advancement. They formed a distinct 
party ; and their coherence was secured by the same 
causes which generally contribute to the formation 
of party ties.' But their principles and position 
were inconsistent with constitutional government. 
Their services to the king were no longer confined 
to counsel, or political intrigue : but were organised 
so as to influence the deliberations of Parliament. 
And their organisation for such a purpose, marked a 
further advance in the unconstitutional policy of the 
court. 

The king continued personally to direct the mea- 
The kCng-i surcs of his ministers, more particularly in 
p«u™™t. the disputes with the American colonies, 
which, in his opinion, involved the rights and 
honour of his crown." He was resolutely opposed 
to the repeal of the Stamp Act, which minis- 
ters thought necessary for the conciliation of the 
colonies. He resisted this measure in council ; but 



Burke'eFreflBnt DiseonWnU, H'oris, ji. 25* ; Burke's Corr^ i. 363; 

Orenrille Papflra, ii. 33, iJi. 57 ; RockinghHia Meui., i. fi, 307 ; fox 

Mem., i. 120, &e. ; Walp. Mam., iv. 316. 

' The king said his mininUrii ' would undo bis people, in E^ving op 
e rightB of his crovn ; thnt to thii he Tould hbtm' CDuaanL'— 

Gr^ni-HU PaftTi. iii. 37U, 371, 
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^H .finding ministera resolved to carrj it, he opposed 
^H ,Uiem in Failiament by the authority of his name, 
^H and by his personal influeuce over a considerable 
^H .body of parliamentary adherents.' The king 
^* affected, indeed, to support his ministers, and to 

decline the use of hia name in opposing them. 

* Lord Harcourt suggested, at a distance, that his 

• Majesty might make his sentiments known, which 
.might prevent the repeal of the act, if his ministera 
should push that measure. The king scena.ed averse 
to that, said he would never influence people in 
their parliamentary opinions, and that he had pro- 
mised to support his ministers,'" But, however 
the king may have affected to deprecate tlie use of 
his name, it waa unquestionably used by bis friends ;* 
and while be himself admitted the unconstitutional 

t^aracter of such a proceeding, it found a defender 
in Lord Mansfield, In discussing this matter with 
Uie king, his lordship argued ' that, though it would 
be unconstitutional to endeavour by his Majesty's 
name to carry questions in Parliament, yet where 
the lawful rights of the king and Parliament wera 

»to be asserted and maintained, he thought the 
making bis Majesty's opinion in support of those 
rights to be known, was fit and becoming.'* In 
order to counteract tliis secret influence, Lord 
Rockingham obtained the king's written consent to 
the passing of the bill.' 

■ WalpolnMem., ii. 259, 331, n. RncHrgham Mero., ii.2S0, 29*. 
? Ht. GreDTille's Diary, Jun. SI. 1766 ; Urenville PaptTH, ill. ihZ 
• GmiitUIb Papers, iii. 371 ; Wulp. Mbdi., ii. 28S ; Bcxiinjilitiik 

i. 377, 293. 

eiiville Pipers, iii. 37*. ' Ro^ltlngham Ifi.eiii.,\. an*>. 
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JCnisters bad to contend against another diffl- 
Tiia wng"! '^'^I'^Jj which the tactics of the coui-t had 
truods. created. Not only were they opposed by 
independent members of the court party ; but mem- 
bers holding office, — upon whose support ministers 
were justified in relying,— were encouraged to op- 
pose them; and retained their offices, while voting 
in the ranks of the opposition. The king, who had 
punished with so much severity any opposition to 
measures which he approved, now upheld and pro- 
tected those placemen, who opposed the ministerial 
measures to which he himself objected. In vain 
ministers remonstrated against their conduct : the 
king was ready with excuses and promises ; but his 
chosen band were safe from the indignation of the 
government. Nor was their opposition confined to 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, — a subject on which 
they might have affected to entertain conscientious 
Bcruples : but it was vexatiously continued against 
the general measures of the administration.' Well 
might Mr, Burke term this ' an opposition of a new 
and singular character, — an opposition of placemen 
and pensioners.' * Lord Rockingham protested 
against such a system while in office ;* and after his 
dismissal, took occasion to observe to his Majesty, 
that ' when he bad the honour of being in hia 
Majesty's service, the measures of administratioa 
were thwarted and obstructed by men in ofBoe, 
acting like a corps ; that be flattered himself it was 
Walp. Mem., ii. 3a9, 331, n. ; Bockiiigbani Mem., i. 250, 164, 
It of a late Shor 
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out entirely with his majesty's inclioation, and 
would assure him it was very detrimental to hu 
Berv-ice." This system, to use the words of Mr. 
Burke, tended ' to produce neither the security of 

ia free government, nor the energy of a monarchy 
Chat is absolute.'* 
The king, meanwhile, had resolved to overthrow 
the Bockingham ministry, which was on every ac- 
count distasteful to him. He disapproved their 
liberal policy: he was jealous of their powerful 
party, which he was bent on breaking up ; and, 
above all, he resented their independence. He 
desired ministers to execute hia will ; and these 
men and their party were the obstacles to the che- 
rished object of his ambition, 

At length, in July, 1766, they were ungraciously 

■ dismissed;' and hia Majesty now expected, i^i^ot 
from the hands of Mr. Pitt, an adminis- Si^* 
tration better suited to his own views and ^^'^ 
pohcy. ilr. Pitt's greatness had naturally pointed 
him out as the fittest man for such a task ; and 
there were other circumstances which made him 
personally acceptable to the king Haughty as was 
the demeanour of that distinguished man in the 
Benato, and among his equals, his bearing in the 
royal presence was humble and obsequious. The 
truth of Mr, Burke's well-known sarcasm, that ' the 
least peep into that closet intoxicates him, and will 
r to the end of his life,'' was recognised by all hit 

' Rockingham Mem., ii 53. 

■ Present DistontBOts, Works 

' Walp, Mem., ii. 387. 

< Liu« to Locd BockingbiLia, Rockingham Jlem., a, IW. 
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contemporaries.' A statesniaii with at least the 
outward qualities of a courtier, was likely to giva 
the king some repose, after his collisions with the 
two last ministries. He now undertook to form an 
administration, under the Duke of Grafton, with the 
offloe of privy seal, and a seat in the Upper House, 
as Earl of Chatham. 

For another reason also, Lord Chatham was ac- 
me Mnr« ceptable to the king. They agreed, though 
S^mw" f<"^ different reasons, in the policy of 
parHea. breaking up party connections. This was 
now the settled object of the king, which he pur- 
sued with unceasing earnestness. In writing to 
Ix)rd Chatham, July 29th, 1766,= he said, 'I know 
the Earl of Chatham will zealously give his aid to- 
ivards destroying all party distinctions, and restoring 
that subordination to government which can alone 
preserve that inestimable blessing, liberty, from de- 
generating into licentiousness.'* Again, December 
2nd, 1766, he wrote to the Earl of Chatham: 'To 
rout out the present method of parties banding to- 
gether, can only be obtained by withstanding their 
unjust demands, as well as the engaging able 

' Chase Price said, ' that at tho Wfe, he {i.f. Lord Chatham) ue^d 
to bow so low, you could Bee Ihe tip of his hooked iioee belwean hia 
lega.' — Boc/cv^ham item., ii. 83. He had been ia the habit uf 
knfelinit at the bedside of George II., while transacting businBBB.— 
Wraxaltt Mem., ii. 53. Thar he was ev« true to his charaeter, ia 
illostniCed b; the nbjpct terms of his letter to the king on resigning 
ihe office of privy seal, two years aflerwarda. ' Under this load of 
unhapplBes^ I will not despair of yonr Majeaty'a pardon, while I 
inpplicate again on my knees jour Miyegty'g meroy, and dost hum- 
'-- implore your Miyoety's royal permission to resign that high 

■B.'—Uth October, )76S;Chnlham Corr.. iii. 3H. 

Intr. to vol. iii. of Bedford Corr., isvii. 

CtialhiUn Corr., iii, 21. 
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men, be their private connectioiiB where they will.'' 
And again, on the 25th June, 1767: 'lam tho- 
roughly resolved to encounter any difficulties rather 
than yield to faction.'* 

By this policy the king hoped to further hit 
cherished scheme of increasing his own pe„an^ 
personal influence. To overcome the 'WTiig J,"**^^ 
connection, was to bring into office the *^"^' 
friends of Lord Bute, and the court party who were 
subservient to his views. Lord Chatham adopted 
the king's policy for a very different purpose. 
Though in outward observances a courtier, he was a 
constitutional statesman, opposed to government by 
prerogative, and court influence. His career had 
been due to bis own genius : independent of party, 
and superior to it, he had trusted to his eloquence, 
his statesmanship, and popularity. And now, by 
breaking up parties, he hoped to rule over them all. 
His project, however, completely failed. Having 
offended and exasperated the Whigs, he found him- 
aelf at the head of an administration composed of 
the king's friends, who thwarted him, and of other 
discordant elements, over which he had no control. 

He discovered, when it was too late, that the king 
had been more sagacious than himself,— and that 
while his own power and connections had crumbled 
away, the court j>arty had obtained a dangerous as- 
cendency. Parties had been broken up, and prero- 
gative triumphed. The leaders of parties bad been 
reduced to insignificance, while the king directed 
public affairs according to bis own will, and upon 
' Chathani Cnrr., iii. 137. ' /lid., 216. 
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principlefl dangerous to public liberty. According 
to Burke, when Lord Chatham ' had accomplished 
liis scheme of admini strati on, he was no longer 
minister." To repair the mischief which had been 
done, he afterwards Bought an alliance with the party 
which, when in power, he had alienated from him. 
' Former little differences must be forgotten,' he 
Baid, ' when the contest is 'pro aHs et focis.' ^ 

Meanwhile, other circumstances contributed to 
increase the influence of the king. Much of Ijord 
Chatham's popularity had been sacrificed by the 
acceptance of a peerage ; and his personal influence 
was diminiahsd by his removal from the house of 
Commons, where he had been paramount. His 
holding so obscure a place aa that of Privy Seal, 
further detracted from bis weight as a minister. 
His melancholy prostration soon afterwards, in- 
creased the feebleness and disunion of the adminis- 
tration. Though his was its leading mind, for 
months he was incapacitated from attending to any 
business. He even refused an interview to the Duke 
of Grafton, the premier,' and to General Conway, 
though commissioned by the king to confer with 
him.' It is not surprising that the Duke of 
Gi-afton should complain of the languor under which 
'every branch of the administration laboured from 
his absence.'" Yet the king, writing to Lord 
Chatham, January 23rd, 1768, to dissuade him from 



Rockingham MBm., ii. H3. 
Chatham Corr,, iii. 218. 
Willp. Mem., ii. 433, 
Ult^c to Lord Clialham, 8 
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Igning the Privy Seal, said : ' Though confiDed 
to your Louse, your name has been suEGcient to en- 
able my administration to proceed,'' At length, 
however, in October, 1768, completely broken down, 
he resigned his office, and withdrew &om the 
kdnunistration.' 

ITie absence of Lord Chatham, and the utter dJB- 
organisation of the ministry, left the king free to 
exercise bis own influence, and to direct the policy 
of the country, without control. Had Lord Chatham 
been there, the ministry would have had a policy of 
its own : now it had none, and the Duke of Grafton 
and Lord North, — partly from indolence, and partly 
from facility, — consented to follow the stronger will 
of their sovereign.* 

On his side, the king took advantage of the dis- 
ruption of party ties, which he had taken pains t6 
promote. In the absence of distinctive principles, 
and party leaders, membe'^s of Parliament were ex- 
posed to the direct influence of the crown. Accord- 
ing to Horace Walpole, ' everybody ran to court, 
and voted for whatever the court desired.'^ The 
paain object of the king in breaking up parties, had 
thus been secured. 

On the resignation of the Duke of Grafton, the 

' Chalhani Corr., iii. aiB. 

' In hia lelter lo ihe kiDg, Oolflbsr 14th, he said, 'Alt chance of 
mcorery will be precluded by my oonlinuing longer to hold the Privj 
Seal'— /6i(i., iii. 3U. 

So little bnlb Lord Chathum'a IIIiibsb bmn nssnined far politidl 
purposes, us it was frequentlj- repreaental, thut in August, 1 777, ha 
gave I*dy Chathiini a general letter of attomej, empowering lier to 
tmnMUt all business for him.— /£u^.. iii. 2S^. 

■ Walp. Mem,, iii, 62, 67 n. 
ffnd.. ii. 381, n. See also ^id.. iii. 92. 
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king's ascendency in the councils of hia ministers 
Lo^ wag further increased by the accessiou 

Wniitty ^^ Lord North to the chief direction 
"'"■ of public affairs. That minister, by prin- 

ciple a Tory, and favourable to prerogative, — in 
character indolent and good-tempered, — and per- 
sonally attached to the king, — yielded up his own 
opinions and judgment ; and for years consented to 
be the passive instrument of the royal will.' The 
persecution of Wilkes, the straining of parliamen- 
tary privilege, and the coercion of America, were 
the disastrous fruits of the court policy. Through- 
out this administration, the king staked his per- 
sonal credit upon the siiccess of his measures ; and 
regarded opposition to his minister as an act of dis- 
loyalty, and their defeat as an affront to himself.^ 

In 1770, Lord Chatham stated in Parliament, that 
since the king's accession there had been no original 
yi. e, independent) minister;* and examples abound 
of the king's personal participation in every politi- 
cal event of this period. 

While the opposition were stniggling to reveise 
P„yio the proceedings of the House of C'ommnna 

J^bT against Wilkes, and Lord Chatham was 
''"**^' about to move an address for dissolving 

I Walp. MBni.,iL 95, n. ; t*., iii. 108 n.; WrftiairB Mom., i. 123. 

Ittr. Maesey says, Li^ni North w»h ' tha only man of Parliament- 
ary reputation vbo »oii]d not have iniixted ' □□ the expalsion of rlia 
king's friends.— ifiaf., i. 424. Always in fayoiir of power and 
authority, ' he Bupparted the king against the unatncraey, the par- 
liament against the people, and the nation against the colonies.' — 
Ibid., itb. 

' Walp. Mem., iii. 200 and n. ; iv. 75 ; Corr. of Geo. III. sith 
I/ird Nunh ; i. 63 et seq., 202. 

' Ibid, iv. 94; Haneard's Pari. Hist., ivi. 342 iMarch 2nd, 
/770). 
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I ^Pailianieiit, the king's resentment knew no bounds. 
In conversatiooB witli General Conway, at this time, 
he declared he would abdicate his crown rather than 
comply with this address, ' Yea,' said the king, 
laying his hand on hia sword, ' I will have recoui-se 
to thia, sooner than yield to a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment.' ' And opinions have not been wanting, that 
the king was actually prepared to resist what he 
|, deemed an invasion of his prerogative, by military 
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On the 26th February, 1772, while the Royal 

Marriage Bill was pending in the House of Lords, 
the king thus wrote to Lord North : * I expect every 
nerve to be strained to carry the bill. It is not a 
question relating to administration, tut personally 
to myseif: therefore I have a right to expect a 
hearty support from every one in my service, and I 
Bhall remember defaulters,' ' Again, on the 14th 
March, 1772, he wrote: 'I wish a list could be 
prepared of those that went away, and of those 
that deserted to the minority (on division in the 
committee). That would be a rule for my con- 
duct in the drawing-room to-morrow.' * Again, 
in another letter, he said : ' I am greatly incensed 
at the presumption of Charles Fox, in forcing ytiu 

to vote with him last night.' * 'I 

llope you will let him know that you are not in- 

' 14tbHii7, 1770. BockingUiD Mem., ii. ITS. 

I Ibnej, EiM., i. p. 489. 

* Fox Men., i. 76 ; Lord Brongham's Worka, iii. Td. 

• Lord Braugham'B Walks, iii. SO. 

■ ISrIi Febmnry, 1774. In proeeedinga againatpriakra of • UM 
I- lire HpFukrT, Sir F. Norfm. 
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sensible of hia conduct towarda you,' ' And the 
king's confidence in his own influence over the deli- 
berations of Parliament, appears from another letter, 
on the 26th June, 1774, where he said, ' I hope the 
crown will always be able, in either House of Par- 
liament, to throw out a bill ; but I shall never con- 
sent to use any expression which tends to establish, 
that at no time the right of the crown to dissent is 
to be used.' ^ 

The king watched not only how members spoke 
and voted,^ or whether they abstained from voting ;* 
but even if they were silent, when he had ex- 
pected them to speak.* No ' whipper-in ' from 
the Treasury could have been more keen or fidl 
of expedients, in influencing the votes of mem- 
bers in critical divisions.^ He was ready, also, 
to take advantage of the absence of opponents. 
Hearing that Mr. Fox was going to Paris, he wrote 
to Lord North, on the 15th November, 1776: 
" Bring as much forward as you can before the re- 
cess, as real business is never so well considered 

■ Pot Mem., i. B9.: Lord Brougham'B Works, iii. 84 ; Corr. of 
Geo. III. with Lord North, i. 17U. 

» Lord Broughama Works, ili. 85. 

• King to Lord North, 6th April, 1770 ; Lord BrunghaiD'H Works, 
iii. 71, 88, lue, 108. 

King to Lord North, 12th March, 17T2; Bth April, 3Sth Oct., 
778 ; 28th Feb., 4th and nth March, 1779 ; Con. of G™. 111. with 
Lord North, i. 96, &c. 

'King to Lord North. 7th Jun., 1770. 'Sarprised that T. 
Townsond was Bilent.'— King to Lord North, 19th Dec, 177a. 
/iirf., 81. ' I should think I*rd G. Germaiae might nnlh graat pro- 
priety hare said a frv words to put thn dufence in motion.'— King to 
Lonl North, 2nd Pcb., 1778. Lord Brougham's Worki, iii. 105. 
aa iccensed Bguiasl Dundas for the earae reason, 21Ch Feb., 
\nS.-Ibid., lOfl, 

■ Kingto Lord North, Bth Feb., 1775; 6tli aoil 9ti March, 17;b. , 
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AS wben the attention of the House is not taken 
up with noisj declamation." 

Military officers were still exposed to niarks of the 
king's displeasiue. In 1773, Colonel Bane DiHtniiMi 
and Sir Hugh Williams, both refractory ''^''*"^"- 
membera of Parliament, were passed over in a brevet, 
or promotion : and Colonel Barre, in order to mark 
his sense of the injustice of this act of power, re- 
BJgned his commisBion in the army.' The kiug, 
ojwever, appears to have modified his opinions as 
to his right of depriving members of military com- 
mands, on account of their conduct in Parliament. 
Writing to Lord North, on the 6th March, 1779, 
he says : ' I am strongly of opinion that the general 
officers, who through Parliament have got govern- 
ments, should, on opposing, lose them. This ia 
very different from removing them from their 
military command;!.' * On the 9th March be writes • 
* I wish to see the list of the defaulters, who have 
either employments, or military governments.'* 

Not without many affronts, and much unpopu- 
larity, the king and his minister long thqWdb 
triumphed over all opposition in Parlia- wamv wia 
ment ;' but in 1778, the signal failure of mizustr)'. 
their policy, the crisis in American affairs, and the 
impending war with France, obliged them to enter 
into negotiations with Lord Chatham, for the ad- 

' Loid Broueham's Worlca. iii. 97. 

• Chatham Com, it. 243, 251. 

■ Lord Brougbam'ii Works, iii. 130 ) Con. of Oeo. III. *H1) l>aid 
Borth, ii. 236. 

• Corr. nf Goo. III. with Lold Vorth, ii 239. 

• FoiMem., i. Ufi 119. 
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DilHsinn of that etatesmaD and some of the leaders 
of opposition into the ministry. The king needed 
their assistance, but was resolved not to adopt their 
policy. He would accept them aa instruments of 
Lis own will, but not aa responsible minieterB. If 
their coudscIb should prevail, he would himself be 
humiliated and disgraced. 

In a letter to Lord North, on the 1 5th March, 
1778, the king says : ' Honestly, I would rather lose 
the crown I now wear, than bear the ignominy of 
possessing it under their shackles.' ' And, again, on 
the 17th of March, he writes : ' I am still ready to 
accept any part of them tliat will come to the assist- 
ance of my present efficient ministers ; but, whilst 
any ten men in the kingdom will stand by me, I vrill 
not give myself up to bondage. My dear Lordj I 
will rather risk my crown than do what I think per- 
sonally disgraceful. It is impossible this nation 
should not stand by me. If they will not, they shall 
have another king, for I never will put my hand to 
what will make me miserable to the last hour of my 
life.'* Again, on the 18th, he writes; 'Rather than 
be shackled by those desperate men (if the nation 
will not stand by me), I will rather see any form of 
government introduced into this island, and lose my 
crown, rather than wear it as a disgrace.'* The 
failure of these negotiations, followed by the death 

' lord Brougham'B Works, iii. 108 ; Fox Mom., i. 18B. Tbere is 
■nothPF letter, in n Bimilar Btmia, on the 16tJi March ; Corr. of Geo. 
111. with Lord North, ii. 151. 

' Lonl Broaghiiin'B Works, iii. 110; Foi Mom., i, 191 ; Corr. of 
Geo. nC. iritb Lord North, ii. 1S3. 

' Lonl Bnjocliam'B Works, iii. ill; Fui Mem., i. 193; Cotr. of 
Geo. UL irilJi Loid Nortli ii. I.'i;. 
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uf Tjord Chatham, left unchanged the unfurtuiiat« 
administration of Lord North. 

OvertureB, indeed, were made to the Whig leaders, 
to join a new ministry under Lord Wey- The tiing 
mouth, which were, perhaps imwiaely, de- w/m™ 
clined ; ' and henceforth the king was re- ^"''^' 
solved to admit none to his councils without exacting 
li pledge of compliance with hia wiahea. Thus, on 
the 4th February, 1779, writing to Lord North, he 
■ays : ' You may now sound Lord Howe ; but, before 
t name him to preside at the Admiralty Board, I 
must expect an explicit declaration that he will 
Bcalously concur in prosecuting the war in all tfae 
quarters of the globe." Again, on the 22nd June, 
1779, he writes: ' Before I will hear of any man's 
readiness to come into ofBce, I will expect to see it 
signed under his own hand, that he is resolved to 
keep the empire entire, and that no troops shall con- 
•equently he mthdrawn from thence (i. t. America), 
nor independence ever allowed,' * It was not with- 
out reason that this deplorable contest waa called 
the king's war.* 

At this time it was openly avowed in the House 
ef Commons by Lord George Germaine, that the 
king was his own minister ; and Mr. Fox lamented 
' that his Majesty waa hia own unadvised minister.' * 
Nor was it unnatm-al ihat the king should expect 

' Fox Mem., i. 2u7 : Lord J. RuaseU'a Life of Fox, i. 193. 
' Lord Brougliani's Woika, iii. 127 ; Fot Mem., i. 211, 312, 
■ Hiid., 236. 

• Pari, Hist,, lii. 867; Walp. Mem., it. lU; NLcholl's Rea.ll.. 
L36. 

* Dec. *iu, -iTS :;d Mr. Coke'4 motioD upon CliDtuna pni«lan 
bon ; Fox Mem., L i\ih 
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mch submission from other stateemen, when his first 
minister was carrying out a policy of which he dis- 
approved, but wanted resolution to resist'' — and 
when Parliament had hitherto suppoi-ted his ill- 
omened measures. Lord North did not conceal his 
own views concerning the continuance of the Ameri- 
can war. In announcing to the king the resignation 
of Lord Gower, who was of opinion that the contest 
' must end in ruin to his Majesty and the country,' 
he said : ' in the argument Lord North had certainly 
one disadvantage, which is that he held in his heart, 
and hfl= held for three years past, the same opinion 
as Lord Gower,*' Yet the minister submitted 10 
the stronger will of his royal master. 

Again, however, the king was reduced to treat with 
i> luTwd to ^^ opposition ; but was not leas resolute 
tiiToiTOh' •'^ ^'^ determination that no change of 
EiiioB. ministers should affect the policy of his 

measures. On the 3rd December, 1779, he wa? 
prevailed upon to give Lord Thurlow authority to 
open a negotiation with the leaders of the opposition; 
and expressed his willingness ' to admit into his con- 
hdence and service any men of public spirit and 
tiilentfi, who will join with part of the present 
ministry in forming one on a more enlarged scale, 
provided it be understood that every means are to 
be employed to keep the empire entire, to prosecute 
the present just and unprovoked war in all its 
l>ranche8, with the utmost vigour, and that his 
Majesty's past measures be treated with propr 
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tMpect.'' Finding the compliance of independent 
BtateBmeQ leas ready than he desired, he writes to 
Lord Thurlow, on the 18th December, 'From the 
cold disdain with which I am treated, it is evident 
to me what treatment I am to expect from the oppo- 
Bition, if I was to call them into my service. To 
obtain their support, I must deliver up my person, 
my principles, and my dominiona into their bands,'* 
In other words, the king dreaded the admission of 
any miuieters to hia councila, who claimed an inde- 
pendent judgment upon the policy for which thiir 
would become responsible. 

tn the meantime, the increasing influence of the 
crown, and the active personal exercise of Pro'«w 
|. ita prerogatives, were attracting the atten- the'Inwn' 
I tion of the people and of Parliament. In I''"*-*"' 
the debate on the addresa at the opening of Par- 
liament, on the 25th November, 1779, Mr. Fi^x 
said : * He saw very early indeed, in the present 
reign, the plan of government which had been laiil 
down, and had since been invariably pursued in every 
department. It was not the mere rumour of the 
I streets that the king was his own minister: the fatal 
I truth was evident, and had made itself evident in 
\ every circumstance of the war carried on against 
I America and the West Indies.'' This was denied 
■"by ministers ;' but evidence, not accessible to con- 

' Lord Brougham's Works, ii 
' Lord Bmugfaaia'a Works, ii 
' Pari. HiBU, in. 1120, 
* Sse the speeches of the Lord Advocute. the Swretni^'al-Wui 
- ii AUoroej-aunaral, ihid., 113u, 113H, lliu. 
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tt^mporaricE, has since made bis statement indiBpiit- 
Able. 

Early in the following year, niimeroua public 
mee'^ings were held, associations formed, and peti- 
tions presented in favour of economic reforms ; and 
complaining of the undue influence of the crown, 
and of the patronage and corruption by which it was 
maintained.' It was for the redresa of these griev- 
ances that Mr, Bm^ke offered bis celebrated scheme 
of economical reform. He confessed that the main 
object of this scheme was ' the reduction of that cor- 
rupt influence, which is itself the perennial spring 
of all prodigality and of all disorder ; which loads us 
more than millions of debt ; which takes away 
vigour from our arms, wisdom from our councils, 
and every shadow of authority and credit from the 
most venerable parts of our constitution.'' 

On the 6th April, Mr. Dunning moved resolutions, 
Mr Dun. '"^ * Committee of the whole House, founded 
ml'iiiioS 'ip"ii these petitions. The first, which is 
'""'■ memorable in political history, affirmed 

'that the influence of the crown has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished.' ' The Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Dundaa, endeavoured to diminish tiia 
force of this resolution by the prefatory words, ' that 
it is necessary to declare ;' bnt Mr. Fox. on behalf 
of the opposition, at once assented to this amend- 
ment, and the resolution was carried by a majority 
of eighteen. A second resolution was agreed to, 
without a division, afBrmiug the right of the House 



ParL Hist., xi„ 1370 ; Ann. Beg., iiiii. 85. 
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■to correct abuses in the civil list expenditure, and 
every other branch of the public revenue ; and also 
a third, aiBnning ' that it is the duty of this House 
to provide, as far as may be, an immediate and 
effectual redress of the abuses complained of in thn 
petitions presented to this House,' The opposition, 
finding themselves in a majority, punhed forward 
their auccesa. They would consent to no delay; 
and these resolutions were immediately reported and 
agreed to by the House. This debate was signalised 
by the opposition speech of Sir Fletcher Norton, the 
Speaker, who bore his personal testimony to the in- 
creased and increasing influence of the crown,' The 
king, writing to Lord North, on the 11th April, 
concerning these obnoaious resolutions, said : ' I 
wish I did not feel at whom they were personally 
levelled.'* 

The same matters were also debated, in this se»' 
8ion, in the House of Lords. The debate Ijota shio. 
on the Earl of Shelbume'a motion, of the nl^u™ oc 
8th February, for an inquiry into the £S«iiiiSV. 
public expenditure, brought out further testimo- 
nies to the influence of the crown. Of these the 
most remarkable was given by the Marquess of 
Kockingham ; who asserted that since the acces- 
sion of the king, there had been ' a fixed determi- 
nation to govern this country under the forms of 
law, through the influence of the crown.' * Every- 
thing within and without, whether in cabinet. Par- 
liament, or elsewhere, carried about it the most 
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unequiTOcal marka of such a system; the nhole 
economy of executive government, iu all its branches, 
prodaimed it, whether professional, deliberative, or 
ittficial. The supporters of it in books, pamphlets, 
nod newspapers, avowed it, and defended it with- 
out reserve. It was early in the present reign pio- 
mulged as a court axiom, 'that the power and 
influence of the crown alone was sufficient to support 
any set of men his Majesty might think proper to 
call to his councils.' The fact bore evidence of its 
truth : for through the influence of the crown, ma- 
jorities had beeu procui-ed to support any men or 
auy measurea, which an administration, thus con- 
stituted, thought proper to dictate,' ' 

This very motion provoked the exercise of pre- 
intiinrcia- rogative, in an arbitrary and offensive form, 
pcjors, in order to influence the votes of peerSj and 
to intimidate opponents. The Marquess of Carmar- 
then and the Earl of Pembroke had resigned their 
offices in the household, in order to give an inde- 
pendent vote. liefore the former had voted, he 
received notice that he was dismissed from the lord- 
lieutenancy of the East Riding of the county of 
York ;' and soon after the latter had recorded hia 
vote, he was dismissed from the lord-lieutenancy of 
"Wiltshire, — an office which had been held by his 
family, at different times, for centuries.' This fla- 
grant exercise of prerogative could not escape the 

' PrtH. Hist, II. 1346. 

' Ihld., 1340. 

' Hia dismiasal was by tht pBrsoniil orders of the king, who wrote 
to Loid Nor(i, lOlh Feb., 1780; •! cftnnot cb-«ietlie lieuteDiiDoj o( 
Wllsbin nhould be in Che bands of oppoaitiob.' 
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notice of Parliament ; and on the 6th March, Lord 
Shelbume moved au address praj'ing the king to 
acntiaint the House whether ho hEid been adviaed, 
and by whom, to dismiss these peers 'from their 
employments, for their conduct iu Pai-iiameot.' 
The motion wa^ negatived by a large majority : but 
the imeonBtitutional acta of the king were strongly 
condemned in debate ; and again animadversions 
were made upon the influence of the crown, more 
especially in the administration of the army and 
militia.' 

On the meeting of Parliament, on the 27th 
November, 1781, amendments were moved pg^_ 
in both Houses, in answer to the king's oJ'^Jfiu- 
Bpeecb, when strong opinions were expressed i™JJ^, 
regarding the influence of the crown, and "*'' 
the irregular and irresponsible system under which 
the government of the country was conducted. The 
Duke of Richmond said, ' that the country was 
governed by clerks, — each minister confining him- 
■elf to his own office, — and, consequently, instead of 
reBponsibility, union of opinion, and concerted mea- 
sures, nothing was displayed but dissension, weak- 
ness, and con-uption.' The 'interior cabinet,' he 
declared, had been the ruin of this country.* The 
Marquess of Rockingham described the system of 
government pursued since the commencement of the 
reign aa ' a prospective system, — a system of favour- 
itism and secret influence,'* Mr. Fox imputed all 
the defeats and disasters' of the American war to the 
influence of the crown.* 

i. tt&V. 
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The king was never diverted, by defeat and 
Final over, disaster, from his resolution to maintain the 
5*^7*°' W3''' with America: but the House of Com- 
ttini?t^, mens was now determined upon peace ; and 
''*^" a struggle ensued which was to decide the 
fate of the minister, and to overcome, by the power 
of Parliament, the stubborn will of the king. On 
the 22nd February, 1782, Creneral Conway moved 
an address deprecating the continuance of the war, 
but was defeated by a majority of one.' On the 
27th, he proposed another address with the same 
object. Lord North begged for a short respite : but 
an adjournment being refused by a majority of nine- 
teen, the motion was agreed to without a division.* 

On the receipt of the king's answer, General Con- 
way moved a resolution that ' the House will consider 
as enemies to the king and country all who shall 
advise, or by any means attempt, the further prose- 
cution of offensive war, fur the purpose of reducing 
the revolted colonies to obedience hy force.'* In 
reply to this proposal, Lord North astonished the 
House by announcing, — not that he proposed to re- 
sign on the reversal of the policy, to which he was 
pledged, — but that he was prepared to give effect to 
the instructions of the House I Mr, Fox repudiated 
the principle of a minister remaining in office, to 
carry out the policy of his opponents, against hia 
own judgment ; and General Conway's resolution was 
agreed to. Lord North, however, persevered wita 
his propositions for peace, and declared his deter- ■ 
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' lUd.. 10(14, 

• ItbMiiri'll. iiW., 11167. 
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mination to retain office until the king sliould com- 
mand bim to resign, or the House should point out 
to him, in the clearest manner, the propriety of with- 
drawing.' No time was lost in pressing bim with 
the latter alternative. On (he 8th March, a motion 
of Lord John Cavendish, charging all the misfor- 
tunes of the war upon the incompetency of the 
ministers, was lost by a majority of ten.' On the 
15th, Sir J. Rous moved that ' the House could no 
longer repose confidence in the present ministers,' 
and his motion was negatived by a majority of 
nine.* On the 20th the assault was about to he 
repeated, when Lord North announced his resig- 
nation,* 

The king had watched this stniggle with great 
anxiety,as one personal to himself. Writing Tiie kioe'i 
to Lord North on the 17th March, after ihst«tQo( 
the motion of Sir J. Rous, he said : ' I am >«■. 
resolved not to throw myself into the hands of the 
opposition at all events; and shall certainly, if 
things go as they seem to tend, know what my 
conscience as well as honour dictates, as the only 
way left for me.'" He even dosLred the royal yacht 
to be prepared, and talked as if nothing were now 
left for him but to retire to Hanover.* But it had 
become impossible to retain any longer in his service 
that *contidential minister,' whom he had 'always 

' ParLHiat., U07. 

• Ibid. 1170. 

' Fox Mem., i. 288 ; King' 
apopsp III. with Loni North, ii. 41 
" " " m., i. 287 (Lord HyUan 
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treated more aa his friend than minister.'' By the 
earnest solicitations of the king,' Lord North had . 
been induced to retain office against his own wishes : 
lie bad persisted in a policy of which lie disapproved ; 
and when forced to abaudon it, he still held hia 
ffround, in order to protect the king from the 
intrusion of those whom hia Majesty regarded as 
bis personal enemies.* He was now fairly driven 
from his post, and the king, appreciating the personal 
devotion of his minister, rewarded his zeal and 
fidelity with a munificent present from the privy 
purse/ 

The king's correspondence with Lord North' 
Th8 kfDg'i gives us a remarkable insight into the 
during Locd relations of his Majesty with that minister, 
minfatiT. and with the government of the country. 
Not only did he direct the minister in all important 
matters of foreign and domestic policy, but he 
instructed him as to the management of debates in 
Parliament, suggested what motions should be made 

' King to I/)rd North, 2nd June, 1778, 

= Kings Letlera to Loni Nurth, 3lBt Jan,, nth, 22nd, 23pd, 29th. 
an<l 30tb ViaKAx, Btb April, May 6th, 26tb, &c, 177S^ 30th Nut., 
1779 ; 19th May, 1780 ; 19th March, 1782. 

' On thp IBtb March, 1782, the very day iMfora ha announced 
liU intention to resign, the king irrnte: 'If you resign before I 
have decided »hat to do, yon vill certainly for aver forfeit my 

' The king, in his letter to Lord North, sriys : ' AUoif me to 
hssIbC you with 10,009^., lfi,UOO;.. or even 2O,0OU/., if that will be 
sntBcienl.'— ioj-ii Browghani i Life of George UI.: Wotia, iii, 18. 
Mr. AdolphuB slatee, from priyale information, that the present 
amounted to 30,0OM. In 1777 he hod also offered Lord Norih 
l,>,OOUi., or 29,00W. if necessary, to set his affiiirs in ordpr.— t'OT-c, 
if Qeorge III. vAih Lord North, ii, 82, 

' Appendix to Lotd Bruughiim's Lite of Lord North; Worka. iii. 
CT. Corr. of Charge III, with Lord Norch ; by W. C, Dooue, 2 roll. 
»1l:. 1S07. 
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or opposed, and how meaaiires should be caiTied. Hn 
reserved to himself all the patronage, — he aiTanged 
the entire cast of the administration,— settled the 
relative places and pretensions of ministers of state, 
of law oiEcers, and members of his household,— 
nominated and promoted the English and Scotch 
judges, — appointed and translated bishops, nom- 
inated deans, and dispensed other preferment* in 
the church.' He disposed of military governments, 
regiments, and commissioos; and himself ordered 
the marohing of troops.' He gave or refused titles, 
honours, and pensions.^ All his directions were 
peremptory: Louis the Great himself could not 
have been more royal: — he enjoyed the conscioufi- 
tjesB of power, aud felt himself ' every inch a 
king.' 

But what had been the result of twenty years of 
kingcraft? Whenever the king's personal Ramiuoi 
influence had been the greatest, there had i«iic^. 
been the fiercest turbuleaco and discontent among 
the people, the most signal failures in the measures 
of the government, and the heaviest disasters to the 
state. Of all the evil days of England during this 
king's long reign, the worst are recollected in the 
minietriea of Lord Bute, Mr. GrenvJlle, the Duke of 



' Cotr. of George lU. with Lord North, ii. 37, 213, SSS, 368, '( 
passim. Wraiall'a Mem,, ii. 148. Much to his credit, he set-urfd 
llie appoiniment of the po«r Gmj (o the pmfeMonhip of Modem 
Historj nc Cunihridge, 8lh Mnrch, 1771. 

' aSth Oclober, 1775: "On Iha receipt of yoar letter, / kav 
erdtrtd Elliott's dmgonns to march from H^'iilej to Hoanitaw.' 

' 'We mtut hoshand honours,' wrnl« the ding tu Lord North na 
the 18th Jnlv. 1777, on refueing to make Sir W. HamiltuQ a priry- 
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tJrafloD, and Lord North. Nor had the royal will, — 
however potential with ministers, — prevailed in the 
government of the country. He had been thwarted 
and humbled by his parliamenta, and insulted by 
demagogues: parliamentary privilege, which he had 
Bought to uphold as boldly as his own prerogative, 
had been defied and overcome by Wilkes and the 
printers: the liberty of the press, which he would 
have restrained, had been provoked into licentious- 
ness ; and his kingdom had been shorn of some of 
its fairest provinces.' 

On the retirement of Lord North, the king sub- 
Kocktagham mitted, with a bad grace, to the Hock- 
17BV. ' ingham administration. He found places, 
indeed, for his own friends, but the policy of the 
cabinet was as distasteful to him as were the persona 
of some of the statesmen of whom it was composed. 
Its first principle was the concession of independence 
to America, which he had so long resisted: its 
second was the reduction of the influence of the 
crown, by the abolition of offices, the exclusion of 
contfRctors from Parliament, and the disfranchise- 
ment of revenue officers.' Shortly after its forma- 
tion, Mr. Fox, writing to Mr. Fitzpatrick,' said : 
' provided we can stay in long enough to give 
a good stout blow to the influence of the crown, 
I do not think it much signifies how soon we go out 
after.'* This ministry was constituted of materials 



See Mr. Powjb'h iipt quotBtion from Gibbon, 12tli Deer., 1781 ( 
1. Hiat., iiii. 803 ; Wraiaira Mem., ii. 4G(I. 
SueUDgham Mem., i. 462. * 28th April, 1781. 

Fox Mem. i. 317. 
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not likely to unite, — of men who had supported the 
late ministry, and of the leaders of the parliament- 
ary opposition, — or, as Mr. Fox expressed it, 'it 
consisted of two parts, one belonging to the king, 
the other to the public.'' Such men could not be 
espected to act cordially together: but they aimed 
their blow at the influence of the crown, by passing 
the contractors' bill, the revenue oiBcers' bill, and a 
bill for the reduction of oiEces.* They also suffered 
the former policy of the com-t to be stigmatised, by 
expunging from the journals of the House of 
Commons, the obnoxious resolutions which had 
affirmed the disability of Wilkes, A ministry pro- 
moting such measures as these, was naturally viewed 
with distrust and ill-will by the court, So hard 
was the struggle between them, that the surly 
chancellor, Lord Thurlow, — who had retained his 
oflace by the express desire of the king, and voted 
against all the measures of the government, — 
affirmed that Lord Rockingham was 'bringing 
things to a pass where either his head or the king's 
must go, in order to settle which of them is to 
govern the country.'* The king was described hy 
his Tory friends as a prisoner in the bauds of hia 
ministers, and represented in the caricatures of the 
day, as being put in fetters by his gaolers,* In the 
same spirit, ministers were termed the ' Regency,' 

■ Fox Horn., i. 293 ; Lord John RoBftell'a Life of Fox, i. 284, si 
ttq. Lord John Huseell says : ' It must be ownrd xhaX. the cum- 
pDsition of thn Roctingham miQiatn' wiie n niMlerpiete of rovij 
■kill.'— ii'd. 28fi ; WraiaU's Mem., iii. 10-18. 

* Saa Chapter VI. " Foi Mem, i. 294, 

* Roekioghsm Mem,, U. 4S6. 
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as i f they had assumed to exercise the royal authority. 
In a few months, however, this minislry, was on the 
point of breaking up, in consequence of differences 
of opinion and personal jealousies, when the death 
of Lord Rockingham dissolved it. 

Mr. Fox and his friends retired, and Lord Shel- 
lartBhei. burne, who had represented the king in 
niioisoy. the late cabinet, was placed at the head of 
iMi. ' the new administration ; while Mr, Wil- 
liam I'itt now iirst entered office, though little 
more than twenty-three years of age, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.' The secession of the 
popular party restored the king's confidence in his 
ministers, who now attempted to govern by his 
influence, and t« maintain their position against a 
formidable combination of parties. Horace Wal- 
pole represents Lord Shelbume as ' trusting to 
maintain himself entirely by the king ; '* and such 
was the state of parties that, in truth, he had little 
else to rely upon. In avowing this influence, he 
artfully defended it, in the spirit of the king's 
fnenda, by retorting upon the great Whig families. 
He would never consent, he said, 'that the king of 
England should be a king of the Mahrattae; for 
among the Mahrattas the custom is, it seema, for a 
certain number of great lords to elect a Peishwah, 
who is thus the creature of the aristocracy, and is 
vested with the plenitude of power, while their king 
ifl, in fact, nothing more than a royal pageant.' ' 

' Tomlino's Life of Pitt, i. 86. ' Y<t\ Mem,, ii. II. 

■ r'arl.llLSt..iiii. luOS. M.my orie'ni! mcniorinls of Lord 3heU 
bamE are to be fcuDd in big Life, Lji Ixjrd Edmoiid Fiti 




-wM oae flf Ae ^Mit «yi>ic»I ia oar ]»c*l«ftt oMtsm 
t«rtK»i»l IMmj. The njal pfcnigMirM v<« tW 
OBA ade, Md Ac f w m of f^ifiuBcM «« Uw 

the BecoUiML. Bm tlte issos iUiutmtvd Iti* 
ijaismouHt ™*p-»"' of tlie crown. 

TKe leaden (rftLe eoalitioo natuntlK «xpo«<t««l t* 
meoeed to pover ; but the king wiut tv^mUvU to 
remet tbeir pretenaoas. He saujH>t Mf- INuV 
BMBtance to form a government ; fktii) vrith «uo)i « 
minister, would have braved the unitwl frti-wm -vf 
the opposition. But that Sft^ciuiui ititUwuiUt, 

■ LmA AucklBtid'i CuiT., 1. s, tk 
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though not yet twenty-four years of age,' had taken 
an accurate Hurvey of the etate of parties, and of 
puhlic opinion ; and seeing that it was not yet the 
time for putting himself in the front of the battle, 
he resisted the aolicitations of his Majesty, and the 
advice of his friends, in order to await a more 
fitting opportunity of serving his sovereign.* In 
vain did the king endeavour once more to disunite 
the coalition, by making separate proposals to Lord 
North and the Duke of Portland. The new con- 
federacy was not to be shaken, — and the king found 
himself at its mercy. It was long, however, before 
he would submit. He wrote to Lord Weymouth 
'to desire hia support against his new tyrants;'* 
and ' told the Lord Advocate that sooner than yield 
he would go to Hanover, and had even prevailed 
upon the queen to consent.' From this resolution 
he was probably dissuaded by the rough counsels of 
Lord Thurlow, ' Your Majesty may go,' said he, 
* nothing is more easy ; hut you may not find it ao 
easy to return, when your Majesty becomes tired of 
staying there.' It was not until the country had 
been for seventeen days without a government, that 
the king agreed to Lord North's scheme of a coali- 
tion ministry. But further difficulties were raised ; 
and at length the House of Commons interposed. 
Kid ^ After several debates, — in one of which 
Mr. Fox accused the king's secret friends 
of breaking off the negotiation, — the House ad- 

[r. Pitt waa bora 28th May, 1769, 

oralina's Life of Pilt, i. 140 ; Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, i. 

1 1 ; Letters of the King to Mr. Pitt, IIM., App. ii. iii. 

ox Hem., ii. 42 (Horace nalpola). 
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dreiwed his Majesty to form ' an administration 
eutitled to the confidence of his people.' The ad- 
dress was graciously answered ; but still no minJHtry 
was formed. Again the king pressed Mr, ^^ 
Pitt to become his premier, who again ^t*"*^ 
fiiuily and finally refused.' At length, after an ex- 
traordinary interval of thirty-seven days, cmiiuob 
from the 24th February to the 2nd April, um. 
the coalition ministry was completed under the Duke 
of Portland.* 

Such are the vicissitudes of political life, that 
Lord North, who for years had been the EirortiBf 
compliant and obsequious minister of the o^u'^II^Jl,. 
king, was now forcing bis way into office, SDt'"85^ 
in alliance with Mr. Fox, the king's most '''"°'*- 
dreaded opponent, and lately hia own. While the 
king was yot holding thom at bay, the new friends 
were concerting measures for restraining his futiire 
influence. As no one had submitted to that in- 
Buence so readily as Lord North, we cannot intrude 
into their secret conferences without a smile. Mr. 
Kox insisted that the king should not he suffered to 
be his own minister, to which Lord North replied ; 
' If you mean there should not he a government 
by departments, I agree with you. I think it a 
weiy bad system. There should be one man, or 

' Tomline'e Life of Pitt, i. IfiO; LetWr to iLe King, 2fith MHrch, 
1783 ; Lord Sianhops'a Life of Pitt, i. App. ii. ; Wniiall'a Mwu., ill. 
3S7, 353, 374, &c. 

» The kiog availed himself of his freedom from ministfrinl m- 
Btraint, to fill up the vaoiuil see of Canterbury. The tranelation of 
Dr. Uoore, Bishop of itangnr, wns comtileted oo the very day on 
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a cabinet, to govern the whole, aad direct every 
measure. Government by departments was not 
brought in by me. I found it bo, and had not 
the vigour and resolution to put an end to it. The 
king ought to be treated with all sort of respect 
and attention : but the appearance of power ia all 
that a king of this country can have. Though the 
government in my time was a government by depart- 
ments, the whole was done by the ministers, except 
in a few instances.' ' 

But whatever were the views of ministers re- 
ThtkinB'i gaining the king's future authority, he 
iH^nS himself had no intention of Eubmittiug to 
them. He did not attempt to disguise his 
repugnance to the ministry which had been forced 
upon him: but-, avowing that he yielded to com- 
pulsion, gave them to understand that they need 
espect no support &om him, and that he would not 
create any British peers upon their recommendation. 
He told Lord Temple ' that to such a ministry he 
never would give his confidence, and that he would 
take the first moment for dismissing them,'* The 
coalition had not found favour in the country ; and 
no pains were spared, by the king's friends, to 
increase its unpopularity. Meanwhile tha king 
watched all the proceedings of his ministers with 
jealousy, thwai"tcd them whenever he could, criti- 
cised their policy, and openly assumed an attitude of 
opposition.* Thus, writing to Mr. For, who, as 

' • Fox Mem., ii. 38 

■ ■ Conrt and Cabinota of Goore* III., i. 302 ; Wramll's Hsia., iii. 

ATB, iv. 499. * See WruaU's Mem., it. fij. 
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secretary of state, was negotiating the peace, in 
August, 1783, he said : ' I cannot say that I am bC 
surprised at France not putting the last strokee to 
the definitive treaty, as soon as we may wiah, as our 
having totally disarraedj in addition to the exti'eme 
anxiety shown for peace, during the whole period 
that has ensued, since the end of February, 1782, 
certainly makes her feel that she can have no 
reason to apprehend any evil from so slighting a 
proceeding.' ' 

An opportunity soon arose for more active hostility- 
Mr. Fox's India Bill had been brought into Mr. Po>'> 
the House of Commons; and, in spite of usj. 
the most strenuous opposition, was being rapidly 
passed by large majorities. It was denounced as 
unconstitutional, and as an invasion of the prero- 
gatives of the crown : but no means had been found 
to stay its progress. The king now concerted with 
his friends a bold and unscrnpidoiis plan for dt'- 
feating the bill, and overthrowing his ministi-rs. 
Instead of requiring the withdrawal or amendment 
of the billj^as he was entitled to do, — his name 
was to be used, and an active canvass under- Cwof ttio 
taken by his authority, aga inat the me.asure aguinw it. 
of his own ministers. Though this plan was agreed 
xipon eight days before the bill reached the Hoiikb 
of Lords, it naa cautiously concealed. To arrest the 
progress of the bill in the Commons was hopelej* ; 
and the interference of the crown, in that Hou!«, 
would have excited dangerous resentment. The 

• Fox Mem., ii. Ul. 
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liluw was therefore to be struck in the other IIouw, 
where It would have greater weight, and be attended 
with less dauger,' Lord Temple, — who had siig- 
■iested this plan, in concert with I^oni Thurlow, and 
lo whom its execution was entrusted, — having had 
an audience with his Majesty, declared himself 
authorised to protest ^;ainst the bill in the king's 
name. And in oilier to leave no doubt as to hia 
ei>mmiBsion, the following words were written upon 

' His Majesty allows Earl Temple to say that 
whoever voted for the India Bill, was not only not 
liis friend, but would be considered by him as an 
enemy; and if these words were not strong enongli, 
Karl Temple might use whatever words he might 
deem stronger, and more to the pui^pose.'' 

With these credentials, Lord Temple proceeded to 
cunvass the peers, — with what success was soon 
apparent. On the first reading, supported by Lord 
Thurlow and the Duke of Richmond, he gave the 
siy^nal of attack. The peel's assumed a threatening 
attitude,' and on the 15bh December, placed the 
ministers in a minority, on a question of adjourn- 
ment. Little secrecy or reserve was maintained by 
the king's friends, who took care to proclaim hia 
Majesty's wishes. The use made of the king's name 
was noticed by the Duke of Portland, the Duke of 

' Court and Cabbets of George ni., i. 288. 289 ; Wiiaall's Mem., 
\\.<6»,.fim- 889; Lord SUnhope'e Lifs of Kit, i. U6. 

- (Jourt and Cnbineta of George III., i. 288, 289 \ Fox Mnm., ii. 
H.iS ; Lord John Ru8sell"a Life of Fox, ii. 40. 

' Mnny of them withdrew their proiies from the miniBlera a few 
boiin, before the met'.ing of thv Uuum.— Pa/-^. HUl., ziLt. 21 1. 
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^^■Rjchmond, and Earl Fitzwllliam : and was not denied 
^^Pl^ Lord Temple.' 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, writing to Lord Ossory, on tlie 
15th December, eaid: 'the proxies of the king's 
friends are arrived against the bill. The public is 
fiill of alarm and astonishment at the treachery, as 
well as the imprudence, of this unconstitutional 
interference. Nobody guesses what will be the con- 
eequences of a conduct that is generally compared to 
that of Charles I., in 1641.'* 

Before the success of the court measures was com- 
plete, the Commons endeavoured to arrest ^J'^™^"" 
them. On the 17th December, Mr. Baker, "™«"f"* 
after denouncing secret advice to the crown, J,^^^"^' 
against its responsible ministers, and the Im."*^' 
use of the king's name,moved a resolution, 'that it is 
ITrkiow necessary to declare, that to report any opiuiou, 
t pretended opinion, of his Majesty, upon any bill, 
r other proceeding, depending in either House of 
parliament, with a view to infltience the votes of 
■itfae mem'oers, ia a high crinie and misdemeanour, 
rogatory to the honour of the crown, — a breach of 
the fundamental privilegeB of Parliament, and sub- 
versive of the constitution.'* 

In vain did Mr. Pitt contend that the House could 
not deal with rnmours, and that the hereditary 
councillors of the crown had always a right to give 
advice to their sovereign. Mr. Fox replied in a 

' 16th Dm., 1783: Pari. HiHt, ixir. 151-160; Tomlinc'B Lifp of 
fttt, i. 222 ; Rose Corr., i. 47 ; Lord John BnHseirB Lifp of Foi, i. 
" : Auckland Curt., L 67 ; Lord Srnnhope'a Life of Piw, i. 1«- 

I. ' Fox Mem., ii. 220. 

* Com. Jom-n., ]tsiii. 84? ; P^rL Hist., iiiv. ISB. 
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miidterly speech, full of constitutional arguments, 
and eloquent with indignant remonstrances.' The 
resolution was vot«d by a majority of seventy-three ; 
aud the House resolved to go into committee on the 
state of the nation, on the following Monday. But 
this was not enough. It was evident that the king 
had determined upon a change of ministers ; and 
lest he should also attempt to overthrow the obnoxi- 
ous majority by a sudden dissolution, the House, on 
the motion of Mr. Erakine, agreed to a resolution 
affirming the necessity of considering a suitable 
remedy for abuses in the government of the British 
dominions in the East Indies ; and declaring ' that 
this House will consider as an enemy to his countrv, 
any person who shall presume to advise his Majestv 
to prevent, or in any manner interrupt, the discharge 
of tliis important duty.' * The Commons had a right 
to protest against the irregular acts of the king's 
secret advisers : but the position assumed by minis- 
ters was indeed anomalous. It was not for them to 
level censures against the king himself. They 
should either have impeached or censujed Lord 
Temple, or, protesting against the abuse of his 
Mitjesty's name, should have tendered their own 
resignation.* 

' Mr. Foi cited the words reported to h«T6 teen used by Lorf 
Tsmple, Hnd challenged a conCmdiction ; upon which Mr. W. Srso' 
TJlJe snid, he was nuthorised b; his Doble relntive to Ga; that ha 
h.id never mode Dse nf those words. This denijil, as Mr. Fox 
oliSBFTed, amounted to nothing niore than that these hud nut beea 
the precise words used. — Pirf. Hist^ zxiv. 207, •i2S. Acd nee Lnrd 
S!anhope'a Life of Pitt, i. 16*. 

■ Pnrl. Hiat., ixir. 228. 

• I'oi Mem., ii. 2^9 ; Lord John Kuu ell's Life uf Foi ii. 45-43. 
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But the ftrange spectacle was here exhibited, of a 
kin|r plotting against his own ministers, — Suil^^'ti^ 
of the ministers inveighing against the con- J^^^. 
duct of their royal master, — of the House of Com-^ ' 
mons supporting them, and condemning the king, — 
and of the king defying at once hia ministers and 
the House of Commons, and trusting to his influence 
irith the Peera, The king's tactics prevailed. On 
the very day on which the Commons agreed to thesa 
strong remonstrances against his interference, it was 
crowned with complete success. The hill was re- 
' jected by the House of Lords,' and the next day the 
king followed up his advantage, by at once dismiss- 
ing his ministers.* To make this dismissal as con- 
temptuous as possible, he sent a message to Lord 
North, and Mr. Fox, commanding them to return 
their seals by their under-secretaries, as an audience 
would be disagreeable to Ms Majesty.' Earl Temple, 
who had done the king this service, was entrusted 
with the seals for the purpose of formally dismissing 
the other ministers: the man who had been the 
king's chief agent in defeating them, was chosen to 
offer them this last affront. 

But the battle was not yet won. The king had 
struck down his ministers, though supported it. pin » 
by a vast majority of the House of Com- nsj- 
mons : he had now to support a minister of Ms own 

' 17th D«-, 1783. Bj s majority of X^.—Varl. Hist., uiT. 19fi, 
I Mr. Fix, wriliiig immediately anennrdB, raid : ' We ue bait 
in the Hiiuae of Lords by vash treacheiy an the part of the Wag, 
and aucb meaDDfltis an the pnrt of his IHeads to theHoaae of Lordx, 
u Iff conld not expect either from him at tliem.' — Fox Mem., ii. 
Ij], 253. 

• Aunual Beg., ixvii. [71] ; Tomline's Lift of Pitt, i. 2au, 
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clioice against that majority, and to overcome it. 
Mr. Pitt no longer hesitated to take the post of 
trust and danger, which the king at once conferred 
upon him. His time had now come ; and he resolved 
10 give battle t.o an angry majority,— under leaders 
of great talents and experience, — smarting under 
defeat, and full of resentment at the unconstitutional 
means by which they had been overthrown. He 
accepted the offices of first lord of the Treasury and 
chaacellor of the Exchequer ; and the king's sturdy 
friend. Lord Thuilow, was reinstated as lord chan- 
cellor. Mr. Pitt had also relied upon the assistance 
of Earl Temple,' whose zeal in the king's service was 
much needed in such a crisis ; but that nobleman 
resigned the seals a few days after he had received 
lliem, assigning as his reason a desire to be free to 
answer any charges against him, arising eut of his 
recent conduct.' 

The contest which the youthful premier had now 
opiw.itiDo to conduct, was the most arduous that had 
mo™. ever devolved upon any minister, since the 

accession of the House of Hanover. So ovDrpower- 
ing was the majority against him, that there seemed 
scarcely a hope of offering it an effectual resistance. 
His opponents were so confident of success, that when 
a new writ was moved for Appleby, on Ids acceptance 
of office, the motion was received with shouts of 
derisive laughter.' And while the presumption of 

' Ha y!&* inteaiUBd to lead tbe House of Lords.— Tbmlui/j J^/a 
of Pitt, i. 232, 
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boy mioiater was ridiculed,' the strongest 
measiues were immediately taken to deprive him of 
his authority, and to intimidate the court, whose 
policy he supported. Many of Mr. Pitt's advisers, 
despairing of his prospects with the present Parlia- 
ment, counselled an immediate riissolution :' but the 
same consummate jud{>Tnent and foresight which, a 
few months earlier, had induced hira to decline 
office, because the time was not yet ripe for action, 
now led him to the conviction that he must convert 
public opinion to his side, before he appealed \a 
the people. Though standing alone, — without the 
aid of a single cabinet minister, in the House of 
Commons,^ — he resolved, under every disadvantage, 
to meet the assaults of his opponents on their own 
ground ; and his talents, iiis courage, and resources 
ultimately won a signal victory. 

Secure of their present majority, the first object 
of the opposition was to prevent a disaolu- Attemiiu to 
tion which they believed to be impending, aiisoindon. 
They could withhold the supplies, and press i'M- 
the king with representations against his minixtera. 
His Majesty had the unquestioned prerogatives of 
appointing his own constitutional advisers and dis- 
solving Parliament. The last appeal of both was to 
tiie people : and this appeal the Commons sought to 



to nn the linpp; phrase of Ershine 

QiEter bj the heat of hU own ambiii 

277. Id Ihe Kulliiid, hie youHi was thus Hdi 
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deny the king. The day after the dismissal of th« 
lat« ministers, tlie opposition insisted on the post- 
ponement of the third reading of the Land-tax bill 
for two days, in order, as Mr. Fox avowed, that it 
might not ' go out of tbeir hands until they ahouUl 
have taken such measures as would guard against 
the evils which might be expected from a dissolu- 
tion." On the 22nd December, the House went 
into committee on the state of the nation, when Mr, 
Erskine moved an address to the crown representing 
' that alarming rumours of an intended dissolution 
of Parliament have gone forth : ' that ' inconvenieocea 
and dangers ' were ' likely to follow from a proroga- 
tion or dissolution of the Parliament, in the present 
arduoiis and critical conjunction of affairs;' and 
beseeching bis Majesty 'to suffer his faithful Com- 
mons to proceed on the business of the session, the 
furtherance of which is so essentially necessary to 
the prosperity of the public ; and that his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to hearken to the advice 
of his faithful Commons, and not to the secret advices 
of particular persons, who may have private interests 
of their own, separate from the true interests of his 
Majesty and bis people.' ' Notwithstanding assu- 
rances that Mr. Pitt had no intention of advising a 
dissolution, and would not consent to it if advised by 
others, the address was agreed to, and presented to 
the king by the whole House. In bis answer the 
king assured them that he would ' not interrupt 
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Bior meeting by any eiercise of his prerogatiTc, 
citta^ of prorogation or disaolution.' ' This assnr- 
■noe, it was obeerved, merelj referred to the meeting 
of PariiBinrat after the ChnetEoas recess, and did 
not roDove the appr^besEions of the oppoation. On 
tbe 24th of December, a resolntion was agreed to, 
that Uie Treasoiy ought not to consent to tlie accept- 
ance of any more hills &om India, until it should 
to the House that there vere sufficient means 
tthem.* 

e strong measures had been taken in Ur. 
ntt's abeeoce; and on his return to the ^tAi^. 
House:, after ChriBtmas, the opposition re- ■'**■ 

their offensive attitude. Mr. Pox vent so 
aa to reAise to allow Mr. Pitt to deliver a message 
tlie king ; and being in possession of tbe House, 
moved the order of the day for the com- 
mittee cm the state of the nation. Id the debate 
which eneued, tbe opposition attempted to extort a 
promiae that Parliament should not be dissuived: 
but Mr. Pitt said be would not 'presume to compro- 
mise the royal prert^tive, or bargain it away in the 
House of Commons.' * This debate was signalised 
bj the declaration of G^ieral Boss that be had beoi 
■ent for by a k>rd of the Bedchamber, and told that 
if be voted gainst the new adminisbation <m the 
1 2th January, be wooM he oonsidered as an 
to the king.* Unable to obtain any pledge fnnn the 
jninist^', the opposition at ooee addreased themelvea 

' PuL HUU «i». ««- » n*rf- VKt. 

• tbii.. SM -• Lurd Stuhopc'a Lib U Y^ \. IW. 

• Jkd. Birt, oil. 366. XM. 
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to devise effectual obstacles to an early dissolution. 
The House having resolved itself into the committee 
on the state of the nation, at half past two in the 
RewiuOoo moroing, Mr, Fox Immediately moved a re- 
o?ii'i"ue™'" solution, which was agreerl to without a 
"IS'i.^i'ii- division, declaring it to be a high crime 
*"'■ and miBdemeanour to issue, after a disso- 
lution or prorogation, any money not appropriated 
by Parliament.' He then moved for ' accounts of 
the several sums of money issued, or ordered to be 
issued, from the 19th December, 1783, to the 14th 
January, 1784,' for ' services voted in the present 
session, but not appropriated by any act of Parlia- 
ment to such services.' He also proposed to add, 
'that no moneys should be issued for any public 
service, till that return was made, nor for three days 
afterwards ; ' but withdrew this motion, on being 
assured that it would beattended with inconvenience. 
He further obtained the postponement of the Mutiny 
Bill until the 23rd February, which still left time 
for its passing before the expiration of the annual 
Mutiny Act. 

These resolutions were followed by another, pro- 
Biri of posed by the Earl of Surrey, ' that in the 
HiDtiDn*. present situation of his Majesty's dominions, 
it is peculiarly necessary that there should be an 
administration that has the confidence of this House 



' Com. Journ., aixii. 85S. The«e grants vere re-Toted in t.ha 
neit PncliiuneEt,— a fact OTerlookwl by Dr, Tomline, who staldi 
ilint the Approprlntion Act uf 1781 inclutied tha supplies of Ihu 
previouB session, without any opposition being oflepod. — Lifenf Pil', 
I. SU7 ; Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, i. 223 : 'li Geo. 111., &»■. ii, 
e, 3t; Com. Joum., ixxii. 733 ; lUd., xl. ^6. 
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nnd tlie public' Tills being carried, he proceeded 
CO anuther, 'that the late changes in his Majesty's 
councils were immediately preceded by dangerous and 
universal reports : that his Majesty's sacred name 
bad been unconstitutionally abused to affect the 
deliberationa of Parliament ; and that the appoiot- 
meats made were accompanied by circumstances new 
and extraordinary, aud such as do not conciliate or 
engage the confidence of this House.' All these 
resolutions were reported immediately and agreed to j 
and the House did not adjourn until half-past seveD 
Id the morning.' 

Two days afterwards the attack was renewed. A 
resolution was carried in the committee, ji,^nOon, 
' that the continuance of the present minis- ^^'J?* 
ters in trusts of the highest importance uthj™!^ 
and responsibility, is contrary to constitu- ' 
tional principles, and injurious to the interests of 
his Majesty and his people.'* The opposition 
accused the minister of reviving the distracted times 
before the Revolution, when the House of Commons 
was generally at variance with the crown ; but he 
listened to their remonstrances with indifference. 
He brought in his India Bill : it was thrown 
out after the second reading. Again, he 
was goaded to declare his intentions concerning a 
dissolution ; but to the indignation of his opponents, 
he maintained silence.* At length, on the 26th 



■ Pari. Hist, iiiv. 317, ' Ih'd.. xiiv. 3G1. 

■ Tho king and others were prasaing Mr. Pitt to appeal to llie 
peopls at this time, but he r^sinted their couneels. — Lord Staaipfe'i 
Liti o/ Utt, i. ISl; and King' h Lett >>», Ibid., App. iv. 
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January, he declared that, in the present situation 
of affairs, he should not advise a dissolution. At 
the same time, be said that the appointment and 
removal of ministers did not rest with the House of 
Commons ; and that as his resignation would be 
injurious to the public service, he still intended t-o 
retain office. The Jlouse passed a resolution affirm- 
ing that they relied upon the king's assurances, that 
the consideration of the affairs of the East India 
Company should not be interrupted by a prorogation 
or dissolution. 

Meanwhile, several influential memhera were en- 
AttemoMio deavouring to put an end to this hazardous 
imitcpardeB. cyufljct^ by effecting an union of parties. 
With this view, a meeting was held at the St. Alban'n 
2nd Feb. Tavern ; and even the king consented to a 
"^- negotiation for the reconstruction of the 

ministry upon a wide basis,' To further this scheme 
of union, General Grosvenor moved a resolution: 
' that the present arduous and critical situation of 
public affairs requires the exertion of a firm, effi- 
cient, extended, united administration, entitled to 
the confidence of the people, and such as may have 
a tendency to put an end to the unfortunate 
divisions and distractions of this country.'' This 
being carried, was followed by another, proposed by 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk : ' that the continuance of the 
present ministers in their offices, is an obstacle to 
the formation of such an administration els may 

' Loifd John Hmsoira Life of Foi, ii, 70 ; Lord Stanhope'a I,i& 
of Pitt, 1. ISt; King's LetUr, Ihid., App. viii.; Mnlmciibur)- Cjif., 
ii, 3, • Pari. Hiat-, i " ■'■ 
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enjoy tlie confidence of this House,' This, too, was 
agreed to, on a diviBion.' It pointed too distinctly 
at the retirement of Mr. Pitt liimself, to favour any 
compromise. As these resolutions had no more 
effect than previous votea, in shaking the firmness 
of the minister, they were ordered, on the following 
day, to be laid before his Blajesty. 

The House of Lords now came to the aid of the 

king and his minister. On the itb ^^^,"° 

February, they agreed to two resolutions SSg!^"'* 

proposed by the Earl of Effingham. The first, 

referring to the vote of the Commons concerning 

the acceptance of bills from India, affirmed, "■ that 

an attempt in any one branch of the legislatui-e to 

suspend the execution of law by separately assuming 

to itself the direction of a discretionary power, 

^H wliicb, by an act of Parliament, is vested in auy 

^^v body of men, to be exercised as they shall judge es- 

^^B. pedient, is unconstitutional.' The second was that 

^^B * the undoubted authority of appointing to the great 

^^H- offices of executive government is solely vested in 

^^B bis Majesty; and that this House has every reason 

^^^to place the firmest reliance on his Majesty's wisdom, 

^^ft in the exercise of this prerogative.' They were 

^^P" followed by an address to the king, assuring him 

of their Lordships' support in the exercise of bin 

undoubted prerogative, and of their reliance upon 

bis wisdom in the choice of bis ministers. To this 

address be returned an answer, 'that he had no 

abject in the choice of ministers, but to call into bii 

> B; 233 KgaiDxt 201. 
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service men the moat deserving of the confidoEce of 
hia Parliament, and of the public in general.' ' 

To these proceedings the Commons replied by in- 
HfiQctotthB specting the liOrds' Journal for their ob- 
Cunimoni. noxious resolutions, — by searching for pre- 
cedents of the usage of Parliament, — and, finally, 
by declaring that the House bad not assumed to 
suspend the execution of law; — and that they had a 
right to declare their opinion respecting the exercise 
of every discretionary power, and particularly with 
reference to public money. They justified their 
previous votes, and asserted their determination to 
maintain their own privileges, while they avoided 
any encroachment on the rights of either of the 
other branches of the legislature. 

lu the meantime, no answer had been returned to 
pmtpona- the resolutions which the Commons had 
■applies. laid before the king. A^'hen this was 
noticed, Mr, Pitt was silent ;' and at length, on the 
lOtb February, on the report of the ordnance 
estimates, Mr. Fox said that the House could not 
lote supplies, until they knew what answer they 
were to receive. Mr. Pitt engaged that the House 
should be informed what line of conduct his Majesty 
intended to puisue ; and the report, instead of being 
agreed to, was recommitted. On the 18tb, Mr. 
Pitt acquainted the House ' that his Majesty bad 
not yet, in compliance with the resolutions of the 
House, thought proper to dismiss his present minis- 
ters; and that his Majesty's ministers had not 
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E-Wsigned.' This announcement was regarded ae li 
\ defiance of the House of Commons, and ^;ain the 
supplies were postponed for two days: though the 
leiuiere of the opposition disclaimed all intention of 
refusing them,' On the 20th, another FnTttm 
I resolution and an address were voted,' ex- the wpg. 
pressing reliance upon the royal wisdom to remove 
* any obstacle to the foruaation of such an adminis- 
tration as the House has declared to be requisite.' 
The address was presented by the whole House. 
The king replied, that he was anxious for a firm and 
united administration : but that no charge had been 
suggested against his present ministers : that num 
berg of his subjects had expressed satisfaction at the 
late changes in his councils ; and that the Commons 
could not eipect the executive offices to be vacated, 
until such a plan of union as they had pointed out, 
' could be carried into effect.^ This answer waa 
appointed to be considered on the 1st March, to 
which day the House adjourned, without entering 
I upon any other business; and thus again the sup- 
I plies were postponed. On the motion of Mr. Fox, 
the House then presented a further address to (he 
king, submitting 'that the continuance of an ad- 
ministration which does not possess the confidence 
erf the representatives of the people, must be in- 
jurious to the public service,' and praying for its 
removal. Mr. Fox maintained it to be without 

' Pari. Hist., niv. 69o ; Com. JoorD., mil. 1134. 

' Wliile ID the lubbj, on the division ou the resulution, Hr. Fox 
proposed to hiB roppoitrra to idoth aa nddrru innuediBtelj aft«f- 
varai, vhicb was agreed to at Era o'clock iQ the monun^ 

• Pml. Hist., xxiT. H77. 
VOL. I. 
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prptedent for a ministry to hold office, in defiance 
(if the House of Commong, Mr. Pilt retorted that 
the history of this country afforded no esfunple of a 
ministry being called upon to retire untried, and 
without a cause. The king, in his reply, took up 
the same ground, and affirming that no charge, 
complaint, or specific objection had yet l>"n made 
against any of his ministers, again declined to 
dismiss them. And thus stood the king and hia 
ministers on one side, and the House of Commons on 
the other, arrayed in hostile attitude, — each party 
standing firmly on its constitutional rights : the one 
active and offensive, — the other patiently waiting to 
strike a decisive blow. 

The Mutiny Bill was now postponed for some 
days, as its passing was expected to be the signal 
for an immediate dissolution ; and one more effort 
was made to drive the ministers from office. On 
the 8th March, 'a representation' to the king was 
moved by Mr. Fox,' to testify the surprise and 
affliction of the House on receiving his Majesty's 
answer to their last address, — reiterating all their 
previous statements, — comparing the conduct and 
principles of his advisers with those which cha- 
racterised the unfortunate reigns of the Stuarts, — 
justifying the withholding of their confidence from 
ministers without preferring any charge, as it was 
their removal and not their punishment which was 
Bought, — and taking credit to themselves for their 

' On this oeaisioii stranfjets were eicludwl, Ht thu instanre of Sir 
JumflB Lowthec. who haii frtilod in gainirg niiniiHfioii to ihe gallcij 
fur i fnond, Tbe debate in not therefore full}' repurled. 
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forbearance, in not withholding the supplies.' ITiis 
was the last struggle of the oppoaition. pi,„, 
■When their encounters with the ministry ^^f^^ 
began, their majority was nearly twu to one. 
This great disproportion soon diminished, thoiigii 
it wae still, for a time, considerable. On the 12th 
January, their majority waa fifty-four ; on the 20th 
February, it was reduced to twenty. On the 1st 
March it fell to twelve : on the 5th it wae only uine ; 
and now, on this last occasion, it dwindled to one. 
The parliamentary contest was at au end. The 
king and his ministers had triumphed, and were 
about to appeal from Parliament to the people. 
The Mutiny Bill was passed:' large supplies were 
■voted rapidly, but not appropriated : on the 24th 
March Parliament was prorogued, and on the fol- 
lowing day dissolved. 

While this contest was being carried on in Parlia- 
ment, the contending parties were not idle Rtfleciioni 
out of doors. The king, who rushed into swogui*. 
it with HO much boldness, had not been prepared for 
the alarming demonstrations of Parliament. If the 
miniator of his choice had now been driven from 
power, he would have been prostrate before the 
coalition. Thin danger was at first imminent ; and 
tiie king awaited it with dismay. Defeat in such a 
I contest would have been humiliating and disgraceful. 
Belie\ing that he could be ' no longer of utility to 
this country, nor could with honour continue in this 
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island,' he repeated his threats of retiring to Hanover, 
riither than submit to what he deemed the destruc- 
tion of his kingly power.' From such extremities, 
liowever, he was relieved by the declining numbers 
of his opponents, and the increasing influence and 
popularity of his own cause. The coalition, though 
powerful in Parliament, by means of a combination 
of parties, had never been popular in the country. 
While in power they had been exposed to continual 
obloquy, which was redoubled after their dismissal. 
The new ministers and the court party, taking ad- 
vantage of this feeling, represented Mr, Fox's India 
Bill as an audacious attempt to interfere with the 
prerogatives of the crown, and its authors as enemies 
of the king and constitution. The loyalty of the 
people was aroused, and they soon ranged themselves 
on the side of the king and his ministers. Ad- 
dresses and other demonstrations of popular sym- 
pathy were received from all parts of the country ; 
and the king was thus encouraged to maintain a 
firm attitude in front of his opponents.' The tactics 
of the two parties in Parliament, and the conduct 
of their leaders, were also calculated to convert 
public opinion to the king's side. Too much 
esasperated to act with caution, the opposition 
ruined their cause by factious extravagance and 

> Tamllne'e Life of Pitt, L 271, 341, SBS; Lord Staahope'a Life 
of Pitt, i. App. iv. vi. 

• Writing to Mr. Pilt, sand Feb., in reference to hii 
chb address of the 20th, l^in king mid: 't trust UihC 
lOBwer U drairn up with cii-ilitj, it will be a clear support of mj 
own rights, which the addresses from all pnrtB of the kingdom sh<-« 
ne the peopU feel erHential to theit libetties.' — T<imlim'» L\fi tf 
Pill. i. 4S7. 
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precipitancy. They were resolved to take the bing'i 
cabinet by storm, and without pause or parley 
struck inceaaantly at the door. Their very dread of 
a diBSolution, which they so loudly coademned, 
showed little confidence in popular support. In- 
stead of making common cause with the people, 
they lowered their contention to a party struggle. 
Conrtitutionally the king had a right to diamias hia 
ministerB, and to appeal to the people to support his 
new administration. The opposition endeavoured 
to restrain him in the exercise of this right, and t6 
floerce him by a majority of the existing House of 
Commons. They had overstepped the constitutional 
limits of their power; and the assaults directed 
^;ainst prerogative, recoiled upon themselves. 

On the other side, Mr. Pitt, as minister, relied 
upon the prerogative of the kiug to appoint him, — 
the duty of Parliament to consider his measures, — 
and his own right to advise the king to dissolve 
Parliament, if those measures .vere obstructed. The 
tnCt, judgment, courage, and commanding talents of 
Mr. Pitt inspired his party with confidence, and 
•ecured popularity for his cause; while, by main- 
taining a defensive attitude, he offered no diversion 
to the &ctious tactics of his opponents. His ac- 
ceseion to office had been immediately marked by 

I the defection of several memliers from the oppo- 
sition, — a circumstance always calculated upon by 

, a minister in those times, — and was soon followed 
by the forbearance of others, who were not prepared 

Lto participate in the violent meabiires of their 
waders. The influence of tiie court aud ^ONfeiu- 
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nient was strenuously exerted in making convert! ; 
and the growing popularity of their cause dis- 
couragfid the less zealous of their opponents. 

Mr. Pitt had waited patiently while the major! 
ties against him in Parliament were falling away, 
and public opinion was declaring itself, more and 
more, in his favour. The results of the dissolution 
now revealed the judgment with which be had con- 
ducted his cause, and chosen his time for appealing 
to the people.' Every preparation had been made 
fur using tlie influence of the crown at the elections : 
t.he king himself took the deepest personal interest 
in the auccess of the ministerial candidates ;' and 
Mr. Pitt's popularity was at its height, when 
Parliament was dissolved. His enemies were every- 
where put to the rout, at the hustings. To support 
Mr, Pitt was the sole pledge of the popular candi- 
dates. Upwards of one hundred and sixty of his 
late opponents lost their seats;* and on the 
assembling of the new Parliament, he could scarcely 
ret'kon his majorities.* The minister was popular 
in the country, all-powerful in Parliament, and had 

' • Thp prflCpdfEt of 1784 eetaWishM tliis rule of eondnct : thdt 
if llie niiiiiBlera chosen bj' rhe Crovrn do nut poBSWS the confiflenrB 
of thp Hoaee of Cumni'nis, llify may ailrise an appeiil to the people, 
v'itJi whom rests the ultimate decision. Thie course has be«a fol- 
lowed in ISOT, in 18:il. in 1S31. and in 1^41. In 1807 and ]83t. 
the Crown was enabled, »% in 1781, to obtain the confidence of the 
ueir House of Commons. Id 1634 and 1B41. the decision wiu 
lulierse (o the oiisting ministrv.'— fw: Mem., W. 246. 

= RwieCorr., i. Bl, 62. 

■ Tomline's Life of Pilt, i. 4fiB ; Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, 
i. a04-20T. 

' Hifl India Bill wns carried by b minority of 271 to 60. He was 
debated, however nn thp Westminster Scrutiny. PttrliaraenUirj 
Jldl'orm, and the Scheme of Fortifi<»tioiu en Uie CoaM. 
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•the entire confidence of the court. If such wsathe 
wicceea of the minister, what was the triumph of the 
king I He had expelled one ministry, and retained 
another, in defiance of the House of Commons. 
The people had pressed forth loyally to his support ; 
and by their aid, he had overborne all opposition 
to his will. He now possessed a strong government, 
and a minister in whom he confided ; and he en- 
joyed once more power, freedom, and popularity. 
Not only had he overcome and ruined a party which 
he hated ; but he had established the ascendency of 
the crown, which henceforth, for nearly fifty yeara, 
continued to prevail over every other power in the 
state. 

Such results, however, were not without danger. 
Already the king was too prone to exercise i„ j,^^^ 
his power ; and the encouragement he had S^^'pnihjr 
received, was likely to exalt his views of "'"""*'"■ 
prerogative. But he had now a minister S?!^ttt^ 
■who — with higher abilities and larger views " "*' 
of state policy — had a will even stronger than hia 
own. Throughout his reign, it had been tlie tendency 
of the king's personal admiriistratioi. to favour men 
whose chief merit was their subservience to his own 
TJewB, instead of leaving the country to be governed, 
3 a free state ahouldbe governed, — by its ablest 
\ and most popular statesmen,' He had only had one 
other minister of the same lofty pretensions, — Lord 
Chatham ; and now, while trusting that statesman's 
Bon, — sharing his councils, and approving his 

of Bedford Coif, 
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policy,— he yielded to hia superior intellect. Yet" 
were tlie royal predilections not without influence on ■ 
the minister. Reared in the Whig school, Mr. Pitt 
Boon deserted the principles, aa he had been severed 
from the connections, of that party. He had been 
raised to power by royal favour, — maintained in it 
by prerogative, — and was now in the ascendant, by 
having made common cause with the crown. Hence 
he naturally leant towards prerogative, and Tory 
principles of government. His contests with hia 
great antagonist, Mr. Fox, and the Whig party, still 
further alienated him from the principles of his 
youth. Until the French Revolution, however, his 
policy was wise and liberal : but from that time his 
rule became arbitrary, and opposed to public liberty. 
And such were his talents, and such the temper of 
the times, that he was able to make even arbitrary 
principles popular. During his long administration 
the people were converted to Tory principles, and 
encouraged the king and the minister to repress 
liberty of thought, and to wage war against opinion. 
If the king was no longer his own minister, — as in 
the time of Lord North, — he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his own principles carried out by hands far 
abler than his own. In prosecutions of the press, 
and the repression of democratic movements' at 
home,' the minister was, perhaps, as zealous as the 
king : in carrying on war to crush democracy abroad, 
the king was more zealous than his minister.' They 

' SflB Chuptpr DC., PreBB nac! I.ihert)' of Opinion. 

* Sea Lord Slanhop«'a Life of Pitt, ii. 73 ; Ibid., App. irii. xxrii. 
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^^K laboured stTenuouely together in support of monar- 
^^ chy all over the world ; and respected too little the 

constitutional liberties of their own people. 

Nor did the king relax Lis accustomed activity 

in public affaii-s. From the close of the ThaidnfCi 

» American war until the breaking out of Bctivity, 
hoBtilities with France, hia pleasure was taken by 
the Secretary-at-War upon every commission granted 
in the army ; and throughout Mr. Pitt's administra- 
tion, every act of the executive was submitted to 
I him, for his judgment and approval.' We find him 
combating the opinions of his cabinet concerning 
foreign atfairs, in elaborate papers : criticising the 
policy of government measures, — commenting upon 
debates and divisions in Parliament : praising 
ministers, and censuring the opposition ; approving 
taxes : discussing amendments to bills : settling the 
appointment and dismissal of officers, the grant of 
peerages, and the preferment of bishops,' With his 
own hand be struck the name of Mr. Fox from the 
list of privy-councillors.' 

And if, during the administration of Mr. Pitt, the 

thing's independent exercise of influence TheinHu. 
■was somewhat less active, the power of the ^^!^^g. 
crown itself, — as wielded jointly by himself '""'*^ 

■ Mr. Wjnn, Hth April, 1812; Hnns. Deb., iiii. 334. On re- 
cwBriog fram his illncsu, Feb. 23, 1789, 'the iing; writea, '1 must 
decline antering into a pressure of biisiDess, and, indeed, for tha 
rMt of m7 lite, shall expect dUuts tn fumi the duties of theic 
•m ploy men 18, and uul; keep that Bnperin tending fje which mo bs 
tffifcted without Isbour and fatigue.' — Lord Stan&npe'a Life of Pitt, 

' King's Letters, tord Stanhope's Lifn of I'itt, iii., Ajip. patiivi. 
• Maj, 1798. Adolphus" Hist., vi. 692 ; Huicrofta Mem., iii. 
SU; PeUew*! Life of Lord Sidmouth,i. 2U 
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an'l bis miniBter, — was greater than at any former 
period. The king and his minister were now abso- 
lute. A war ia generally favourable to authority, 
V)y bringing together the people and the government, 
in a common cause and combined exertions. The 
French war, notwithstanding its heavy burthens and 
numerous failures, was popular on account of the 
principles it was supposed to represent ; and the vast 
expenditure, if it distressed the people, multiplied 
the patronage of the crown, — afforded a rich harvest 
for contractors, — and made the fortunes of farmers 
and manufacturers, by raising the price of every 
description of produce. The ' moneyed classes' 
rallied round the war minister, — bought seats in 
Parliament with their sudden gains, — ranged them- 
selves in a strong phalanx behind their leader, — 
cheered his speeches, and voted for him in every 
division. Their zeal was rewarded with peerages, 
baronetcies, patronage, and all the good things 
which an inordinate expenditm'e enabled him to dis- 
pense. For years, opposition in Parliament to a 
minister thus supported, was an idle form ; and if 
beyond its walls, the voice of complaint was raised, 
the arm of the law was strong and swift to silence it.' 
To oppose the minister, had become high treason to 
the state. 

However great the king's confidence in a minister 
ThsHne ^° powerful as Mr. Pitt, whenever their 
" "TiS^iS views of policy diifered, his Majesty's reso- 
ld u, lution was as inflexible as ever. Nor were 
*"' liia ministers secure fiom the exercise of 

' Se« Ctnjiter IX.. PrcB* null LilratJ of OpinioD. 
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lug pereocal influence ^;ainfit them, when he wa« 
, pleased to use it. The first loeasure on which Mr. 
I Pitt was likely to encounter objections from the 
[ king, was that for parliamentar; reform. Having 
r pledged himself to the principles of Buch a measure, 
I while in opposition, he was determined not to be 
aithfiil to them in office. But before he ventured 
r to bring forward his plan, he prudently submitted it 
to the king, and deprecated the opposition of the 
; eojut. Writing, on the 20th March, 1785, the king 
aid, Mr. Pitt's ' letter expressed that there ia but 
'■ issue of the business he could look upion as 
I fetal, that is, the possibility of the measure being 
I rgected by the weight of those who are supposed to 
' be connected with the government, Mr. Pitt must 
recollect that, though I have ever thought it un- 
fortunate that be bad early engaged himself in this 
measure, he ought to lay his thoughts before the 
House ; that out of personal regard to him I would 
I SToid giving any opinion to any one on the opening 
f the door to parliamentary reform, escept to him ; 
tberefore I am certain Mr. Pitt cannot suspect my 
I iiaving influenced any one on the occasion. If otbeii 
[ choose, for base ends, to impute such a conduct to 
, I must bear it as former false suggestions.' ■ 
He proceeded to say that every man ought to vow 
according to his own opinion ; and warned Mr. Pitt 
that ' Uiere are questions men will not, by frienii- 
ship, be biassed to adopt.* This incident is signiti- 
oaut. Mr. Pitt apprehended the exertion of the 

1 Tomliiu'i life of Pitt, iL 40. 
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influence of the crown to defeat hi*" measure. The 
king was aware of the Auapicions attaching to him- 
Belf ; but while promising not to interfere, he could 
not refrain from intimating that the measure would 
be defeated,- — as indeed it was, — ^without liis inter- 
ference. On both aides the personal influence of the 
king over the deliberations of Parliament, was fully 
acknowledged. 

The extent to which the preponderating influence 
prepnuiierao of the crown was recognised during this 
oithecrowu. period, is exemplified by the political re- 
lations of parties to his Majesty and to the Prince of 
Wales, on the occasion of the king'sillneSB in 1788.' 
At that time, ministers enjoyed the entire confidence 
of tlie king, and commanded an irresistible majority 
in Parliament ; yet was it well understood by both 
parties, that the first act of the Regent would be to 
dismiss his father's ministers, and take into his 
councils the leaders of the opposition.* Thus even 
the party which protested ajrainst the influence of 
the crown was quite prepared to use it, and by 
its aid to brave a hostile majority in Parliament, 
as Mr. Pitt had successfully done a few years before. 

At length Mr. Pitt's fall, like his rise, was due to 
Mr. Pitt'i '•^^ king's personal will ; and was brouglit 
'■"■ about in the same way as many previous 

political events, by irresponsible councils. There 
ia reason to believe that Mr, Pitt's unbending 
temper, — increased in stubbornness by hia long- 
continued supremacy in Parliament, and in the 

le Chap. III. ■ loml^oe'a Life of Plu, ii. 4gll 
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cabinet, — bad become distasteful to tbR king.' Hia 
llajestj loTed power at least as min^h as his minirter; 
and waa tenacious of his authority, even over thoso 
in whom he had confidence. Mr. Pitt's power had 
nearly oTCRhadowed his own; and there were not 
wanting opinions among friends of the king, and 
rivals of the statesman, that the latter bad ' an 
overweening ambition, great and opiniative pre- 
nunption, and perhaps not quite constitutional ideas 
with regard to the respect and attention due to the 

While this feeling existed in r^prd to. Mr. Pitt, 
his JIajesty was greatly agitated by events cuhouc 
which at once aroused bis sensitive jealousy i»i- 
of conncilB to which he bad not been admitted, and 
bis conacieutious scruples. 3Ir. Pitt and bis col- 
leag^ues thought it necessary to inaugurate the Union 
of Ireland, by concessions to the Koman Catholics ; * 
and bad been, for some time, deliberating upon a 
measure to effect that object. Upon this question, 
the king bad long entertained a very -nt^^^ 
decided opinion. So fer back as 1795, he SUSSSjJ 
had consulted Lord Kenyon ai to the ob> *°'^ 
ligations of his coronation oath ; and though bis 
lordship's opinions were not quite decisive upon tbij 
point,* his Majesty wa« penoadisd that be was 

■ 27th Feb.. IMl. 'IwM teU tU» efw>ii«, I7 FcThM. llwt 
hit HaJHl; ind for a \im% lam* mmn boa A\wm*\A*A aitk VtS: 
HDil pnniculariy witli liad OnarilVa *■ — «l»riMiir» wmnwm' 
Imrards him. mid thai aa akiavlHa ia hi* wduitUf had k«c Iihb 
in hi* miod.'—jra/iaatery (Vr„ tT. M. Haf alK WMtaT* KcB, 
IT. 4S3. 
= MalDohnr? Cwr, ir. ». • 8a« Chw. XII, Xl. 

Thc7 nn> paUikbad fey Dtr. IVUfvU* (aftMifd* IM-.f tl 
lar) in 18S7. 
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morally restrained, by that oath, from asaouting to 
any further meaaures for the relief of the Romao 
Ca,tholic8. Ijong before the ministers had so far 
matured their proposal as to be prepared to submit 
it for his Majesty's approval, he had been made 
acquainted with their intentions. In September, 
1800, Lord Loughborough had shown him a letter 
from Mr. Pitt upon the subject ; and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at the suggestion of Lord 
Auckland, had also informed the king that a scheme 
was in contemplation, which was represented as 
dangerous to the church.' In December, the lord 
chancellor communicated to his Majesty an elaborate 
paper against the Romau Catholic claims ; ' and Dr. 
Stuart, Archbishop of Armagh, — a son of the king's 
old favourite, Lord Bute, — increased his Majesty's 
repugnance to the measure which the ministers 
were preparing.* The king immediately took 
counsel with some of the opponents of the Catholic 
claims ; and without waiting for any communication 
from Mr. Pitt, lost no time in declaring bis own 
opinion upon the measure. At the levee on the 
28th January, 1801, he told Mr. Windham, the 
Secretary-at-War, ' that he should consider any 
person who voted for it, as personally indisposed 
towards him.' * On the same occasion he said to 

' Pellew'a Life of Lord Sidniouth, i. 31fl ; Malmesbury Corr, it. 
16, 17. 22 ; Lord Holkiid's Mem., i. 171 ; Lord Colchostera Diar/, 
iii. 326. But see an elabumtB vindication of Loid Auckland, Corr., 
iii. 113-126. 

' Lord Campbell's Liven of Ihe Chnnrellois, vi. 306, 323, tt aif. 
Boee's Corr., i. 229 ; Pallew's Life of Lord SidniouOi, i. SOO. 

■ CHstlereagh Corr., iv. 83. 

' MHlmesliury C'.rr., W, 2. Oli Liininhip. in relating thii cif 
nmtntHnce, Btnte* thut Fill tiu4 cuumiuuiciLUU the meuim iin tiu 
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Mr. Dimdas, ' I shall reckon anv man mj personal 
enemy, who proposes any siicb measure. The 
most Jacobinical thing I ever heard of! ' ' On the 
29ih, he wrote to Mr. Addington, the Speaker, 
desiring him to ' open Mr. Pitt's eyes on the danger 
I wiidng from the agitating this improper question.' ■ 
I Mr. Addington undertook this commission, and 
I thought he had diss^uaded Mr. Pitt from proceed- 
ling with a measure, to which the king entertained 

■ insuperahle objections.* But if at first inclined to 
I yield, Mr. Pitt, after consulting the cabinet and 
I other political friends, determined to take his stand, 

B a responsible minister, upon the advice he was 

■rllbout to tender to the king. Mr. Canning is said 

■'to have advised Mr. Pitt not to give way on this 

It was hia opinion, ' that for several 

JeaiB ao many concessions had been made, and so 

■ many important measures overruled, from the king's 
I oppoEition to them, that government had been 
I ireakened exceedingly ; and if on this particular 
^occasion a stand was not made, Pitt would retain 
|:j(Hily a nominal power, while the real one would pass 
■'jnto the hands of those who influenced the king's 
^jjnind and opinion, out of sight.' ' 

IB da;; but it appears from Lord Sid mouth's Lifa. thiit Uiit 

nication was not received by the king until Simday Ihs 

t Feb., chough Lord QrenvillB and Mr. Diindiis hnd alreniiy 

' ] hia Mfljesty upua the eubjecL — Pellew'g Life ol Lord 

, i. 285, 287- 

' Wilberforce's Diary ; Life, iii. 7 ; Court and Cnbinote of Geo. 

i. 126 ; Follew'a Life uf Lord tiidmuuth, i. 2S0 ; Koso'b Cuir. 

■'i. S03. 

^k ' The king to Mr. Addiogton ; Pullev'a Life of Loni Sidmouth, 
■i iU> 287. 

■ im..\- 287; Lord Stanhopt's Life of Pitt, iii. 374. 
• HBlmnburf Corr., iv. a. 
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Whether sharing this opinion or not, Mr. Pitt 
Mr. ii« himself was too deeply impressed with 
itoniioB the necessity of the measure, and perhaps 
rr»«ns. too much committed to the Catholics, to 
withdraw it.' It appears, however, that he might 
have been induced to give way, if he could have ob- 
tained an assurance from his Majesty, that ministers 
should not be opposed by the king's friends in Parlia- 
ment.' On the Ist February, he made the forma! 
communication to the king, which his Majesty had, for 
several days, been expecting. The king, aware of Mr. 
Pitt's determination before he received this letter, 
had wished Mr. Addington, even then, to form a 
new administration. By Mr. Addington'a advice, 
however, a kind but moat unbending answer was 
returned to Mr. Pitt, in which his Majesty declared 
that a ' principle of duty must prevent him from 
discussing any proposition tending to destroy the 
gi'oundwork of our happy constitution.'* The in- 
tensity of the king's feeling on the subject was dis- 
played by what he said, about this time, to the Duko 
of Portland : ' Were he to agree to it, he should 
betray his trust, and forfeit his crown ; that it might 

' Insinnatinns that Mr. Pilt had cthpr motives for retiring, apart 
from this roemiurB, hitve been aufBcientlj unswerpdi see Fox Mem^ 
iii. 252; Edinb. Rev., ccx. 35*; Lord Stanhopes Life of Pitt, iii. 
309. 

« Rose'B Corr., i. 394, 3B9. 

■ Tho king to Mr. Pill, let Feb., IBlll ; Pellcw's Life of Lonl 
Stdmauth, i. 291. All the correspondence bi^tween the kisg ami 
Mr. Pitt ia puWislisd in Dr. Phillpotfs Pamphlet, 1827, and in 
the Qoarterly Review, ijivi. 290, and purl of it in Lord Sidmoath'* 
l^fx ; Boae'B CocT., iL 386, et «g., 303, 309. Loid Stanbopa'i Lifs 
of Pitt, iii. App. 
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liring the framers of it to the gibbet,' His tnisty 
counsellor replied : ' he waa sure the king had 
rather suffer martyrdom, than submit to this mea- 
Bure.' ' In vain did Mr. Addington endeavour to 
accommodate tliese differences. Mr. Pitt, ae in- 
flexible as the king, resigned ; and Mr. Addington 
f waa entrusted with the task of forming an anti- 
I Catholic administration ; while an active canvass 
I- waa undertaken by the courtiers against the Catholic 
I cause, as a matter personal to the king himself.' 

Mr. Pitt has been justly blamed for having bo 
Llong concealed his intentions from the jj, p^^.^ 
Iibing. His Majesty himself complained to ^^^t"o( 
^Xord Grenville, that the question had been fi^qn^°" 
tnder consideration since the month of ^°^' 
August, though never communicated to him till 
Sunday, the Ist of February ; and stated his own 
ielief, that if the unfortunate cause of disunion had 
1 openly mentioned to him ' in the beginning, he 
mid have been able to ave^t it entirely.'' Whether 
jiis delay arose, as Lord Malmesbury has suggested, 
\ either from indolence,' or from want of a ' suffi- 
Bent and due attention to the king's pleasure,'' it 
8 assuredly a serious error of judgment. It can- 
lot, indeed, be maintained that it was Mr. Pitt's 
^nty to take his Majesty's pleasure, before any bill 
Bfeod been agreed upon by the cabinet; but his 

' Hftlaiesburj Corr.. iv. 46. 

' Ibid., iv, 6; Castlereagh Corr., ir, 3-1; Coort and Cabbpti 
of Geo. III., iii. 128 ; Joi Mem., iii. 263 ; PeUaw'g Ijfe of Lord 
BidmuQtli, i. 86, &c ; Lord CokheeMr's Uinrj, i. 223-23,1. 

' King to Lord Sidmonth, Fell. 7th; Loid Sidmontb'i lifc, i. 
208. 
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reticence, upon the general question, aroused the 
fliiBpiciona of tbe king, and gave those who differed 
from the miniBtei' aa opportunity of concerting an 
opposition at court.' 

Mr. Pitt had forfeited power rather than abandon 
flu mb. ^ measure which he deemed essential to the 
^^^,ot welfiire of the state. Yet a few weeks 
loreTiveit. afterwards, be was so deeply affected on 
hearing that the king had imputed his illneas to the 
recent conduct of his minister, that be conveyed an 
assurance to his Majesty, that he would not revive 
the Catholic question.' Opposition was now dis- 
armed; and the king alone was able to shape the 
policy of ministers and of Parliament. 

Mr. Addingtou enjoyed the confidence, and even 
iufkinr- the affection of the king, whose corre- 

cDDiidsim 111 

In Mr. BDondeoce at this period resembles — both 

Addicg- "^ ^ 

ton. in ita minute attention to every depart- 

ment of business, foreign or domestic,* and in its 
1*nn3 of attachment- — his letters to his former 
favourit*. Lord North.' His Majesty was rejoiced 

■ Malmiflbury Coir,. Kv. 2 ; Rose'a Corr,, i, 308. 

■ Mftlmeebury Curr., Lv. 0, 2U, 34; (JifFottl'BLLfe of Pilt, vi, 599, 
Ttose/s Corr., i. nst ; Lord Cnleheat«r'a Diary, i. 243, ii. srS; Luid 
Eitniiliope's Life of Pitt, iii. 303. 

■ Fellev'i Life «f Lonl Sidmoath, i. 365, 38T, 39A, 410, 11 1. 

• l}Bd., i. SOI, SOS, On tbe 13lh Feb., 1801, the king irdtei: 
' I mean to have his sSeption us well as hid zeal.' — Bnd., 3U5. On 
the 6th Hnrrh, he writen : ■ The king einaot flnd cords BufflciRntly 
upreasive of liis Majpaty's cordial approbation of ihe n-hole acriiiige- 
nientB whith his own Clmni^ellor of the Excheijuer hue visely, Hud 
W.I Mkiji^y choospB lo aild. mn*t cmrrpotly recommendrd.' — Ifnd., 
3o3, Aguin on the I9th May. and on other occasions, he teram Mr. 
Atidingloa ■ Ais (Jhajioellor of the Eichnqner.'— /Wrf,, 384. Some- 
times Ee addinawe him is ' Hy dour Chiinrallor of liie Eich«qner.' 
— /Wrf., 396. On the 14th June, he wrirea: 'The king is hiptil;' 
gnilified at the repe^ti'd tiiHrka of the seusibility of Mr. Add! ii^tf m ■ 
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to find himself free fi-om the Testraints which the 
character and position of Mr. Pitt had imposed upon 
him; and delighted to honour the minieter of bis 
own choice, — who shared his feelings and opinions, 
— who consulted him on every occasion, — whose 
amiable character and respectful devotion touched 
his heart, — and whose intellect was not so command- 
ing as to overpower and subdue his own. 

This administration, — formed under circumstances 
unfavourable to its stability, and beset, ^^ p|,j 
from its very commencement, with jea- ™,i^" 
lousies and intrigues,' was upheld for three '^°*' 
years, mainly by the influence of the crown. Feeble 
in parliamentary talent and influence, and wanting 
in popular support, it was yet able to withstand the 
united opposition of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. At 
length, however, Mr. Addington, overcome by em- 
barrassments, resigned.' It was not without re- 
luctance that the king found himself obliged to part 
vith his lavoiu-ite minister, and to submit himself 

; which mUBt greatly add to the comfort of having plact^ him 

■,«ilJi to much propriet;^ at the h end of tlic Tretiaury. He truijiK 

'i mutual affpclion can otilj ctasa with their lives.' — MA., 4(lf . 

■ e Bih July, he wites : ■ The mes-enger who returuBd from 

Is, aereeiible lo onler, called at Winchester Ihiit Mr. Addin^- 

ght hear uf his Bon.' — Ihid., 428. — See sin Lord Oulcheetcr's 

3. 

B Life of Lord Sidmouth, i. 835-340; ii. 107, 117, HO, 

■., &c ; Malmcshury Corr,, iv. 36, 40, 42, 49, 91, 9?, 103, 

r, 297, &e.. &<■, ; fioae'e Corr.. i. 292, 31 7. 329, 449 ; ii. £2. Lcjnl 

.l«heBt«r-» Knry, i. ^54, 413-418, 422, 430. 

* PpJIhw'h Life of Lord Sidmoiith, ii, 273, rf wy. 'Mr. Addington 

■* IMlflTi r 1 a meBKUTB which he bus since assurcil me tlint he rKSurttd 

rto man u fear of the King's health, much more than from a drrnd 

rsfhisopponants.'— /-orrf£foafliufj3/«m., i, 191; and Bw Enrl QrMi 

•■— •*— ' itarj Government. 95 ; and Lord Coteherter's X>iai7, ». 
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again to the loftier temper of Mr. Pitt : bnt be was 
persuaded to give up an impotent administration, in 
a time of public dang»!r.' 

Mr. Pitt urged thu necessity of forming a strong 
Thp king's government, by an union with I^rd Gren- 
"iiuu'mt. ^"^"^ ^"'^ '^'^^- FiJ^! tut such waa his 
'^"*' Majesty's repugniince to the latter, that he 

absolutely refused to admit him into the cabinet.* 
So inveterate was his aversion to this statesman, — 
aggravated, at this period, by mental disorder, — 
that he ufterwards declared 'that he had taken a 
positive determination not to admit Mr. Fox into 
liis councils, weu at the luizard of a civil war.'^ 
Mr. Fas being proscribed, the opposition would 
listen to no propositions for an arrangement;* and 
Mr. Pitt was obliged to place himself at the head of 
an administration as weak as that which he had 
succeeded. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Addington took up a position in 
LoniBid. ^^^^ House of Commons, as leader of the 
rewioiiato ' king's friends,' — a paity numbering sixty 
"wiiire' °' seventy members.' He was still buii- 
miuuiEra. pogg(j {q he in communication with the 
king,^ and his supporters were sometimes ranged 
against the government.' He professed personal 
adherence to his sovereign to be the rule of his 

' TvisB'» Life of Kldon, l. 437, 4,50. See kUo i n/ro, p. BOS ; Lord 
Slanhope'a Life of Pill. iv. 161, 165, 177. IM., App. ix.— Lurd 
Colcliasler's Diary, i. 506. 

= TwiBs'a life of Eldon, i. iW-iflO i Robb"* Corr,, ii, 118, 122. 

■ Roee'a Corr., l.ifi. \S2. Sen nbo Lord SUnbope's Life of Pi», 
iv. App. ix. ; Lord Colchentac's Di«ry, i. .'>29. 

' Ibid., 1B4-IJ6; Court and Cdlinets of Geo. IIL, iiL 3,52; 
Ktm. of Foi, iv. 63.— Lord CuKheaiers Diary, i. 507. 

• JtoiSB airr., IIB. ' Jbid.. Ul, ' Bid.. IS3. 
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I -political conduct. Writing soon after his retirement 
f'&om office, he eaya: 'I shall keep aloof from all 
uties, adhere to the king, and take a course that I 
K<Dan conscientiously justify to myself.' ' His attitude 
■-was ao formidable, that Mr. Pitt was soon obliged to 
I admit him and his followers to a share of the govern- 
litnent.* The king earnestly desired his union with 
r Mr. Pitt, which the renewal of friendly intercourse 
between them easily brought about.' He accord- 
ingly joined the administration, as Viscount Sid- 
mouth, and president <if the Coimcil ; and induced 
his friends, who had been lately voting against the 
government, to lend it their parliamentary support. 
But being dissatisfied with the share of influence 
? conceded to himself and liis allies in the cabir.et, ha 
'shortly afterwards threatened to resign.'' And when, 
on the impeachment of Lord Slelville, Mr. Hiley 
Addington and Mr, Bond, who had been promised 
places, spoke and voted against the government, 
VfllfFerences arose between himself and Mr. Pitt, 
I'.iriiich led to his resignation.* In this anarchy nf 
rparties, the chief support of ministers was the iu- 
f fluence of the crown. 

Meanwhile, the only matter on which Mr. Pitt 
Land the king were at variance, was not suffered 

9 Life of Lori] Sidmouth, ii. 316; Lord Coltheslec'i 

% and CabineCa of Geo. III., iii. 388 ; Fi^llew's Lifa of Lord 
anth, ii. 326, 346. 

"«(., ii. 336-341 ; Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, iv. 238, App,, 
; Lnrd Colchwter'B Diitrj. i. 630, fi3a, 640. 
WP's Cnrr.. ii. 3.58, 380, 364. 
• HrtBpVCiT.. ii. 36a-3J.i; Lird CoIcliBPtM's Di»ry. \. ft\6..aaft, 
11, 18, lo, IB; Loid auflifopes Lifif of Pitt, W, m, 'iYa, 
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aj>Ttm to disturb their friendly relations. Mr. PiH 
Efliaionrf liad renewed the assurance which he had 
iir'UiiBs- given the king in 1801, that he would not 
Mr. Pitt, revive the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, during his Majesty's life. Not satisfied with 
tliis assurance, the king required an explicit declara- 
tion of his minister's determination to resist even 
the smallest alteration of the Test Act.' This latter 
pledge, indeed, Mr. Pitt declined to give :* but he 
was careful to avoid the forbidden ground, and 
was even obliged to oppose others who ventured to 
trespass upon it. The minister had siirrendered his 
o\vn judgment; and the king alone dictated the 
policy of Parliament.^ Though Mr. Pitt recovered 
the king's confidence, his Majesty continued to form 
his own independent opinions, and to exercise a 
hirge influence in the government and patronage of 
the state.' He watched the debates with undimin- 
ished interest : noted the length of speeches, and 
the numbers in divisions ; and even observed upon 
the shortcomings of the government whips.* 

' Rosa's CoTT., Hi, 157-17*; Lord Stanhope's life of Pitt, iv. 
App. vi.; Lord Coleheiter'e Diniy. ii. 211. 

= Ross's Corr, 117; lord Stanhope's Life of Kit, It, Apro. mi, 

■ FelJew'B Lifs of Lord Sidmouth. ii. 164 ; Mr. Pitt's Letl« to 
the King, Mny 6th, 1801 ; Lord Stjinhope'a Life of Pitt, St. App. li. 

' Huns. Dfb., T. 1013 ; see aUo Chap. XIL 

' Kose's Corr., ii. 122, 124, Ul, 16S, IDO. Mr. Pitt wag aoiious 
(hut his frienii uiul biographer. Dr. TumliDe, Bishop of Lincoln, 
■boold bo prorootod to the Sw- of Canterbury ; bnt the ting ioiiisted 
u|iuD appointing I>r. Manners .Sutton, Bii^hop of Norwieh, notwich- 
Btanding all the solicitiktions of his minister.— £om'* Cerr., ii, 82, 
91, &c. ; Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, ir. 333, 262, and App. 

' Correspond enc6 with Mr. Pitt. Lord Stanhope'r Life, it. App. 

JH'fim. In November ISD.i. his Majestj'a losa of sight coiDiivned 
,ai to ri'sort to the uid of Col. Hvrberi Taylor, an his secretnr)- aa4 
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The death of Mr. Pitt, in the midst of defeata, 
' and disasters to the European cause in Grenvuic 
' which he waa engaged, once more forced is'«- 
upon the king an adminiatration, formed from a 
party in whom he had no confidence. It was 
L necessary to accept the ministry of ' all the talents,' 
T under Lord Grenville and Mr. P''ox ; ' and personal 
\ intercourse went far to overcome the king's anti- 
pathy to the latter.* Lord Sidmouth had a strong 
body of parliamentary friends, who, — to use the 
words of his biographer, — ' constituted a species of 
armed neutrality, far too powerful to he safely over- 
looked ; ' and was ' understood to enjoy the favour and 
, "confidence of the king, and to be faithfully devoted to 
his Majesty's interests.' ' His alliance was necessary : 
, and he was induced to join a party with whom he hac* 
I neither connection, nor political sympathies. The 
I king'sfriendswerenottobeneglected.and wereamply 
provided for,* Lord Sidmouth himself, ' not wishing 
to excite jealousy by very frequent intercourse with 
the king,' declined the presidency of the Council, 
' and accepted the less prominent office of privy seal,' 
As there was a difficulty in admitting Lord Sid- 
mouth's political friends to the cabinet, AdmiMion 
If Iiord EUenborough, the Lord Chief Justice e"™- 

md, was associated with him, in thoMWnrc. 

; but pilor lo that time, he had kept up a cosBtant cnr- 
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■■CoiT„ii. 236, 

«'a Ijfeof Eldon, i, 610; Lord Holland, he 
e king WHtched the progress of Mr. Foi'a disordt 
llj mppreBB his iudeoent ezultatius at his death .'—JIfein. of 
u Party, ii. 49, 

■ppllewB Litfl of Lord Sidmouth, ii, 412. • Ibid., 42*. 

• Jhid., 416; Mr. Abhaft, Uiarj, 421. Oq thedluttlioi ^t.V'ui, 

.G Pceaidcnt of the Cuumui. 
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order to give weight to hia councils.' It bad been 
the policy of our laws to render the judges indepen- 
dent of the crown ; * and now the first criminal judge 
became one of its confidential advisers. Ministers 
were strong enough to defend this appointment in 
Parliament, where the precedent of Lord Mansfield 
was much relied on : but it was severely censured 
in debate, and condemned by public opinion.* 

Before the new ministry was completed, the king 
MtTwenta ^"^^ alarmed at a supposed invasion of his 
kinu™°tiie prerogative. On the Ist February, Lord 
iiD"''o(°t^ Grenville proposed to his Majesty some 
"™^' changes in the administration of the array, 

by which the question was raised whether the army 
should be under the immediate control of the 
crown, through the commander-in-chief, or he 
subject to the supervision of ministers. The king 
at once said that the management of the army 
rest-ed with the crown alone ; and that he could not 
permit his ministers to interfere with it, beyond 
the levying of the troops, their pay and clothing. 
Lord Grenville was startled at such a doctrine, 
which he conceived to be entirely unconstitutional, 
and to which be would have refused to submit-. 
For some time it was believed that the pending 
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miniBterial arraBgementa would be broken off: but 
on the following day Lord Grenville presented a 
minute to his Majesty, stating that no changes in 
the management of the army should be eifected 
without hia Majesty's approbation.' To the doc- 
trine thus amended, there could be no reasonable 
objection, and the king assented to it. 

The Grenville ministry maintained its ground, 
so long aa it was tolerated at court : but Durarencea 
when it ventured to offend the king's re- wnBonUM 
ligious scruples, it fell suddenly, like that k»'j 
of Mr. Pitt in 1801.' To conciliate the K"^'"' 
Catholics they proposed to remove some of the dis- 
qualifications of officers in the army and navy, being 
Boman Catholics and Dissenters : but in framing 
the measure, ministers either neglected to explain 
its provisions with sufficient distinctness to the 
king, or failed to make themselves understood. 
After the bill had been introduced, as they believed, 
with his 'reluctant assent,' his Majesty's distaste 
for it became inflamed into violent disapprobation. 
To propose such a measure, however just and poli- 
tic, was a strange indiscretion. Knowing the king's 
repugnance to every concession to the Catholics, 
they might have profited by the experience of Mr. 
Pitt, The chancellor foresaw the danger they 
were incurring ; and with Lord Ellenborough and 
Lord Sidmoutii, protested against the measiu-e. 
I The friends of the government called it an act of 
I -Biiicide.* 

' Ann. Ke^.. 1S06, 26 ; PetWs Life of Lord Sidniouth, ii. 416. 

• Sep Chap, XII. 

< MubnusLur)''!. CoiT., iv, 387, 379, 381-381; but bmj lyniauV 
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The king's friends, and the opponents of tha 
ActiTityot ministry, did not neglect this favourable 
frieniu. opportunity of turning hia Majesty's well- 
known religious acruples to account; but soon di- 
rected his perBoual influence against hia ministers. 
On the 4th March, Lord Sidmouth ' apprised his 
Majesty of the nature and details of the measure ;' 
naid he should himself oppose it; and soon after- 
wards tendered his resignation to Lord Grenville.' 
On the 12th, the Duke of Portland wrote to the 
king, expressing his belief that the measure had 
not received his Majesty's consent, and that it 
could be defeated in the House of Lords. 'But 
for this purpose,' said his grace, ' I must fairly state 
to yoiir Majesty, that yom- wishes must be dis- 
tinctly known, and that your present ministers 
sliould not have any pretest for equivocating upon 
the subject, or any ground whatever to pretend 
ignorance of your Majesty's sentiments and deter- 
mination, not only to withhold your sanction from 
the present measure, but to use all your influence 
in resisting it.' * Writing on the same day, his 

Innd'a Mem., ii. 173, ISI, 18S. 'It geeiuB to me ag if there wni 
Bome fataJitj or judicial blindufss affectiag all wp do,' Mr. C. Yorke 

to the Speaker Tjyrd Cokhttter'i Dior//, ii. IDl. Wilberroics said 

they hoA □□ eicuSD, for they had run upon a rnck vhlch vua above 
vatST,— Ibid., 109. SheridsD eaid ' he had often heard of people 
knocking out their bruins Bgainet a vail, but never knew of aujons 
buildim;; a, wiitt expressly fuc the purpose.' — Moore't Life, ii. 31S. 
Lord Holland explains fully the difficnltin of miuisteK tn relnlion 
to the Catholics, and ekborabely rindicatcs their conduct ; but foils, 
! ttiiok, to show its ^toAxdix.- Mem. of Whig Parly, ii. ]60-21Sj 
Me also Life and Opinions of Earl Orey, 138-131. Lord Palmer- 
itun'B Journal. Biilwei's Life, i. 62-73. 

' Lord Sidmouth's Life, ii. 458-482.— Lord Cdchaeter's DiaiT, 
ii. (17. 
' ifjinjeaburj Corr,, i». 360. 
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grace said : < His Majesty has Bignified his orders tG 
niy nephews. Lords George and James Thynne, to 
vote against it.' 1 On the following day a person 
came to Lord Malmesbury from the Queen's house, 
authorised to say, 'that hia Majesty's wishes, sen- 
timents, and intentions, respecting every measure 
which may lead to alter the legal restrictions 
the Catholics are liahle to, are invariably the same 
ras they always have heen, and always will be so.' * 
The king himself also intimated to Lord Grenville, 
that 'he should certainly think it right to make 
it known that his sentiments were against the 
measnre.' * 

Hence it appears that courtiers and intriguing 
statesmen were still as ready as they had ^ithjra.ai 
been twenty-five years before, to influence ohnoxiom 
the king against his ministers, and to use ^^ 
bis name for the purpose of defeating measures iu 
Parliament ; while the king himself was not more 
scrupulous in committing himself to in-egular in- 
terference with the freedom of parliamentary deli- 
berations, Ou this occasion, however, opposition to 
the ministry in Parliament by the king's friends, 
was averted by the withdrawal of the measure. On 
announcing its abandonment to the king, ministers 
committed a second indiscretion, — far greater than 
the first. They reserved to themselves, by pj^^j^, 
a minute of the cabinet, the right of {^g^^^ 
openly avowing their sentiments, should ^'^tb^"""*' 
the Catholic petition be presented, and of "" 

' Malinesbiirj Corr., JT. 371. ' H'id., 3T3. 

' Lotlerto Mr. T. Grfiivllle, 14th M»roh, 1807 ; Court nnd CabineM 
of Oeu. 111., iv. 136. Hes aim Letter, 16lh Muick 
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Bubmitting to Ma Majesty, from time to time, such 
measures as thej might deem it advisable to pro- 
pose.' ' The king not only desired them to with- 
draw this part of the minute, but demanded from 
them a written declaration that they would never, 
under any circumstances, propose to him further 
concessions to the Catholics, or even offer him 
advice upon the subject,* To such a pledge it was 
impossible for constitutional ministers to submit. 
They were responsible for all public measures, and 
for the good government of the country ; and yet, 
having abandoned a measure wliich they had already 
proposed, they were now called upon to fetter tlieir 
future discretion, and to bind themselves irrevocably 
to a policy which they thought dangerous to the 
peace of Ireland. The king could scarcely have 
expected such submission. Ministers refused the 
pledge, in becoming terms ; and the king proceeded 
to form a new administration under the Duke of 
Portland and Mr. Perceval. He had regarded this 
contest with his ministers as ' a struggle for his 
throne;' saying, 'he must be the Protestant king 
of a Protestant country, or no king.' ' Such fears, 

' Hans. Lob., let Ser., ii., 231-2*7, 261-2-9 ; Pellew's Life of 
Lord Sidraouth, ii. 463 ; Malmssburj' CoiT., iv. 380 ; Robb's Coir., 
ii. 321-327 ; Lord Holland's Mpid., App. iJ. 312, where the minnts 
is printed at lenglh; Lurd Culchesler'a DiuTy, ii. 1II-1I4 ; Life aod 
OpiaioQE of EhtI Gray, 1S3. In reference to this minute Lord 
Fnlmeratan wrote in hia Journal, ' ministers ioEiBted upon retainiog 
both iheir places and their opininna.' — Sulioer's Life, i. 75. 

< Haas. Drb., lat Sar., iz. 243 : Peltaw's Life of Lord Sidmouth, 
ii. 464 ; Bose's Corr., ii. 328-3S1 ; Lord Hullnnd'a Mem, of the 
Wliig Pactj, ii. 200-205. App, 3Id. Court and Cahinfla of Qfo. 
IlL. ir. 143; Wilberforce's Life, jii. 306; Lord Colchoeter's Diaiy, 
ii 101-104, 108, 109. 

' 'Hvnib Life of Eldoo, ii. 34. 
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Iiowever, were idle in a monarch who conld east 
down ministers and sway Parliaments, at Ms plea- 
sure. He had overcome the giant power of Mr. 
Pitt, and Lord Grenville was now at his feet. 

The dismissal of ministers, and the constitutional 
dangers involved in such an exercise of Prowediagi 
prerogative, did not pass without animad- commom 
version in Parliament, They ivere dis- nang^or 
cussed in hoth houses on the 26th March;' iwi, 
and on the 9th April, Mr. Brand moved a resolu- 
tion in the Commons, ' that it is contrary to the first 
duties of the confidential servants of the crown to 
restrain themselves by any pledge, expre^ed or im- 
plied, from offering to the king any advice which 
the course of circumstances may render necessary 
for the welfare and security of the empire.' In 
support of this motion it was argued, that the king 
being irresponsible, if oainisters should also claim 
to be absolved from responsibility, by reason of 
pledges exacted from them, there woidd be no 
■ecurity for the people against the evils of bad 
government. Had ministers agreed to such a pledge, 
they would have violated their oaths aa privy- 
councillors, and the king would have become abso- 
lute. Nor did the conduct of secret advisers escape 
notice, who had counteracted the measures of the 
public and responsible advisers of the crown.* On 
t^e other side it was contended that the stipulation 
proposed by ministers, of being at liberty to support 
in debate a measure which they had withdrawn, — 



■ Hans. Deb., latSer,, 

« Mr. Plunket, Haus. Del)., 
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and of which the king disapprovtd, — was uncon* 
Btitutional, — as tending to place the king in direct 
oppcisition to Parliament, — an evil which was ordi- 
narily avoided by nainisters refraining from support- 
ing any measure to which the king might hereafter 
have to give his v&to. The late ministers were even 
charged with not having, in the explanation of the 
causes of their retirement, arraigned their sovereign 
at the liar of Parliament.' Mr. Perceval denied 
that the king had conferred with any secret advisers 
until after the ministers were dismissed ; and said 
that, in requiring the pledge, he had acted without 
any advice whatever. Ministers, he declared, bad 
brought the pledge upon themselves, which would 
never have been suggested, had they not desired 
to impose conditions upon his Majesty. 

Sir Samuel Eomiiiy went so far as to maintain 
that if ministers had subscribed such a pledge, they 
would have been guilty of a high crime and mis- 
demeanour.* With regard to Mr. Perceval's state- 
ment, that the king had acted without advice, Sir 
Samuel aflBrmcd, that there could be no exercise of 
prerogative in which the king was without some 
adviser. He might seek the counsels of any man, 
however objectionable : but that man would be re- 
sponsible for the advice given, and for the acta of the 
cro-.vn. There was no constitutional doctrine more 
important than this, for the protection of the crovi-n. 
' History bad unfolded the evils of a contrary principle 
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hs^'iDg prevailed.' It was abo well observed by 
Mr. Wbitbread, that the avowal of miniat^rs that 
the kiDg had acted without advice, amounted to a 
declaration on their part, that they disowned the 
respoDsihility of the act complained of, and left his 
Majesty to bear the blame of it himself, without 
that protection which the constitution had pro- 
vided : but that from this responsibility they could 
not escape; for by accepting office, they had as- 
sumed the responsibility which they had shown so 
much anxiety to avoid. 

But Lord Homick denied that the king had acted 
without advice, and asserted that there had been 
secret advisers, who had taken pains to poison the 
royal mind.' On the Saturday before the pledge 
had been required, Lord Eldon had an audience ; 
and both Lord Eldon and Lord Hawkesbuiy were 
consulted by the king, before measures were taken 
for forming a new administration. They were, 
therefore, the king's responsible advisers. In 
answer to these allegations, Mr. Canning stated that 
Lord Eldon's visit to Windsor had taken place on 
Saturday se'nnight, preceding the change of min- 
istry ; that it had reference to a matter of extreme 
delicacy, unconnected with these events, and that 
before he went. Lord Eldon had explained to Lord 
Grenville the object of his visit, and promised to 
mention no other subject to his Majesty,* He 
added, that the Duke of Portland, Mr. Percevul, 

' Huns. Deb,, 1b(. Sbt., ii. 339. 

• Lord EldoD himself «iprp)u"ly denied haring hnd anj fommuni- 
Mliun vilh the kini^ on the CuthoHc Quenliua oc tbe UiuistaiiL^ 
TviMi Life, ii. 36-38. 
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and himself, bad endeavoured to prevent the eepar- 
ation between the late ministers and the king, by 
amicable explanations. Mr. Canning concluded by 
saying, that the ministers were ' determined to 
stand by their sovereign, even though circurastancea 
should occur in which they may find it their duty 
to appeal to the country." In answer to this 
threat, Lord Henry Petty said that a great constitu- 
tional wrong had been done, and that no such in- 
timidation would induce the House to refrain from 
expressing their sense of it. During the division, 
Loi-d Howick addressed the members in the lobby, 
and said that, being nearly certain of a majority,* 
they must follow up their success with ' an address 
to the throne, to meet the threat which bad been 
thrown out that evening, — a threat unexampled in 
the annals of Parliament.' * But the king and his 
adherents were too strong for the opposition, whose 
friends, already looking to the court, left them in 
a minority of thirty-two.* 

On the 13th April, a discussion was raised in 
procccdinp! ^^16 House of Lords upon a motion to 
luiheLords. ^^ Bame effect, proposed by the Marquess 

■ Hans. Dfb., lat Ser., ii, 346. Apcording to SirS. Eomillj, Mr. 
Canning BBid ' ho had made up hie mind, when iha Catholic Bill was 
fint mentioned, to rate for it if th^ king was for it, and agninst it if 
the king ■wax against it. Every art vas used ta inlere ' 
the king ; his age was rapeatedlj mentioDfd. his piou 
regard for his coronation oalh, which some members dia i 
to lay wonlil have been viuiated if the bill had paused.'- 

lift, ii. iw. 

' A majority of twenty was expected. — liomill^B I^fi, ii- 195. 

■ Ham. Dsh., let Set., is. 348. It was intended to follow up this 
motion, if cairiad, by reaolntious expressing wiint of confidence ji 
the miBistan.—Ro<nilly'> Lije, ii, 194; Lord Colchester's Diary, i' 

' Ayem, 'ia% ; Noes, 228. 
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of Stafford. The most remarkable speech was that 
of Lord Erekiue, who had already expressed his 
opinions on the subject, to the king himself.^ Not 
being himself, on account of religious scruples, 
fevourable to the Catholic claims, he jet ridiculed 
the argument that the kin{>; had been restrained by 
his coronation oath, from assenting to the late 
measure. He had assented to the Act of 1793, 
which admitted Catholic majors and colonels to the 
army, without perjury: — how then could his oatii 
te violated by the admission of staff-officers ? On 
the question of the pledge he asked, ' Is it consis- 
tent with the laws and customs of the realm that 
the king shall make a rule for his own conduct, 
which his councillors shall not break in upon, to 
, disturb with their advice ? ' If it were, ' the king, 
I instead of submitting to be advised by his coub- 
cillors, might give the rule himself as to what he 
will be advised in, until those who are solemnly 
Bwom to give full and impartial counsel, and who' 
are responsible to the public for their conduct as 
. hiB advisers, might be penned up in a comer of 
I their duties and juitsdiction, and the state might 
go to ruin,' Again, as to the personal responsibility 
of the king, he laid it down that ' the king can 
perform no act of government himself, and no man 
ought to be received within the walls of this House, 
to declare that any act of government has proceeded 
from the private will and determination, or con- 
\ science of the king. The king, as chief nugiiitrat^' 

> Samilly's Life, ii. lliS. 
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can have no conscience which ie not in the (rufst of 
responsible subjects. When he delivers the seals of 
office to his officers of state, his conBcience, as it 
regards the state, accompanieu them.' ' No act of 
state or government can, therefore, be the king's : 
he cannot act but by advice ; and he who holds 
office sanctions what ie done, from whatever source 
it may proceed.' 

By Lord Harrowby the motion was represented as 
placing the House in the situation ' of sitting in 
judgment upon the personal conduct of their sove- 
reign.' But perhaps the best position for the crown 
was that assumed by Lord Selkirk. The king, he 
said, could not be accountable to Parliament for his 
(conduct in changing his Eidvisers ; and the proposed 
pledge was merely a motive for such a change, be- 
yond the reach of parliamentary investigation. 
Another view was that of Lord Sidmouth. Admit- 
ting that for every act of the executive government 
t-here must be a responsible adviser, he ' contended 
that there were many functions of the sovereign 
which, though strictly legitimate, not only might] 
but must be performed without any such responsi- 
bility being attached to them, and which must, 
therefore, be considered as the personal acts of the 
king. Of these the constitution does not take cog- 
riiflanee.'* It was the object of this ingenious argu- 
ment to absolve from responsibility both the king, 
who could do no wrong, and his present advisers, 
vho, by accepting office, had become responsible for 

< But. ;)eb., let Ser., ix. %bo~if.!>. * Ibvi., 399. 
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the measures by which their predecessors had been 
removed. This unconstitutional position was well 
exposed by the Earl of Lauderdale, who felicitously 
cited the example of Lord Dauby, in support of the 
principle that the king can have no separate respon- 
eibility. Lord Danby, havinj^ been impeached for 
offences committed as a minister, had produced in 
his defence, a written authority from the king him- 
self, but was yet held responsible for the execution 
of the king's commands : nay, the House of Com- 
mons voted his plea an aggravation of his offences, 
as exposing the king to public odium.' The same 
argument was ably enforced by Lord Holland. That 
for every act of the crown some adviser must be 
responsible, — could not, indeed, be denied ; but the 
artifice of putting forth the king personally, and 
representing him as on his trial at the bar,— this 
repeated use of tl'.e king's name, was a tower of 
strength to the ministerial party,* Lord Stafford's 
motion was superseded by the adjoiirnment of the 
House, which was carried by a majority of eighty- 
one.* 

The question, however, was not yet suffered to 
rest. On the 15th April, Mr. \V. H. Lyt- ^_, ^^^^ 
tleton renewed the discussion, in proposing {JJjj'ifJii'"' 
a resolution expressing regret at the late ^*^- 
changes in his Majesty's councils. The debate added 
little to the arguments on either side, and was 

Ham. DeTj., lat Ser,. I'l. 405, 414. 

Romill/H Life, ii. 197. 

ContenlB, 171 ; Non-cuatents. 90. Hans. Dob, Ist Scr., li, 122, 
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brought to a close bv the House resolving to pass t« 
the orders of tLe day.' 

As a question of policy, it had obviously been a 
jmpoiifT "! false step, on the part of the ministers, to 
nmntt. give expression to their resen^ations. In the 
minute of the cabinet. They hadagreed to abandon 
the bill which had caused the difference between 
themselves and his Majesty ; and, by virtue of their 
offioe, as the king's ministers, were free, on any 
future occasion, to offer such advice as they might 
think proper. By their ill-adviaed minute, they 
iflvited the retaliation of this obnoxious pledge. 
But no constitutional writer would now be found to 
defend the pledge itself, or to maintain that the 
ministers who accepted office in consequence of the 
refusal of that pledge, had not taken upon them- 
selves the sair.e responsibility as if they had ad- 
vised it. 

Meanwhile, though this was the first session of a 
Th: disHig- new Parliament, a speedy dissolution was 
\ioi determined upon. Advantage was taken 

of the prevalent anti-Catholic feeling which it was 
feared might subside : but the main issue raised by 
this appeal to the country was the propriety of the 
recent exercise of prerogative. In the Lords Com- 
raisBioners' speech, on the 27th April, the king said 
lie was ' anxious to recur to the sense of his people, 
while the events which have recently taken place are 
yet fresh in their recollection.' And he distinctly 
invited their opinion upon them, by declaring that 
*J]e at once demonstrates, in the most unequivocal 

• Ayei, -HI; Hon, li6. Huds Deb., 1st 8er„ U. 432-475. 
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manner, his own conscientious persuasion of the 
rectitude of those motives upon which he has acted, 

and aflfords to his people the best opportunity of 
testifying their determination to support him in 
every exercise of the prerogatives of his crown, 
■which is conformable to the sacred obligations under 
which they are held, aad conducive to the welfare 
of his kingdom, and to the security of the constitu- 
tion.' The recent exercise of prerogative was thus 
associated with the obligations of bis coronation 
oath, so as to unite, in iavour of the new ministers, 
the loyalty of the people, their personal attachment 
to the sovereign, and their zeal for the Protestant 
establishment. Without such appeals to the loyalty 
and religious feelings of the people, the influence of 
the crown was alone sufficient to command a majority 
for ministers ; and their success was complete. 

On the meeting of the new Parliament, amend- 
ments to the address were proposed in both u^un-o. 
Houses, condemning the dissolution, as ^"jj,™™'' 
founded upon 'groundle-ss and injurious SS^aBih*" 
pretences;' but were rejected by large •f'™''*^'- 
majorities.' 

The king's will had prevailed, and was not again 
to be called in question. His own power, ^^^ ^^^^^ 
confided to the Tory ministers henceforth i^™/^' 
admitted to bis councils, was supreme. ^™''' 
Though there was still a party of the king's friends,' 

is Majesty agreed too well with his ministers, in 

' In the Lords by a. nmjority of 93, und in the Commons by a 
La^jority of \%b.—Hant. Deb., 1st Ser.. ii. 587-658. 
■ ■ PBllaw'grjfaofLoatSidmouth, ii. 169; Romillj's life u ■IIU. 
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principles and policy, to require the aid of irre- 
sponsible advisers. But this rule, once more absolute, 
— after the struggles of fifty years, — was drawing 
to a close. The will, that had been so strong and 
imbending, succumbed to disease ; and a reign in 
which the king had been so resolute to govern, 
ended in a royal ' phantom,' and a regency.' 

> See vnfra, p. 207. 



CHAPTER IL 



The Prince Regent differed too much, in character 

and habits, from his royal father, to be in- ohuKter of 

clined to exercise the influence of the R»gmu 

crown, with the same activity. George III., eager 

for power, had also delighted in business, to which 

he had trained himself from early youth.' Witli 

greater abilities, and superior education, the prince 

was fond of ease and pleasure, and averse to business. 

Hia was not the temperament to seek the labour and 

anxieties of public affairs : nor had power devolved 

■ upon him, until the ambitious spirit of youth had 

ceased to prompt him to exertion. He loved the 

'pomp and circumstance' of royalty, without its cares. 

But though disinclined to the daily toils which hia 

I fether had undergone for fifty years, — and disposed, 

by indolence and indifference, to leave more dis- 

i cretion to his ministers, in the ordinary affairs of 

L state ; yet whenever his own feelings or interests were 

[ concerned, his father himself had scarcely been more 

L imperative. 
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The very qualities, however, which disinclined the 
infliioBde i« prince to laborious activity, exposed him 
hii court. ^^g more readily to the influence of his 
court. His father's will was strong, and full of 
energy : his own, inconsta,nt and capricious. The 
father had judged for himself, with rude vigour 
and decision: the son, — impulsive, indolent, and 
without strength of principle or conviction, — waa 
swayed by the advice of those nearest to his person. 

The early events of the regency displayed at once 
the preponderating influence of the crown, over all 
other powers of the state, and the subjection of the 
regent to the counsels of the court. 

To politics, apart from their relations to himself, 
j„,^pg^ the prince was indifferent; and his indif- 
hiTrSitUifti ference led to the same results, as the 
friendii, king's strong predilections. He readily 
gave up the opinions, as well as the political friends 
of his youth. Aa to his friends, indeed, he had 
been separated from them for many years, by the 
French Revolution : ' the death of Mr. Foi had 
more recently loosened the tie which had bound 
them together : the part taken by them against the 
Duke of York, had further relaxed it ; and the proud 
bearing of the great Whig leaders, — little congenial 
to the lighter manners of the court, — had nearly 
broken it asunder. But lately they had exerted 

< Mr. ErsMne, vritmg to Mr. Lee, 8th Fc^b. 17B3. said: ' We ara 
BOW plunging, for nothing, or rather for mischief, into a colsmitoui 
wnr, in combination (noi avowe^ with the cieBpota of the North, to 
restore monaTchy in Fmnre. And ne it is the caune of tings, our 
prince 19 drawn into it, and bos tHken his leuvo of all of u*.'-^ 
Bvct'iUffham Memoirs, ii. 127- 
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chemBelres strenuously against the restrictions upon 
the powers of the regent, which the Government, 
following the precedent of 1788, had proposed ; and 
their general views of policy were supposed to coin- 
cide with his own. 

Other circumstances pointed strongly to their 
being now called to office. The Perceval Mr. Per™- . 
administration, which had owed its origin tausoa. 
to the king's dread of the Boman Catholic claimR, '■ 
was weak and disunited ; and while the leading 
stateBmen of all other parties were favourable to I 
the Roman Catholic cause, the sole merit of this 
ministry lay in their opposition to it. Jlr. Perceval 
himself had been personally obnoxious to the prince, 
aa the friend and adviser of his detested princess, 
Caroline of Brunswick : nor had the chancellor, 
liOrd Eldon, been free from the same offence. The 
regent had also siispected the latter of keeping him 
at a distance from his father, and told his lordt^hip 
afterwai-ds ' that there was no person in the whole 
world that he hated so much, a^ for years he had 
hated him.' ' 

The prince had further raised the expectations of 
the opposition, by confiding to Lord Gren- .ji^^,^ 
Yille and Lord Grey the drawing up of his Sd?'^"" 
answfif to the joint resolutions of the two JfJ?^™" 
Houses OQ the conditions of the regency ; "'■ 
and he, as suddenly, repressed these expectations by 
rejecting their draft for another, — the compositioa 
of himself and Mr. Sheridan. This proceeding, so 
' contrary to the views of these noblemen, aa respon- 
:visB's Life of ElduD, ii. 197, 19S. 
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Bilile advisers, drew from them a remonHtrance, 
which, however constitutioual in doctrine, wae too 
lofty in its tone, and partook too much of the cha- 
racter of a lecture, to be altogether acceptable to 
the prince.' 

While the Eegency Bill was passing through Par- 
Hope of the lisment, the prince had frequent communi- 
oppcLiijn. cations with the opposition. The plan of 
a jiew administration was concerted, and several of 
the principal places were allotted to the Whig 
leaders. So assured were they of their speedy ac- 
cession to power, that, jealous of the influence of 
Lord Bloira and Mr. Sheridan, they were already in- 
sisting that the prince should engage to consult none 
but his future ministers." Nor were ministers less 
persuaded of the impending change.' The king 
himself, in his lucid intervals, was informed of it 
by his chancellor ; and was prepared to restore his 
Tbqiraii. old servants when he recovered.' But be- 
niont, fore the Regency Bill had received the 

royal assent, the queen addressed a letter to the 
prince, suggesting the serious consequences which a 
change of ministry might have upon the king's 
recovery. The prince accordingly acquainted Lord 
Grenville that the state of his Majesty's health 
prevented the removal of ministers: but that his 



■ Moore's Life of Sheridan, ii. 383, et stq. ; Court and CHbiDets of H 

I the Rpgoncy, i. 21, tt ifj.— Locd Colchasur's Di.iry, ii. 307; Life B 

Kiid Opinions of Earl Gray 266, 431. I 

= RoBB Corr., ii 471-475 ; Life and Opiaiona of Earl Grej, 370. I 

' TwiBs'g Lifa of Lord Kldon, Ii. 197. I 

' Ibid., 477 ; Lord Colciic=aterB Diwj, L 31S. I 
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confidence was entirely with his lordship, Lord Grey, 
and his other friends.' 

When the restrictiona upon the prince'a power, as 
regent, were about to expire, and the king's hui nropn-ni 
recovery had become more improbable, it ahoi.id-ndi 
was still believed that he would, at length, >-&ii 
form a newadministr.ition consisting of the opposition 
leaders. He contented himself, however, with pro- 
posing, through the Duke of Vork, that ' some of 
those persons with whom the early habits of his 
public life were formed,' should agree to strengthen 
Mr. Perceval's administration, — a proposal which 
they could scarcely have been expected to accept.* 
In suggesting this arrangement, he truly avowed 
that he had ' no predilections to indulge ; ' having 
now become a^ iudiSerent to the principles, as to 
the persons, of the Whig leaders. 

Restrained for a time, by the possibility of the 
king's recovery,* from making any changes, Hiii* 
he had easily become satisfied with exist- f™™ the 
ing arrangements, — his contentment being i^iiore, 
increased by a liberal civil list. This result was 
imputed to secret counsels, — to the persuasion of the 
queen, the Hertford family, and the court. Farlia- 

' Boae CoiT., ii. 478, *7S.— Life Hnii Opiaions of Earl Grev, 27i. 

' Haua. Dub., xxii. 39, a. Co'irt and (JabioetB of tlie Regenrj, i. 

I IS!. LmdQrBDville, «riliaglatb« MarqutBSof Boc^kinglum, Fell. 

] 13th, 1812, Boid: 'The vbole will end. 1 doubt ant, in the cominn- 

» of Ferrevat, witli CiutierBaf;h and Sidmoutb to help him. Anil 

iniB, I believe, is what Lord YHrmouth means, whose intentione ara 

those which ara alone of any eonsi^BBnCB.' — llnd., 22S. Mr. T. 

Granville, lo lam^ Hth Fek— /i.i;., 22B. Gomillj'g Life, iii. U; 

Lard ColcheBter'B Diary, ii. 369; PLumer Ward's Mtm., i. 1 1 2 ; Lil'a 

•nd Opinions of Earl Qrej, 283. 

• Kgn Con., ii. 478, 479. 
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meat and tlie press resounded with denunciations 
of these covert influences.' But the events of this 
ranunonnt period had a deeper import than the 
the crown, intrigues of a court, and the disappoint- 
ments of a party. They marked the paramount in- 
fluence of the crown, in the government of the 
country. Here were the two great parties in the 
Btate looliing to royal favour alone, as the source of 
their power. It was never doubted by ministers, 
that, if they retained the confidence of the prince 
regent, they would be able to command the support 
of Parliament. It was never doubted by the oppo- 
sition, that, if invited to accept office, they would 
be able to maintain thi?ir position as firmly as those 
ministers whom they were seeking to displace. 
Both parties were assured, that the support of Par- 
liament would follow the confidence of the crown. 
The Whigs had relied upon the personal friendship 
of the prince regent : but ministers, having sup- 
planted their rivals in court favour, continued to 
govern the country with the acquiescence of an ob- 
sequious Parliament, There was no appeal, on either 
Ride, to political principles or policy, or to public 
service : but all alike looked upwards to the court. 
The Tory party happened to prevail ; and the 



' Debate on Lord Borinplon's motion, Iflth March, 1812. Lonl 
iMcnley, Earl Grey. &<;.— Hom. Deh.. iiii. 62, SO. Lord Donough- 
inora, April 2lBt, 1812.— i5/d„ fi2S. Mr. LjttlBton, Mhj 4th, leia, 
BHid: 'It was notorious that the cpgeDt was aurrouniied with 
favouriteB, nnd, sa it were, hemmed in with minionfl.' — Ihid,, 1163. 
Moore's Life of Sheri(i«n, ii. 394, 407; Romilly'B Lifp, ii. 366: 
Willierforco's Life, iii. 404 ; Court and CubinetB of the Rpgency, L 
ih. .( seq.. 71. 168, 177, 2il, 216; Twias'a Life of Eldon, ii. 193.— 
I'Juuiej' WhfU'b Mem., 1 170; Lord CDUheM;«i''i Diary, ii. 277. 
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[ gOTcnim?Dt of the state wu, therefore, conducted 
j on Tory principles. If the Whig party had been 
I placed in pover, without any change in public 
1 opinion. Whig principles would have been in the 
^ascendant. 

The assaaainatioD of Mr. Perceval made an unex- 

Lpected opening for a new ministry: but [(«npti.tii.B. 

I'the court appears to have been resolved JJ'i'^^.'' 

I "that no considerable change should follow. "*'**■ 

I Overtures were made to Lord Wellesley and Mr, 

\ Canning, tu stren^fthen a government to whose policy 

I thev were opposed : but— as had doubtless been ex- 

L pected — they refused such conditions.' The old 

[ government would have been at once revived, had 

[: not the Commons addressed the regent, on the mo- 

I tion of Mr. Stuart Wortley, to take measures ' to 

[ form a strong and efficient administration.' • I<ord 

Wellesley was now commisaioned to form a ministry : 

tut none of the existing ministers would listen to 

his overtures ; and the opposition declined to accept 

■uch a share of the cabinet as was offered to them ; 

Rnd thus his lordship's mission failed, as the court 

had, probably, intended.' 

At length Lord Moira — the intimate friend of the 
prince, and the unconscious tool of the Lordjjoini"* 
■ court — was charged to consult with Lord °'^'"- 
■Crey and Lord Grenville, on the formation of an 



■ TTiaB*! Life of EldoD, ii. 209-213 ; Court aad Cabinets of iha 
Jtegi^ncf, i. 3D5. 

> Bnns. Deb., lat Ser., ziiii. 231, 286. 

• Court and Citbinrts of the Rpgency, i, 3S3 ; Slnplplon's Life of 
l^nnning, 200; MooreV Life of Sheridan, ii. *J4t; Lord Colchuortri 
ii. 382-381. 
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administrafcion. He stated that he had received 
tliia commissioii without any restrictionB upon the 
consideration of such points as thej judged useful 
for hia service. Nothing could exceed the apparent 
fairness of this proposal ; hut, as Lords Grey and 
GrenviUe had received information that no changes 
Therojui would he permitted in the royal house- 
honBchoid. bold,' they inquired whether they should 
he at liberty to consider appointments to those great 
offices in the household, which were usually included 
in political arrangements, on a change of ministry. 
Lord Moira, having obtained the prince's consent to 
part witli the otBcers of the household, if he should 
advise it, had assured his royal highness, hefore he 
■jndertook this mission, ' that he should not part 
with one of them.' In execution of hia promise, 
he now said that it would be impossible for him to 
concur in the necessity of changing the household 
on the formation of a new ministry ; and upon this 
issue the negotiations were broken off. As the views 
of Lord Moira on the one side, and of the Whigs on 
the other, had been well known before Lord Moira 
received hia commission,' this proposal would seem 
to have been as illusory as those which had preceded 
it. But there was yet another artifice practised 
upon the opposition leaders. Though Lord Moira 
had determined not to agree to any alteration in 
the household. Lord Hertford, Lord Yarmouth, and 
other officers had resolved to resign their offices at 

■ Mr. T. GrearlUe to Marquess of Buckingham, 30th April, 1812. 
— Cuart and Cabineia of the Begeiiri/, i. 335. From Bame to aama, 
Junelit,— itiiJ., 336. 

■ M*. T. OrfUTille to the SIiir<iUGi>e uf Buckingham. Hid., L ?.!•!. 
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coiirl, should the opposition undertake to form a 
government. But this important inforamtioii waa 
prevented, by court intrigues, from reaching the 
noble lords who were conducting the negotiations.' 
They insisted upon thfi change in order to give 'to 
a new government that character of efficiency and 
stability, and those marks of the eonstitutional sup- 
port of the crown, which were required to enable it 
to act usefully for the public service.' Lord Moira 
rested his resistance to a claini,— which, according to 
custom, could hardly have been opposed in any bona 
fid6 consultations, — on the ground that changes in 
the household would give countenance to the impu- 
tations which had been thrown upon the court. It 
need hardly be said that his conduct produced the 
very result which he had professed his anxiety to 
avert. 

The leaders of the opposition were persuaded of 

! the hoUowness of all the proposals which xmregeBi-. 

Imd been made to them ; and, knowing the I^JJ"^ 

hostility of the court, were as unwilling as ""'**■ 

I their opponents that these overtures should lead to 

[ juiy result. Had they been less lofty and wnbend- 

iag, they might perhaps have overcome the obstacles 

I which they dreaded. The regent had not the stub- 

i Imni will of his royal father, and might have l)een 

I over to their side again, if they had once estab- 

t lished themselves at court. So thought many of 

I their disappointed followers: but the great loids 

> IhshntM in Latds sod CommonB, 8th nnd llCh J-ins. 1S13 ; 
I Ham. Dob., Isl SfT., iiiii. 366, 307. TiDl, 606. niiil Appendi.i ■■! 
rtopm ; Moores Life of Sheridan, ii. 42.5 ; Twis-'. Life of BluOn, 
\ i. 314-320 ] Lile and OfiaionB nf EhtI Gnij, 298. 
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judged otherwise, and proudly ahrank from the un- 
gracious task of combating the disfavour of the 
prince, and the intrigues of his courtiers.' The 
prince, indeed, had now become so violent against 
the opposition, that we are reminded of Creorge III. 
in the days of the coalition. ' He told Lord Welles- 
ley that he had no objection to one or two of them 
individually, but as a body he would rather abdicate 
the regency than ever come into contact with them.' ' 
And again, after the failure of Lord Moira's mission 
— ' three times that day, before dinner and after 
dinner, he declared that if Lord Grey had been 
forced upon him, he should have abdicated.' ' 

These negotiations, meanwhile, had served their 
Reoonatitu- purposc. The old administration was im- 
mLniBtry mediately reconstituted, under the Earl of 
LivEipooi. Liverpool ; and when complaiuta were 
made in the House of Commons, that a strong ad- 
ministration had not been formed, in compliance 
with their address, the blame was thrown upon the 
impracticable leaders of the opposition. Jlinisters 
were now safe, and gained an easy triumph over Mi-. 
Stuart Wortley and Lord Milton, who endeavoured 
to unsettle the government, by further representa- 
tions to the regent.* 



■ Debates in House of Lords, 3rd, nth, and Sth June, 1B12; 
Hana, Deb., lat Set. iiiii. 332-1156, and App. ili.; Tmsa's Life of 
EMon. ii. 216, 217; Romilly'a Life, Hi. 43; Horner's Mem., ii. Ill, 
311 ; Loid Orenville to ihe SJarqassB of Buckingham, Jane 6tb aod 
9th, 1812 ; CoQrt Had Cabinets of the Regency, i. 3fi3, 377 ; Mr. T. 
Qn-nTille.— /itif., 364 ; Life and Opinions of Barl Orey, 300-308. 

' Conrt and CabineU of the liagency. i. 323. 

• Moore'a Mem. by Lord John Kiusell, i. 360. 

• Jtina 11th, Haiu. Deb., Ist Sa., iziii. 397. 
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HcEceforth the ascendency of Tory politics, which 
I George III. had eBtablished, and which the 
I regent had been expected to overthrow, 
, was maintained more firmly than ever. By the 
I influence of the crown it had been created ; and 
I, by the same influence it was upheld during the 
I regency, and throughout the reign of George IV. 
I All opposition being thus defeated, and the ministers! 
r and the court party being agreed, the prince regent 
I liad no further need of personal interposition in the 
r government of the country. 

On his accession to the throne, he was dissatisfied 

' with minietiers, for resisting his demands pra««iiDgi 

L'for a larger civil list: but submitted to oucon. iwo. 

\ tlieir judgment, and even, in his speech to Parlia- 

[ment, disclaimed any wish for an increased revenue.* 

[ Soon afterwards his painful relations with the queen 

led to proceedings of which his ministera could 

' not approve : but in which, — with the honourable 

exception of Mr. Canning,'^they were induced 

to support him. The king's personal feelings and 

honour were concerned ; and the embarrassing con- 

I duct of thp queen herself, led them to accept the 

/eaponaibility of measures to which the king already 

«tood committed. No sooner had he succeeded to 

ihe throne than he desired to obtain a divorce ; but 

^ Ills ministers, at that time, resisted his wishes, and 

explained their objections, in some able minutes of 
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the cabinet.' He obtained from them, however, ftn 
asHuranee that, if her Majesty should return to 
England, they would no longer oppose him in his 
cherished object.* They were little prepared for so 
embarraasing an event: but it was soon to he 
"brought about by the offensive measures which the 
king had taken, and his ministers had sanctioned, 
against her. 

The queeu had already baen irritated by two 
great insults. Our arabaBsadors, acting upon their 
instructions from home, bad prevented her recogni- 
tion as queen of England at foreign courts ; and her 
name had been omitted, by command of the king, 
from the liturgy of the church. Even the legality 
(if this latter act was much doubt«d.' It was at 
least BO disputable as to be an unwise exercise of the 
prerogative.* Such insults as these, naturally pro- 
voked the queen to insist upon her proper recogni- 
tion. At the same time they aroused popular 
sympathy in her cause, which encouraged her to 
proceed to eitremities. The ministers vainly at- 
t«mpted a compromise: but it was too late. The 
queen was already on her way to England, loudly 
asserting her rights. They endeavoured to prevent 
her approach, by submitting a proposal that she 



< lOlh tmd I4tl] Fpliruary, 1820 ; Stapleton's Life of Cttnntag, 
Sfi6, ^T9, 209 ; Lord Colcbester'a Diary, iii. 1 IS. 

» Twiss'* Life of Eliion, ii. 368. 

' Debates in LnnU and Commons, 1320, on tte papers relntiDg ta 
the conduct of ihB quei^n. Dr. Phillimore, writing lo the MarqusM 
01 BuukiiighuQ, IGth Jan. IS;J1, said; 'The geoenl opiaiou of 
lawjera is, I thiok, oafavouruble to the clum.' — Court and Ct/itatti 
if Gmrge IV., i. KIU. 

* Mi. C. Wjiui to the Marqncsi of Buckmf^lvin.^iii^., 116. 
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eliould receive an annuity of 50,000i. a year, ou re- 
nouncing her title, and continuing to reside abroad ; 
and threatening proceedings against her in Parlia- 
ment, if she refused these conditions. She refiisL*d 
them, and hastened to England, — ^when preliminary 
proceedings were at once commenced. Even now 
there was stijl hope of a compromiae, sought by the 
queen herself. The king was willing to drop all 
further proceedings against her, and to recognise her 
title, on condition of her residing abroad ; but the 
queen demanded the restoration of her mime in tlie 
liturgy, and her recognition in at least one foreign 
court-, — which the king refused to concede.' 

And now the threat was caiTied out to the fullest 
extent, by the introduction of a bill into crmanctoi 
the House of Lords, to deprive her Majesty "'"W™- 
of her title, prerogatives, and rii^hts, and to dissolve 
her marriage with the king. Ministers were fully 
Hensible of the difficulties, and even of the danger, 
of yielding to the king's desire to prosecute this 
formidable measure. Lord Eldon, writing in June, 
1820, said, 'I think no administration, who have any 
regai-d for him, will go the length he wishes, as au 
administration,— and if they will, they cannot take 
Parliament along with them : that body is afraid cf 
disclosures, — not on one side only, — whiclj may affect 
the monarchy itself.' * But on the failure of all 
their attempts to effect an accommodation of the 
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royal differences, they yielded, — against their bettei 
judgment, — to the reveogeful spirit of the king. 

The disgraceful incidents of the ' queen's trial ' 
are too well known to need repetition, even if they 
ought otherwise to find a place in this history. But 
what were the constitutional aspects of the case ? 
' The king had resolved to execute an act of vengeance 
rather than of justice against the queen, — whose 
wrongs had aroused for her protection, the strongest 
popular feelings, — sympathy with a woman, and re- 
sentment of oppression. All the power of the crown 
was arrayed on one side, and the excited passions of 
the people on the other. The impending conflict 
was viewed with alarm by statesmen of all parties. 
JIany sagacious observers dreaded a civil war. 
Ministers foresaw the dangers to which the country 
was exposed : they disapproved of proceedings which, 
without their acquiescence, could not have been 
attempted ; — yet they lent themselves to gratify the 
anger and hatred of the king. They were saved 
from the consummation of their worst fears by the 
withdrawal of the Bill of pains and penalties, at its 
last stage in the House of Lords : but in proceeding 
to far, in opposition to their own judgment, they 
had sinned against their constitutional obligations, 
as responsible ministers. By consenting to act as 
instruments of the king's pleasure, they brought him 
into dangerous collision with bis people- Had 
they refused to permit, what they could not justify 
to Parliament or the country, they would have 
spared the king his humiliation, and the state it« 
perils. 
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Not to have supported the king in a cause aflFect- 
Ing his deepest feelings and his honour, might have 
exposed them to the reproach of deserting their 
royal master in his utmost need, and even of siding 
with his hated consort : ' but a higher sense of their 
responsibilities, and greater firmness in asserting 
them, would have made them mediators betweeu the 
king, on the one side, and the queen, the Parliament, 
and the people, on the other.* 

The opposition had espoused the queen's cause,—" 
Eome to protect her from oppression, — ■nwkinK'i 
some to lead a popular cause against the S^"™'{hB 
ministers, — and others, like Cobbett, to 'w*^"""- 
gratify their bitter hatred of the government. Thf 
king's resentment against those who had opposeii 
him in Parliament, equalled that of his father 
against Mr. Fox, Mr. Freraantle, writing on the 
29th December, 1820, to the Marquess of Bucking- 
ham, said : ' His invective against Lord Grey waa 
stronger and more violent than I can possibly repeat;* 
sod again: 'what I am most anxious to observe tn 
you, waa hia increased hostility and indignation 

' Lord Eroughum hiu attributed th?ir luadui^t saletj to an un- 
tlrotthy desire to remin thoir places (Works, iv. 33); but perliapi 
r. the suggestion in the leit is noarer ihe truth. 
E ' Kr. Caaning wrote to Mc. Euekiasoa, 0(4. % 1820, that the 
I DiiaiBlerB ought to have held this langaage to the king ; ' " Sir. — 
I dirorea is impossible ! " " What ! if she comes, if she raiiTefl, if ah> 
\ insulta?" "Yes. sir, >d any case, divorce is impossible. Other 
things may be tried, other expedients may be resorted to; but 
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Foatempt and detfetstion ; a kingdom throvn into auch ferment and 
(.■OPVuUion, AH no other kingdom or government ever recovered frov 
without a revolution ; but I hapu vn eball.' — Slaplclim'z Life of 
Catining, 29 S, 
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ag;ai[i8t the opposition, and more personally against 
Lk>rd Grey.' ' Yet tlie same acute observer, who 
kuew the king well, writing again on the 24th 
January 1821, said: 'I^rd Grenville fancies a Whig 
(government could not last six montha, reasoning 
from the conduct of George III. : but in this I am 
persuaded he would find himself deceived, for the 
tame decision and steadiness of mind does not belong 
to his successor. And should the change once take 
place, new attachments and habits would prevail, 
and obliterate all fonner anger.'* 

Meanwhile, the popularity of the king, which had 
rtipnintitj suffered for a time from these proceeding;^, 
" "' ■ was speedily recovered. The monarchy had 
sustained no permanent injury: its influence was 
not in the least impaired. The personal character 
of the king was not such as to command the respect 
or attachment of the people; yet at no previous 
period had their loyalty been more devoted — never, 
jierhaps, had the adulation of royalty been so ex- 
rnivagant and servile. There were discontent and 
tiu-bulence among some classes of the people: but 
the crown and its ministers continued to nile supreme 
over Parliament, the press, the society and the 
public opinion of the coiuitry. 

Though the influence of the crown was acknow- 
wotion of ledged as fully as in the late reign, it had 
hnm on ih's not been brought under Parliamentary 
thsoTown, discussion for many years; when, in 1822, 
im ' Mr. Brougham introduced a motion on tha 

' Oiwrt Rod Cabinets of George IV., i. 98. ' Ibid^ 113. 
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■uliject. He proposed to declare tbat the influence 
of the crown was ' unneceBsary for maintaining ita 
constitutional prerogatives, destructive of the inde- 
pendence of Parliament, and inconsistent with tha 
well-governing of the realm.' By comparing the 
present expenditure with that of 1780, — the number 
of places and commissiona, the cost of collecting the 
revenue, and the host of persons looking up to 
government for patronage, — he pronounced the in- 
fluence of the crown to have been greatly increased 
since Mr. Dunning' a celebrated resolution. He 
admitted, however, that the number of placemen 
in the House had been diminished. In the time of 
Lord Carteret there had been two hundred, and at an 
antecedent period even three hundred: in 1780 
there had been between eighty and ninety ; and in 
1822, eighty-seven, — many of whom, however, could 
not be said to be dependent on the crown. He 
drew an entertaining historical sketch of the manner 
in which every party, in turn, so long as it held 
office, had enjoyed the confidence of the House of 
Commons, but had lost that confidence immediately 

1 it was in opposition, — a coincidence to be attributed 
D the ascendency of the crown, which alone enabled 
my ministry to command a majority. Lord London- 
lerry, in a judicious speech, pointed out that the 
Htthority of the crown had been controlled by the 
Eocreasing freedom of the press, and by other causes ; 

Kpid after a debate of some interest, Mr. Brougham's 
motion was negatived by a large majority. It waa 

' Afes 2ie, Kaea lot Kant. Dtb., taH Sir., rii. 126S, 
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not by paring down prerogative and patrontifje, 
but by enlarging the liberties of the people, that 
the influence of the crown was destined to he con- 
trolled. 

Early in his reign, the king was supposed to he 
The Hng's *^ favour of a measure for the relief of the 
cSiic "" Roman Catholics; and its friends were 
queao™. eveu Speculating upon his encouragement 
to carry it through Parliament.' But in 1824, he 
had become 'violently anti-Catholic;' and so para- 
mount was his influence supposed to be over the 
deliberations of Parliament, that the friends of 
tlie cause believed it to be hopeless." Until the 
death of Lord Liverpool, the Catholic claims having 
small hope of success, the king was content to 
make known his opinions in conversation, and 
through common reports.* Put when Mr. Canning, 
the brilliant champion of the Roman Catholics, 
had become first minister, his Majesty thought 
it necessary to declare his sentiments, in a more 
authentic shape. And accordingly he sent for 
tlie Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
London, and ' directed them to make known to their 
clergy that his sentiments on the coronation oath, 
and on the Catholic question, were those his revered 
father, George III., and lamented brother, the Duke 
of York, had maintained during their lives, and 

' ' I hear ho ia for it,' said tha Dute of WBllington W Mr. Fre- 
nrnntlo, ' By the by,' he added, ' I hear Lady Conyngham sapports 
it, which is a great thing.' — Coart and Cabinets of GcoTye If'., i. 
MS; ti. -218. 

< Bid. ii. 1U3. 169, 211. 

■ Lunl Caldi.^sLeri. Uiai'v, ill. 301; lorrene. Life of Melbaonia, 
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(rliich he himself bad professed when Prince of 
Wales, and which nothing could shake ; finally, 
ftssuring them that the recent nainiBterial arraoge- 
ments were the result of circumstances, to Ilia 
Majesty equally unforeseen and unpleasant.'' And 
when political necessity had wrung from Sir Robert" 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington, a conviction that 
a measure of relief could no longer be withheld, it 
was with extreme difficulty that they obtained his 
assent to its introduction.* After he had given his 
consent, he retracted, and again yielded it : — at^ 
tempted to deny, or explain it away to bis anti- 
Catholic advisers : — complained of his m.inister8, and 
claimed the pity of his friends. 'If I do give my 
assent,' said he, ' I'll go to the baths abroad, and 
&om thence to Hanover : I'll return no more to 
England. . . I'll return no more : let them get a 
Catholic king in Clarence.' Such had once been 
the threat of the stout old king, who, whatever bis 
fiiuits, at least had firmness and strength of wilL 
But the king wlio now uttered these feeble la- 
mentations, found solace in his trouble, by throwing 
his arms round the neck of the aged Eldon.^ And 
again, in imitation of his father, — having assented 

_iBech of tlie Bishop of London At a dinner of Ihe clergy of hil 
dioccae, 8U1 MiLy, ISJT ; Court and CabinRts of Grariie IV., ji. 324 ; 
eeDtteman's HagHzioe, xcrii. 4fi7 ; Loid Cokhester't Diafj, I'ii. 48U ; 
ItAd.m.Vi%. On the 2lBt Maj, m reply to a question of Lord 
HuTflwOod, the Bishop of London Blated in bis place, tlmt tie netra- 

ftper account of his speech to the clergy WBF correct; and tliua tha 
idg's nttme ina Inlrodaced into debale, and hip opinions itated ia 
srlTamenl. ItM., m. 508. 
> Peel's Mem., i. 274, Ac.; and aee Chap. XIJL 
* Twin's Life of Eldon, iii. H2-g7 ; Peel's Mem., i. 343-3M. 
ird CoJcbeater's Biary, iii. GUT-Gll. 
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to the passing of the Act, which he had deliherately 
authorised his ministers to carry, — he gratified hia 
animosity against those who had supported it, — 
particularly the peers and bishops,^ — by marked 
incivility at his levee ; while be loaded with at- 
tentloiiB those irho had distinguitibed themselves by 
opposition to the government.' 

This concession to the Roman Catholics, — which 
the ablest statesmen of all parties concurred in sup- 
porting, — had ali'eady been delayed for thirty years, 
by the influence of the crown. Happily this 
influence had now fallen into weaker hands ; or it 
might still have prevailed over wiser counsels, and 
the grave interests of the state. 

Hitherto we have seen the influence of the crown 
Roiim of invariably exercised against a liberal policy 
IV. and often against the rights and liberties 

iif the people. But the earlier years of the reign of 
William IV. presented the novel spectacle of the 
prerogatives and personal influence of the king being 
exerted, in a great popular cause, on behalf of the 
Hisfup- people. At various times, small expedient* 
fiwnmioS' 'i^d been tried with a view to restrain the 
"^'"^ influence of the crown : but tlie reform bill, 
by increasing the real power of the people in the 
HouBe of Commons, was the first great measure 
calculated to effect that object ; and this measure, 
it was everywhere proclaimed that the king himself 
approved. The ministers themselves announced his 
Majesty's entire confidence in their policy, and his 

> Twibb's Lifa of EtdoD, Li. 8S. 8m &I10 Lsckj, EiBt. gf Eug- 
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detenninatioD to support them ; ' and the advocates 
of the cause, in every part of the country, declared 
that the king was on their side. 

Yet, in truth, the attitude of the king in regard 
Xji this measure, at lirst resembled that which his 
royal predecessors had maintained against a pro- 
gressive policy. When ministers first proposed to 
introduce it, he regarded it with dislike and appre- 
hension : he dreaded the increasing iniluence and 
activity of the Commons, and, — alarmed by the 
spirit in which they had investigated the expendi- 
ture of hia civil list, — he feared lest, strengthened 
by a more popular representatiou, they should en- 
rroach upon his own prerogatives and independence.' 
The royal family and the court were also averse to 
the measure, and to the ministers. But when his 
Majesty had given his consent to the scheme sub- 
mitted hy the cabinet, he was gratified hy its popu- 
larity, — in which ho largely shared, — and which its 
supporters adroitly contrived to associata with his 
Majesty's personal character, and supposed politicaJ 
sympathies. 

He was still distrustful of his ministers and their 
policy J yet while the tide of popular favour was 
running high, and no political danger was imme- 
diately impending, he gave them his support and 
countenance. On their side, they were not slow to 
take advantage of the infiuence of his name : they 



> At ths Lord Mnyor'a Ditiner, Boater MODdnj, 1831. Trisiii 
Ltfcof Eldon, iii. ISB. 

» Roebuck's Hist, of iha Whig Minislry. ii. 57, 2B ; Corr. of Karl 
Grey with Will IV., i. 9, 17, eo,e(Mj., U3, UB; /iid., \\, U\, 
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knew that it would be a great aid to their caiixe ; 
and, eeDsible of the insecurity of his favour, they 
took care that it should be widely proclaimed, as 
long as it lasted. Politicians like Lord Eldon, who, 
for forty years, had relied upon the influence of the 
crown to resist every popular measure, — even when 
proposed by its own responsible ministers, — were 
now scandalised by this 'unconstitutional' cry.' 
Yet what did this cry, in truth, import? The state 
of parties iu Parliament, and of popular feeling in 
the country, had brought into the king's service a 
ministiy pledged to the cause of Parliamentary 
reform. To this ministry he bad given his con- 
fidence. George III., by some bold stroke or cun- 
ning manceuvre, would soon have set himself free 
from Buch a ministry. George IV., after giving a 
doubtful assent to their policy, would have reserved 
his confidence and his sympathies for their opponents: 
but William IV. at this time, took a part at once 
manly and constitutional. His responsible ministers 
had advised the passing of a great measure, and he 
had accepted their advice. They were now engaged 
in a fierce parliamentary struggle ; and the king 
gave them, — what they were entitled to expect, — 
his open confidence. So long as they enjoyed this 
confidence, he exercised his prerogatives and influence 
according to their counsels. His powers were used 
in the spiritof the constitution, — not independently, 
or secretly, — 1-ut on the avowed advice and responsi- 
bility of his ministers. 

* Iwiu'B Life of Eldon, iii. 12a. 
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The king was called upon, at a critical period, to 
exercise hie prerogative of dissolving Parli a- i,s,„]ntion 
ment. In 1831, a new Parliament was °"*"- 
yet in its first session : but having been assembled 
under the auspices of tbe late administration, before 
the popular feelings in favoiir of parliamentary 
reform had been aroused, it had become evident that 
a reform ministry, and this Parliament, could not 
exist together. The ministers, having been twice 
defeated in three days,' had no alternative but to 
resign their offices, or to appeal from the House of 
Commons to the people ; and they urged the 
necessity of an immediate dissolution. The time 
was full of peril, and the king hesitated to adopt tbe 
bold advice of his ministers ; * but when at length ' 
he yielded his assent,^ the prerogative was exercised 
at once, and by the king in person.* If there waa 
something unseemly in the haste with which this 
was done, and unusual in the manner of doing it, — 
the occasion was one demanding the promptest 
action. Lord Wbarncliffe had given notice of a 
motion for an address to the king, remonstrating 
against a dissolution; and bis motion was actually 
under discussion in the House of Lords, when the 

' First on General GascoEgnp's amendment. IBch April, Hud after- 
iids on n qnestion of (uljourninent, 21st April. 
•EhrlQrfy'B Coir, with Wiil. IV., i, 158. 1.59, 186, 178, 178; 
IKe^n Able and statesman tikp letter from Lord Durhum upon the 
' BignnielitB aeaiitat s diai*olution, 22nd Murch, IS^l, Karl Qieys 
I Corr. with Will. IV. i. 183, «oU. 
• Eiirl Grey'B Corr,, i. 228. 

■ " . ^.1 ■- - ■iewbftireJ'ntheklngBnd Lords Grey 

■ongnam, see noeoucKa "■-■ -' ■'-- ■""--- "■■ - — -•■ ■ ■" 
and E4-I Grey'a Corr. 1 
28t. 
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king arrived to prorogue Parliament,' Both houses" 
would probably have joined in snch an address, haa 
time been allowed tliein, and would have interpoaef' 
embarrassing obstacles to the exercise of the king's 
prerogative. By this sudden appeal to the people, 
ministera at once deprived their opponents of the 
vantage-ground of parliamentary opposition. 

The dissolution resulted in an overpowering 
Becona re- majority of the new House of Commons, in 
iBSi. favour of the government reform bill. And 

now the House of Lords, exercising its constitutional 
right, rejected it. So important a measure was trying 
all the powers of the state, to their utmost tension. 
The popular excitement was so great that it was im- 
possible for ministers to yield. The king, though 
disturbed by increasing apprehensions," — stiil up- 
held them, and the Commons supported them by 
a vote of confidence. All the political forces of 
the country were tliua combined against the House 
of Lords. 

After a short prorogation, a third reform bill wa^ 
Thirtre. passcd by the Commons. The position 
J8*i— Bi'. of the Iiords was now too perilous not 
to cause some wavering; and the second reading 
of the bill was accordingly agreed to, by the 
small majority of nine. This concession, how- 
ever, was followed by an adverse vote in Com- 
mittee. A graver question of prerogative had now 
to be considered. An appeal from the House of 

■ Haui. Deb., Srd Spt., iii. IBOS ; Kopbuoli's HIet. of tbc Whig 
Kinistry, ii. 162 ; Ann. Bi-g., 1831, p, 110, 

< Vmi\ Ora/8 Corr. with WiU. IV., ii. \m, 173 Sol. 
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CommonB to the people had been decisive : but what 
appeal was there from the House of Lords? p^po^i 
Xone, save to the crown, to which that ^^"'" "* 
body owed its esistence. A creation of *'""*'• 
peers was the ultima ratio, which, after serious 
doubts and misgivings, ministera submitted to the 
king.' His Majesty's resolution had already been 
shaken by the threatening aspect of affairs, and by 
the apprehensions of his family and court ;' and he, 
not unnaturally, shrank from so startling an exercise 
of his prerogative.* The ministers resigned, and the 
Commons addressed the king, praying him to call 
Buch persons only to his councils as would promote 
the passing of the reform bill.' The Duke of Wel- 
lington having failed to form a government of 
declared anti-reformera, ready to devise a measure 
of reform at once satisfactory to the people and to 
the House of Lords,' the ministers were recalled. 

Another pressure was now brought to bear upon 
the House of Lords, — irrcgidar and uncon- jnfl„„„o| 
Btitntiouai indeed, but necessary to avert ov|r''JlI| 
revolution on the one hand, and to save >""■ 
the peers from harsh coercion, on the other. The 
king having at length agreed to create a sufficient 
number of peers to carry the bill,^ — yet anxious to 

' Esrl Grev'a Corr. with W[l!. IV., ii. 294, 30*. Minute if 
Cabinet, Sih Mh;, 1832 ; Il'id., SU. 

■ Earl Grej-fl Corr. with Will. IV., ii. ITS, 179. 

■ fioebucVa Hist, of the Whig UiDiittrf, ii. 22S-227, ZSl. Earl 
Qnj'a Corr. with Will. IV., ii. 3»6, 

' Se« aleo infra, Chup. V. 

• See Earl Grey's Corr. with Will. IV., ii. 406, nolt. 

• Hophnck'B Hist, at ths Whig MLnistn-, ii. 331 ; Eail Onf* 
Con. with Will. IV., ii. *32, 431 ; i^Jra, Cbup. V, 
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avoid so extreme a measure, —averted the dangeri 
of a great political crisis, by a timely interference. 
Some of the most violent peers were first dissuaded 
from proceeding to extremities; and on the 17th 
May, the following circular letter was addressed, 
without the knowledge of ministers, to the opposi- 
tion peers : — 

"Mt dear Lord,— I am honoured with his Majeaty'a 
COmmanda to acquaint your lordship, that all difficnlties 
to the arrangements in progress will be obviated by a 
declaration in the Honse to-night from a sufficient 
number of peers, that in consequence of the present 
state of afiiiirfi, they have come to the resolution of 
dropping their further opposition to the Reform Bill, 
BO that it may pass without delay, and as nearly as 
possible in its present shape. 

' I have the hononr to be, &C,, 

'Hekbeut Taylor.*' 

The peers took this suggestion, and yielded. Had 
they continued their resistance, a creation of peers 
could not have been avoided. This interference of 
the king with the independent deliberations of tba 
House of Lords was, in truth, an act no less uncon- 
stitutional than a creation of peers, — the one being 
an irregular interference of the crown with the free- 
dom of Parliament, — the other an extreme exercise 
of an undoubted prerogative. But it was resorted 
to, — not to extend the authority of the crown, < 
overawe Parliament, — but to restore harmonious 
action to those powers of the state, which had been 
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brought into dangerous opposition and conflict.' In 
singular contrast to the history of past iimee, thia 
greatest extension of the liberties of the people waa 
now obtained, in the last resort, by the personal in- 
fluence of the crown. 

Two years after these great events, the preroga*- 
tives of the crown were again called into ^hcWbigj 
activity, in a manner which seemed to re- c^dmc* 
vive the political history of 1784. Earl "'"•"""'«■ 
, Grey's government had lost the confidence of the 
king. His Majesty had already become apprehen- 
sive of danger to the church, when his alarm waa 
increased by the retirement of Lord Stanley, Sir J. 
Graham, and two other members of the cabinet, on 
tile question of the appropriation of the surplus 
revenues of the church in Ireland. And without 
consulting his ministers, he gave public expression 
to thia alai-m, in replying to an address of the 
prelates and clergy of Ireland." The ministry of 
Earl Grey, enfeebled by the retirement of their 
colleagues, by disunion, and other embarrassments, 
soon afterwards resigned. Though they had already 
lost their popularity, they continued to command 11 
large majority in the House of Commons. Lord 
Melbourne's administration, which succeeded, was 
Bed of the same materials, and represented the 
great liberal party, and its parliamentary majority. 
Lord Melbourne had concluded the business of tiio 

' The Dnta of Wellinglon writing ta the Ear! of Derlij in J84e, 
_jd, 'thia ronrse gSTe, aithe time.greatdiGEUlUfaotion lolhe puny; 
\ .notwithUiiading thnt, I bellere, 'a. Bared the eiietpnce of th« Ht'jui 
»r Lords, at the time, and the eooBtitutiou of tll» couDtr;.' 
■ AuduhI Bf^ibter, 1834, p. 43. 
TOL. I. L 
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Eeesion of 1834, with the full support of this ma- 
jority. But the king, who had withdrawn his con- 
iidence from Earl Grey, reposed it still less in Lord 
Melbourne, — having, in the meantime, become 
entirely converted to the political opinions of the 
opposition. 

In October, the death of Earl Spencer having 
Tbniraod- removed his son, Lord Althorp, from the 
Ml In IBM. leadership of the House of Commons, and 
from his office of Chancellor of the Exchequer) the 
king seized this opportunity for suddenly dismissing 
his ministers; and proceeded to consult the Duke 
of Wellington upon the formation of a government, 
from the opposit* paity.' Ijord Althorp'a elevation 
to the House of Lords rendered necessary a partial 
reconstruction of the ministry : but assuredly that 
circumstance alone would not have suggested the 
propriety of taking counsel with those who consti- 
tuted but a small minority of the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Melbourne proposed to supply the 
place of Lord Althorp by Lord John Russell, — a far 
abler man : but the king was determined that the 
ministry should be dissolved. All the accustomed 
(frounds for dismissing a ministry were wanting. 
There was no immediate difference of opinion be- 
tween them and the king, upon any measure, or 
question of public policy ; there was no disunion 
among themselves : nor were there any indications 
that they had lost the confidence of Parliament. 



■ See the Duke of WellingUn'B fxplanation of these proceedings 
a Utter W the Duke of Bm^kinghnra, Nov. 21sl, mi.—QmrU 
d Cabinets qf William IV., &i:., ii. 113, tt sea. 
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But the accidental rpmoval of a single miniBter, — 
not necesaarily from the government, but only from 
one House of Parliament to the other, — was made the 
ision for dismiBaing the entire administration. It 
J8 true that the king viewed with apprehension tl.e 
I policy of his miniatera in regard to the Irish chm'ch : 
but his assent was not then required to any specific 
measure of which he disapproved, nor was this the 
[ ground aasigned for their dismissal. The right of 
the king to dismiss his ministers was unquestionable : 
but constitutional usage has prescribed certain con- 
i ditions under which this right should be exereisetL 
[ It should be exercised solely in the interests of the 
I state, and on grounds which can be justified to 
J Parliament, — to whom, as well as to the king, the 
; miniatera are responsible. Even in 1784, when 
George III. had determined to crush the coalition 
ministry, he did not venture to dismiss them, nnlil 
they had been defeated in the House of Lords:, 
upon Mr. Fox's India Bill. And again, in 1807, 
the ministers were at issue with the king upon a 
gi'ave constitutional question, before he proceeded 
to form another ministry. But here it was not 
directly alleged that the ministers had lost the con- 
iidence of the king; and so little could it be af- 
iirmed that they had lost the confidence of Parlia- 
ment, that an immediate dissolution was counselled 
by the new administration. The act of the king 
bore too much the impress of his personal will, and 
too little of those reasons of state policy by which it 
should have been prompted : but its impolicy wa5 
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BO signiil as to throw into the shade its imconatitu- 
tional character. 

The Duke of Wellington adviaed hia Majesty that 
remporarj the difficult task of forming a new admin- 
uicnia iioflw istratiou, should be entruated to Sir Roljert 
waiungton. Peel, But such had been the suddennew 
of the King's resolution, that Sir Robert, wholly 
unprepared for any political changes, was then at 
Rome. The duke, however, promptly met this 
difficulty by accepting the office of first lord of the 
Treasui-y himself, until Sir Robert Peel's arrival- 
He also held the seals of one of hia Majesty's prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, which, — as there was no 
other secretary, — constituted hia grace aecretary for 
the home, the foreign and the colonial departmenta. 
Hia aole colleague waa Lord Lyndhiu-st, who was 
entrusted with the great seal: but still retained 
the office of Lord Chief Baiou of the Court of Ex- 
chequer. 

Thia assumption of the government by a single 
man, while Parliament was not sitting, — avowedly 
for the purpose of forming an administration from 
a party whose following comprised less than a fourth 
of the House of Commons,' — presented an unpro- 
mising view of constitutional government, after the 
Reform Act. 

In defence of this concentration of offices, the 
precedent of the Duke of Shrewsbury was cited, who, 
in the last days of Queen Anne, had held the several 

' Sir Hobert Peel hiniBBlf aiinv'tled that he could not hsTO df 
ponded upon more than 130 ^aXus.—Hans Deb,, 3rd Sec, un. 2-Jl, 
29a", Mo. Sea aliio Chap. VIU. 
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offices of Lord High Treasurer, Lord CbambeTlaiii, 
and liord Lieutenant of Ireland.' But the criticul 
emergency of that occasion Bcareely afforded an ex- 
ample to be followed, exc«pt where some public 
danger is to be averted. The queen was upon her 
death-bed : the succession was disputed, — a civil 
war was impending, — and the queen's ministers had 
been in secret correspondence with the Pretender. 
At such a time of peril, any means of strengthening 
the executive authority was justifiable; but to 
resort to a similar expedient, when no danger 
threatened the state, merely for the purpose of con- 
certing ministerial arrangement*) and party combi- 
nations, — if justifiable on other grounds, — could 
scarcely be defended on the plea of precedent. Its 
justification, if possible, was rather to be sought in 
the temporary and provisional nature of the ar- 
rangement. The king, having dismissed his minis- 
ters, had resolved to entrust to Sir Robert Peel the 
formation of another ministry. The accident of 
that statesman's absence deferred, for a time, the 
carrying out of his Majesty's resolution; and the 
Duke of Wellington, in the interval, administered 
the executive business of several departments of the 
government, in the same manner as outgoing 
ministers generally undertake its administration, 
until their successors are appointed. The provisional 
character of this inter-ministerial government was 
Ehown by the circumstances stated by the duke 
himself ' that during the whole time be held the 

Eonatird'E Deb., 3rd Ser., uvL -lii. 
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(Rdls, there was not a single ofGce disposed of, nor 
an act done, which was not essentially necessary for 
the service of the king, and of the country.' ' That 
it was an expedient of doubtful and anomalous 
character, — which, if drawn into precedent, might 
be the means of abuses dangerous to the state, — - 
could scarcely be denied : but as the duke had ex- 
ercised the extraordinaiy powers entrusted to him, 
with honour and good faith, his conduct, though 
exposed to invective, ridicule, and caricature,* did 
not become an object of parliamentary censure. 
Such was the temper of the House of Commons, 
that had the duke's ' dictatorahip,' — as it was called, 
— been more open to animadversion, it had little to 
expect from their forbearance. 

If any man could have accomphahed the task 
Fjr tiobm which the king had so inconsiderately im- 
niier, 1*34, posed upoD bis minister, Sir Robert Peel 
was unquestionably the man most likely to succeed. 
He perceived at once the impossibility of meeting 
the existing House of Commons, at the head of a 
Tory administration ; and the king was therefore 
advised to dissolve Parliament. 

So completely had the theory of ministerial re- 
Awiima the sponsibility been now estabhsbed, that, 
JSul"S'the though Sir Robert Peel was out of the 
itiug'iscM. j-ea^ju when the late ministers were dis- 
missed, — though he could have had no cognizance 

■ Dukeof Welliugton'BEiplanalJong, Feb. 24, I8SS; BaoB. Dob,, 
3rd Sar.. irrii. 8S. 

n maltifonn characters, occupying 
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of tlie causes which induced the king to dismisB them, 
— though the Duke of Wellington had been invented 
with the sole government of the country, without 
his knowledge, — he yet boldly avowed that, by 
accepting office after these events, he becanae con- 
stitutionally reaponsible for them all,— as if he had 
himself advised them.' He did not atteuipt, like 
the ministers of 1807, to absolve himself from cen- 
sure for the acta of the crown, and at the same time 
to denounce the criticism of Parliament, as an 
arraignment of the personal conduct of the king : 
but manfully accepted the full responsibility which 
had devolved upon him. 

The minister could scarcely have expected to ob- 
tain a majority in the new Parliament: The new 
but he relied upon the reaction in favour ihm. 
of. Tory principles, which he knew to have com- 
menced in the country, and which had encouraged 
the king to dismiss Lord Melbourne. His party was 
greatly strengthened by the elections : but was still 
unequal to the forca of the opposition. Yet he 
hoped forforbearance, anda 'fair trial;' and trusted 
to the eventual success of a policy as liberal, in its 
general outbne, as that of the Whigs. But he had 
only disappointments and provocations to endure. 
A hostile and enraged majority confronted him in 
I "the House of Commons, — comprising every section 
Vof the ' liberal party,' — and determined to give him 
quarter. He was defeated on the election of the 
, where at least he had deemed himself 

' Hans. Deb,, 3n! Sor., iivi. 210, 223, 
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secure ; and again upon the address, when an amend- 
ment was voted condemning the recent dissolution 
as unnecessai-y ; ' and, — not to mention minor dis- 
comfitures, — he was at length defeated on a resolu- 
tion, affirming that no measure on the subject of 
tithes in Ireland would be satisfactory, that did not 
provide for the appropriation of the surplus revenues 
of tlie Irish Church.' 

These few weeks formed the most brilliant episode 
EffoHBof in Sir Robert Peel's distingriished parlia- 
Ptci. mentary career. He combined the temper, 

tact, and courage of a great political leader, with 
oratory of a higher order than he bad ever pre- 
viously attained. He displayed all the great 
qualities by which Mr. Pitt had been distinguished, 
in face of an adverse majority, with a more con- 
ciliating temper, and a bearing less haughty. Under 
similar circumstances, perhaps, his success might 
liave been equal. But Mr. Pitt had still a dissolu- 
tion before him, supported by the vast influence ti 
the crown: Sir Robert Peel had already tried that 
venture, under every disadvantage : he found the 
king's confidence a broken staff, — and no resource 
was left him, but an honourable retirement from a 
hopeless struggle.* 

I TC lamenUid that the progrras of 'refortna shonld baTa been 
interrupted and endangHrpd by the uiiuecesBary dlBBoliition of a Par- 
liameiit earnestly intent upoi; the rigorous prosecution of meiisiiri«, 
In wbieb the wishes of the people were most nniionsty and junil; 
directad.'— Com. Joum., ic. 8. Hana, Deb., iivi., 3rd Ser., a«,151, 
410, 425. 

' Com. Jonm.. x.i. 208. 

' .'fee Peel's Mem., ii. 44-48 : I^rd SUnhopo'i life of Pitt, i. 811 J 
rorrons, Life of Melbourna. ii. 68 tt atg. 
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He resigDed, and Lord Melbourne's govemment, 
with some alterationB, was reinstated. The stroke 
of prerogative had failed ; and its failure gia rodg- 
ofifera an instructive illustration of the S"^'oihi» 
effects of the Reform Act, in diminishing' '™' 
the ascendent influence of the crown. In George 
the Third's time, the dismissal of a ministry by 
the king, and the transfer of his confidence to their 
opponents, — followed by an appeal to the counti-y, — 
would certainly have secured a majority for the new 
ininiatere. Such had been the effect of a dissolution 
in 1784, after the dismissal of the coalition ministry; 
Buch had been the effect of a dissolution in 1807, on 
the dismissal of Lord Grenville. But the failure of 
i this attempt to convert Parliament from one policy 
. to another, by the prerogative and influence of the 
' crown, proved that the opinion of the people must 
now be changed, before ministers can reckon upon 
a conversion of Parliament. It is true that the 
whole of these proceedings had been ill advised on 
tlie part of the king, even in the interests of the 
party whom he was anxious to serve : but there had 
been times within the memory of many stat^men 
then living, when equal indiscretion would not have 
incurred the least risk of defeat. 

The second ministry of Lord Melbourne, though 
rapidly sinking in the estimation of their ^^^ ^^^ 
own Bupporters,^and especially of the ^J^' 
escreme, or radical party,— while their '"'°'"^' 
opponents were gaining strength and popularity in 
the coimtiy, — continued in office during the twu 
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remaming years of the king's reign, without recover- 
ing his favour.' 

Her Majesty, on her most auspicious accession to 
Accession the thione, finding them the ministers of 
jeaij, 1837. the crown, at once honoured them with 
her entire confidence. The occasion was especially 
favourable for ministers to secure and perpetuate 
such confidence. The young queen, having no 
political experience, was without predilections ; and 
the impressions first made upon her mind were 
HerhouM- likely to be lasting. A royal household was 
''°^' immediately to be organised for her 

Majesty, comprising not merely the officers of state 
and ceremony ; but, — what was more important to 
a queen, — all the ladies of her court. Ministers 
appointed the former, as usual, from among their 
own parliamentary supporters ; and extended the 
same principle of selection to the latter. Nearly 
all the ladies of the new court were related to 
the ministers themselves, or to their political 
adherents. The entire court thus became identified 
with the ministers of the day. If such an an-ange- 
ment was calculated to ensure the confidence of the 
crown, — and who could doubt that it was ? — it 
necessarily involved the principle of replacing this 
household with another, on a change of ministry. 
This was foreseen at the time, and soon afterwards 
became a question of no little constitutional diffi- 
culty. 

The favour of ministers at court became a subject 
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of jealousy, and even of reproach, amongst their op- 
ponents ; but the age had passed away, in Th. ■ Bed- 
which court favour alone could uphold a quMtidn." 
falling ministry against public opinion. They were 
weaker now, with the coui't on their side, than they 
had been during the late reign, with the inSueuca 
of the kiug and his court opposed to them ; and ia 
May, 1839, were obliged to offer their resignation. 
Sir Bohert Peel, being charged with the formation 
of a new administration, had to consider tlie peculiar 
position of the household. Since Lord Moira'a 
tnemorable negotiations in 1812, there had been no 
difficulties regarding those offices in the household, 
■which were included in ministerial changes : but the 
court of a queen, constituted like the present, raised 
a new and embarrassing question,' To remove 
from the society of her Majesty, those ladies who. 
were immediately about her person, appeared like, 
an interference with her family circle, rather than 
with her household. Yet could ministers undertake 
the government, if the queen continued to be sur- 
rounded by the wives, sisters, and other near reta-. 
tives of their political opponents ? They decided that 
they could not; and Sir Robert Peel went to the 
palace to acquaint her Majesty that the ministerial 
changes would comprise the higher offices of her 
court, occupied by ladies, including the ladies of her 
bedchamber. The queen met him by at once 
declaring that she could not admit any change o( 
the ladies of her household. On appealing to Lord 
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John EuBsell on this subject, her Majesty was aKsured 
that she was justified, by usage, in decliuing the 
change proposed ; and afterwards, by the advice of 
Jjord Melbourne and bis colleagues, she addressed a 
letter to Sir Kobert Peel, stating that she could not 
' consent to adopt a course which she conceived to 
be contrary to usage, and which was repugnant to 
her feelings.' ' Sir Robert Peel, on the receipt of 
this letter, wrote to her Majesty to resign the trust 
he had undertaken : stating that it was essential to 
the success of the commission with which he had 
been honoured ' that he eliould have that public 
proof of her Majesty's entire support and confidence, 
which would be afforded by the permission to make 
some changes in that part of her Majesty's house- 
hold, which her Majesty resolved on maintaining 
entii-ely without change'* By a minute of the 
cabinet, immediately after these events, the ministry 
of Lord Melbourne recorded their opinion ' that for 
the purpose of giving to the administration that 
character of efficiency and stability, and those marks 
of conatitutional support of the crown, which are 
required to enable it to act iisefuUy to the public 
service, it is reasonable that the great offices of the 
court, and situations in the household held by 
members of Parliament, should be included in the 
political arrangements made on a change of the 
administration ; but they are not of opinion that a 
similar principle should be applied, or extended. 
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the offices held by ladies in Her Majeaty'a house- 
bold.' ' 

lu tlie ininieterial esplanations which enaiied, Sir 
Eobert Peel pointed out forcibly the difficulties which 
any minister must be prepared to encounter, who 
ahoald leave about her Majesty's person the nearest 
relatives of his political opponents. It had not 
been his intention to suggest the removal of ladies, 
— eveu froni the highei offices of the houaehold,— ■ 
who were free from strong party or political con- 
nection : but those who were nearly related to the 
outgoing ministers, he had deemed it impossible to 
fetain. Ministers, on the other hand, maintained 
that they were supported by precedents, in the 
sdvice which they had tendered to her Majesty, 
They refened to the examples of Lady Sunderland 
and Lady Rialton, who had remained in the bed- 
chamber of Queen Anne, for a year and a half aft*;r 
the dismissal of their husbands from office ; and to 
the uniform practice by which the ladies of the 
household of every queen consort had been retained, 
on changes of administration, notwithstanding their 
close relationship to men engaged iu political life. 
Ministers also insisted much upon the respect due 
to the personal feelings of her Majesty, and to her 
'natural repugnance to sacrifice her domestic society 
to political arrangements.* 

ITie ' Bedchamber Question ' saved Lord Mel- 

' Hani. Dab.. 3rd 9er., iWii. 100! : Crnirts and Cabinets of Will. 
IT. RDd Queea Victoria, ii, 383; Lord Sydenham's Md. Dinr/. 9U 
And lltli May, 1838; Torrens, Lifo of Melboarae, ii, 3U0 « «(. 
' Uuis. Dei]., 3k1 S«nea, iJtii. 079, lOUB. 
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bourne's government for a further term. Sir EoLert 

increaeed Peel had experienced the evil consenuencea 
Lord Mel- of the late king's premature recall of his 
eu^rmntDt, party to office ; and his prospects in the 
country were not even yet assured. The imme- 
diate result of the bedchamber question was, there- 
fore, not less satisfactory to himself than to min- 
isters. The latter gained no moral strength, by 
owing their continuance in office to such a cause ; 
while the former was prepared to profit by their 
increasing weakness. The queen's confidence in 
her ministers was undiminished ; yet they continued 
to lose ground in Parliament, and in the country. 
In 1841, the opposition, being fully assmed of their 
growing strength, obtained, by a majority of one, 
a resolution of the Commons, affirming that mini- 
sters had not the confidence of the House ; and 
' that their continuance in office, under such cir- 
cumstances, was at variance with the spirit of the 
constitution.' The country was immediately ap- 
pealed to upon this issue ; and it soon became clear 
that the country was also adverse to the ministers. 
Delay had been fatal to them, while it had assured 
the triumph of their opponents. At the meeting of 
the new Parliament, amendments to the address were 
agreed to in both Houses, by large majorities, repeat- 
ing the verdict of the late House of Commons.' 
Sir Robert ^"^ Hubert Peel was now called upon, 
^miniMr™^ at a time of his own choosing, to form 
Hon, iMi. ^ government. Supported by Parliament 
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and the coiintry,.he had nothing to fear from court 
influence, evpn il there had been any disposition to 
use it against him. No difficulties were again 
■raised on the bedchamber question. Her T[,e[,|,u^ 
Majesty was now sensible that the position '"^' 
ehe tad once been advised to insert, was constitu- 
tionally untenable. The principle which Sir Kobert 
Peel applied to the household, has since been ad- 
mitted, oa all sides, to be constitutional. The 
offices of mistress of the robes and ladies of the 
bedchamber, when held by ladies connected with 
the out-going ministers, have been considered as 
included in the ministerial arrangements. But 
ladies of the bedchamber belonging to families 
whose political connection has been less pronounced, 
bave been suffered to remain in the housohold, with- 
out objection, on a change of ministry. 

In 1851, an incident occurred which illustrates 
- the relation of ministers to the crown,— j,j[^o„, ^ 

■ the discretion vested in them, — and the *f^"'^ 
circumstances under which the pleasui-e of ''^"""'^ 

■ the sovereign is to be signified, concerning acts of the 
.executive government. To all important acts, by 
-which the crown becomes committed, it had been 
generally acknowledged that the sanction of the 
sovereign must be previously signified. And in 
1850, her Majesty communicated to Lord Palmer- 
ston, the secretary of state for foreign affairs, — 
through Lord John Russell, her first minister, — a 
memorandum, giving specific directions as to the 
transaction of business between the crown and the 

f fecretary of state. It was in these words : — ' Th« 
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queen requires, first, that Lord Palmerston will dis- 
ThBtmeBO'i tinctly state what he proposes in a given 
Slim, 1850. case, in order that the queen may know as 
distinctly to what she is giving her royal sanction. 
Secondly, having once given her sanction to & 
measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered or modi* 
tied by the minister. Such an act she must consider 
as failing in sincerity towards the crown, and justly 
t(» be visited by the exercise of her constitutional 
right of dismissing that minister. She expects to 
be kept informed of what passes between him and 
the foreign ministers, before imjjortant decisions 
are taken, based upon that intercourse : to receive 
the foreign despatches in good time ; and to have 
the drafts for her approval, sent to ber in sufficient 
time to make herself acquainted with their contents, 
before they must be sent off.' 

Such being the relations of the foreign secretary 
to the crown, the sovereign is advised upon ques- 
tions of foreign policy by her first minister, to whom 
copies of despatches and other information are also 
communicated, in order to enable him to give such 
advice effectually.* In controlling one minister, 
the sovereign yet acta upon the counsels and re- 
sponsibility of another, 

Immediately after the coup SHoX of the 2nd 
LorflPW- December, 1851, in Paris, the cabinet de- 
remoni termined that the government of this 
iniK:)!. country should abstain from any iuter- 

■ Sans. Dob., 3k1 Ser., cxii, 90. 

' Sir Robrrt Peel's eviilanM before Select Commiltee nn OKcia) 
6«l>Bes. BtBt«mGutbjLord J. Biusell; Uuub. Dtb.,SrdSer.cxix.Bl, 
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r in tbe^ mtemal affidia of France ; snd a 
to thai e^ct, appruved hf tiia (\ae«fi, 
) Lord Niinmuibv', tina Britieii ao^ 
br in Piiru. Brit beture thin official rout- 
[ iinication was wrirten. Lt appeared that M. 

. Vaiew&ki. the Fr&ni:h ambassador at the Court gf 
Sfc. Jamea'a, bad a^rared his own govemmeafe^ ttat 
Xocd PalmerstoQ had ' expressed to Jiim his ^ttke 

i apprabatiua of the act of i^« president, and his cou- 

I TiaititnL that he could not have acted otherwise than 
fe had done.' This stalement having beta vom,- 

j Buiucat«d to Lord Xonnaiiby by M. Turgot, was 
(eported by him to Lord Palmerston. t^a receiving 
ft Kopj of Lord Surmanbja letter. Lord John Rus- 
rU iramediately wrote to Lord Palmerstou requir- 
ng expIanatLooa of the rariauoe between Ms verbal 

I cOQuaiuiieatiooa with the French ambassador, and 
tlte despatch agreed upon by the cabinet ; and a few 

I daya afterwards her ilajesty also demanded similar 

' explaoatioDa. These were delayed for several days ; 
•nd in the meantime, in reply to another letteifmm 
Lord Normanby, Lord Palmerston, on the 16th vi 

I December, wrote to his lordship, explaining his own 
views in favoor of the policy of the recent «Ktj> 

I tCHat, On receiving a copy of this correspondence, 
JjOrd John Russell conceived that the secretary of 
state was not justified in expressing such opinions 
without the sanction of the crown and the ooneui' 
rence of the cabinet, — more particularly as tlii-Mt 

' opinions were opposed to the policy of non-interven- 

> tion upon which the cabinet had determined, and 
;nt with that monil support and symputlvj 

VOL. I. U 
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whicli England had generally offered to constita- 
tional government in foreign countries. The ex- 
plan itions which ensued were not deemed satitfac- 
lory ; and Lord Palmerston was accordingly removed 
from office, on the ground that he had exceeded hia 
authority as secretary of state, and had taken upon 
himself alone, to be the organ of the queen's govern- 
In defence of hia own conduct. Lord Palmerston, 
while fully recognising the principles upon which a 
Mecretary of state is required to act in relation to the 
crown and his own colleagues, explained that his 
conversation with Count Walewski on the 3rd of 
December, and his explanatory letter to Lord 
Normanby on the 16th, were not inconsistent with 
the policy of non-intervention upon which the 
cabinet had resolved : that whatever opinions he 
might have expressed, were merely his own ; and that 
he had given no official instructions or assurances on 
the part of the government, except in the despatch 
of the 5th of December, which her Majesty and the 
cabinet had approved. 

Though the premier and the secretary of state had 
differed as to the propriety of the particular acts of 
the latter, they were agreed upon the general 
principles which regulate the relations of ministers 
to the crown. These events exemplify the effective 
control which the crown constitutionally exercises 
in the government of the country. The policy aud 
conduct of itfi ministers are subject to its actdve 

I £ipUiiatioDB of Lord J. BiuecII, Feb. 3, 1S63. 
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inpervision. In minor affairs the minietere liave a 
separate discretion, in their several departments : but 
in the general acts of the government, the crown is 
to be consulted, and haa a control over them all. 

From this time no question has arisen concerning 
the exercise of the prerogatives or influence Wi» ok of 
of the crovra, which calls for notice. Both oitheerown, 
have been exercised wisely, justly, and in lenimgD. 
the true spirit of the constitution. Silinisters, en- 
joying the confidence of Parliament, have never 
claimed in vain the confidence of the crowu. Their 
measures have not been thwarted by secret influence, 
and irresponsible advice. Their policy has been 
directed by Parliament and public opinion, and not 
by the will of the sovereign, or the intrigues of the 
court. Vast as is the power of the crown, it has 
been esercised, throughout the present reign, by the 
advice of responsible ministere, in a constitutional 
manner, and for legitimate objects. It has been 
held in trust, as it were, for the benefit of the people. 
Hence it has ceased to excite either the jealousy of 
rival parties, or popular discontents. This judicious 
e of the royal authority, while it has conduced 
to the good government of the state, has sustained 
the moral influence of the crown ; and the devoted 
loyalty of a free people, which her Majesty's personal 
virtues have merited, has never been disturbed by 
the voice of faction.' 



it touching memoir ban rerenled Low wise and tithfnl ■ 

icillor her Majesty tonnd in her beloved Consort,—' tlie life ot 

'— whoBB mrs worth wiia not fnllj known until it whs lost 

anlry. Speeches, &c. of the Prince Consort, 56, 62, 68-74. 
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But while the influence of the crown in the govem- 
gg^^jgj mpnt of the country has heen gradually 
[h?MtMc?9 hrought into subordination to Parliament 
ofihecrovm. ^nd public Opinion, the same causes, which, 
for more than a century and a half, contributed to its 
enlargement, have never ceased to add to its great- 
ness. The national expenditure and public estab- 
lishments have been increased to an extent that 
alarms financiers: armies and navies have been 
maintained, such as at no former period had been 
endured in time of peace. Our colonies have ex- 
panded into a vast and populous empire ; and her 
ilajesty, invested with the sovereignty of the East 
Indies, now rules over two hundred millions of 
Asiatic subjects. Governors, commanders-in-chief, 
and bishops attest her supremacy in all parts of tha 
world ; and the greatness of the British empire, 
while it has redounded to the glory of England, has 
widely extended the influence of the crown. As 
that influence, constitutionally exercised, has ceased 
to be regarded with jealousy, its continued enlarge- 
ment has been watched by Parliament without any 
of those efforts to restrain it, which marked the 
parliamentary history of the eighteenth century. 
On the contrary, Parliament has met the increasing 
demands of a community rapidly advancing in 
population and wealth, by constant additions to the 
power and patronage of the crown. The judicial 
establishments of the country have been extended, 
by the appointment of more judges in the superior 
courts, — by a large staif of coimty court judges, 
with local jurisdiction, — and by numerous etipendi- 
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ary magistrates. Offices and eommissiona have been 
multiplied, for various public purposes ; and all these 
appointments proceed from the same high source of 
patronage and preferment. Parliament has wisely 
excluded all these officers, with a few necessary ex.- 
ceptions, from the privilege of sitting in the House 
of Commons : but otherwise these extensive means 
of influence have been entrusted to the executiv^ 
government, without any apprehension that they 
will be perverted to uses injurious to the freedom, or 
public interests of the comitry. 

The history of the influence of the crown has now 
1}een sketched, for a period of one hundred contm^isi 
jears. We have seen George III. jealous |JJ^'['J^°' 
of the great Whig families, and wresting ""*" 
power from the hands of his ministers; we have 
Been ministers becoming more accountable to Parlia- 
ment, and less dependent upon the crown : but 
aa in the commencement of this period, a few great 
^milies commanded the support of Parliament, 
and engrossed all the power of the state,— 
80 under a more free representation, and more 
extended responsibilities, do we see nearly the same 
families still in the ascendant. Deprived, in great 
measure, of their direct influence over Parliameni,, 
— their general weight in the country, and in the 
councils of the state, had suflfered little diminution. 
Notwithstanding the more democratic tendencies of 
later times, rank and station had still retained the 
I respect and confidence of the people. When the 
) aristocracy enjoyed too exclusive an influence in the 
. government, they aroused jealousies and \ioxVVS\t^ -. 
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but when duly sharing power with other classeB, and 
admitting the just claims of talent, they prevailed 
over every rival and adverse interest ; and, — what- 
ever party was in power, — were still the rulers of the 
state. 

In a society comprising so many classes as that of 
England, the highest are willingly accepted as 
governors, when their personal qualities are not 
unequal to their position. They excite less jealousy 
than abler men of inferior social pretensions, who 
climb to power. Bora and nurtured to influence, 
they have studied how to maintain it. That they 
have maintained it ao well, against the encroach- 
ments of wealth,— an expanding society, and popular 
influences, is mainly due to their progressive policy. 
As they have been ready to advance with their age, 
the people have been content to acknowledge them 
us leaders : but had they endeavoured to stem the 
tide of public opinion, they would have been swept 
iLvide, while men from other classes advanced to 
power. 




We have seen the prerogatives of the crown wielded 
in the plenitude of kingly power. Let us pr,rog.- 
now turn aside for awhile, and view them ''i^^in*" 
as they lay inert in the powerless hands of ■'"J'"'*- 
a stricken king. 

The melancholy illnesses of George III., at dif- 
ferent periods of his reign, involved political con- 
Biderations of the highest importance, — affecting 
the prerogatives of the crown, the rights of the 
royal family, the duties of ministers, and the au~ 
thority of Parliament. 

The king was seized by the first of these attacks 
in 1765. Though a young man, in the full nmuiiMi 
vigour of life, he exhibited those symptoms UJ- in "^■ 
of mental disorder, which were afterwards more seri- 
ously developed. But the knowledge of this melan- 
choly circumstance was confined to his own family, 
and personal attendants.' This illness, however, had 
been in other respects so alarming, that it led the 
king to consider the necessity of providing for a 
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regency, in case of hia death. The laws of Engl<icd 
recognise no incapacity in the sovereign, by reason 
of nonage ; and have made no provitiion for the 
guardianship of a king, or for the government of 
his kingdom, during his minority.' Yet the common 
sense of every age has revolted against the anomaly 
of suffering the country to be practically governed 
by an infant king. Hence special provision has 
been made for each occasion, according to the age 
and consanguinity of the surviving relatives of the 
minor ; and as such provision involves not only the 
care of an infant, but the government of the realm, 
the sanction of Parliament has necessarily been re- 
quired, as well as that of fhe king. 

By the Regency Act of 1751, passed after the 
Btgfncy death of Frederick Prince of Wales, the 
1701. Princess Dowager of Wales had been ap- 

pointed regent, in the event of the demise of 
George JI. before the Prince of Wales, or any other 
of her children succeeding to the throne, had at- 
tained the age of eighteen years. This act also 
nominated the council of regency : but empowered 
the king to add four other members to the council, 
by instruments under his sign manual, to be opened 
after his death.* But this precedent deferred too 
much to the judgment of Pailiament, and left too 
little to the discretion of the king himself, to be 

' ' In jndgmenC of Iftir, th« king, as Icing, cannot be »a\A to be a 
minor ; for when Iho royall bodie politique of the kia^ doth mtiele 
with the ntttutiJl capacity In on* person, the whole bodie sliiil] hsro 
the quatttie of tbe royull politique, which is the )i;reater and n ~ 
worthy, and wherein is no minoritin.'— Co. Ull., 43. 

' si Geo. n. c 24 i Walpolcs Mem. Geo. Ill, ii. a. 102. 
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acceptable to George III. He desired to reserve to 
liimself the testamenfaiy dispositioQ of his preroga- 
tivea, and to leave nothing to Parliament but the 
formal recognition of his power. 

The original scheme of the regency, as proposed 
by the king, in 1765, was as strange as xhBWng-i 
some of the incidents connected with its SraJ^Mj, 
further progress. He had formed it with- "^• 
out any communication with his ministers, who 
coDsequently received it with distrust, as the work 
of Lord Bute and the king's friends, of whom they 
were sensitively jealoxis.' The scheme itself was 
one to invite suspicion. It was obviously proper, 
that the appointment of a regent should he expressly 
made by Parliament. If the king had the nomina- 
tion, there could be no certainty that any regent 
would be appointed : he might become incapable, 
and die intestate, as it were ; and this contingency 
was the more probable, as the king's mind had 
recently been affected. But hia Majesty proposed 
that Parliament should confer upon him the un- 
conditional right of appointing any person as regent, 
whom he should select.* Mr. Grenville pressed him 
to name the regent in his speech, but was unable to 
persuade him to adopt that suggestion. There can 
be little doubt that the king intended that the 
queen should be regent ; but he was believed to be 
dying of consumption,* and was still supposed to he 
under the inSuence of his mother. Hence minister! 
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feared lest the princeas might eventually be ap- 
pointed regent, and Lord Bute admitted to the 
council of regency. Some even went so far aa to 
conceive the possibility of Lord Bute's nomination 
Modidedbf to the regency itself.' It was ultimately 
>iera. aiTanged, however, that the king should 

nominate the regent, but that his choice should be 
restricted ' to the queen and any other person of 
the royal family usually resident in England ; ' * and 
the scheme of the regency was proposed to Parliar 
ment upon that basis.* 

On the 24th of April, 1765, the king came down 
The king's ^° Parliament and made a speech to both 
■peepb. Houses, recommending to their considera- 
tion the expediency of enabling him to appoint, 
'from time to time, by instrument in writing, 
under his sign-manual, either the queen, or any 
other person of hia royal family, usually residing in 
Great Britain, to be the guardian of his succesaor, 
and the regent of these kingdoms, until such suc- 
cessor shall attain the age of eighteen years,' — sub- 
ject to restrictions similar to those contained in the 
Regency Act, 24 Geo. II., — and of providing for a 
coimcil of regency. A joint address was imme- 
diately agreed upon by both Houses, — ultra-loyal, 
according to the fashion of the time, — approaching 

' WalpoU Mem., ii. 101, 104. 

' Cabinet Minute, Sth April ; Grenrille Papers, iii. IS, 18. 

* Lord .labn BusbbII bajs that thn ministers ' aniriself introduetd 
she bill without numing the regent, or placing any limit on the king'H 
nomination.' Introd. to 3rd vol. of Bd/ord Corr., luii. Thiewas 
nut precisely the fact, aa will be aeen from the tpit ; but ministrn 
vere cqusUy blameabU for not inBistiag that the queen alone should 
b« the regeub 
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bin ' Mcred person ' with ' reverence,' ' affection,' 
'admiration,' and 'gratitude;' scarcely Tenturing 
to contemplate the possibility of ' an event whicli, 
if it shall please God to permit it, must overwhelm 
his Majesty's loyal subjects with the bitterest dis- 
traction of grief ; ' and promising' to give immediate 
attention to recommendations which were the re- 
sult of the king's ' consummate prudence,' ' benefi- 
cent intention,' ' salutary designs,' ' princely wis- 
dom,' and ' paternal concern for his people.' ' 

A bill, founded upon the royal speech, was imme- 
diately brought into the House of Lords. Tiieiie- 
In the first draft of the bill, the king, fol- um- 
lowing the precedent of 1751, had reserved to him- 
self the right of nominating four members of the 
council of regency : but on the 29th April, he sent 
a message to the Lords, desiring that his four 
brothers and his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, 
should be specified in the bill ; and reserving to 
himself the nomination of other persons, in the 
dvent of any vacancy.* The bill was read a second 
time on the following day. But first it was asked 
if the queen was naturalised,— and if not, whetiier 
she could lawfully be regent. This question wua 
referred to the judges, who were unanimously of 
opinion, ' that an alien married to a king of Great 

' Pftri. Hist., ivi. S3. 

■ Walpole'g Mnm., ii. 109 ; Lords' Joum., ml. 162. A memonul 
bj Lord Ljtttlton BftjB, 'While the bill was io Ihe HonsB of I«rdB, 
tfi? cIhuib Darning tliu king's brothel's wai concerted, vith the Duke 
of CmaberLkod, unknown lo the ministry till the king seat to thorn. 
Thby, to return the compliment, framed the clause for omitting the 
princess Uowsger, and prucurud Iho king's consf nt to \!^—&ixkmg- 
lum Mem., \. 1S3. 
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Ki'itajn isj by operation of the law of the crown 
(wbich is a part of the common law), to be deemed a 
natural-born subject from the time of such mar- 
riage ; so as not to be disabled by the Act of the 
1 2th William III., or by any other Act, from hold- 
ing or enjoying any office or place of trust, or from 
having any grant of lands, &c., from the crown.' 
Then, suddenly a doubt arose whether the king's 
mother, the Princess of Wales, was comprehended 
in the ' royal family ' or not. It was suggested that 
this term applied only to members of the royal 
family in the line of succession to the crown, and 
would not extend beyond the descendants of the 
late king.* There can be no question that the king, 
in his speech, had intended to include the princess ; 
and even the doubt which was afterwards raised, 
was not shared by all the members of the cabinet, 
— and by the Lord Chancellor was thought un- 
founded.' Whether it had occurred to those by 
whom the words had been suggested to the king, is 
doubtful. 

On the 1st May, Lord Lyttleton moved an address, 
praying the king to name the regent, which 
i^ri'illfMa ^^ rejected. On the 2nd, the Duke of 
of wete. Richmond moved an amendment in com- 
mittee, defining the persons capable of the regency to 
be the queen, the princess dowager, and the descend- 
ants of the late king. Strange as it may seem, the 
ministers resisted this amendment, and it was 

1 Lords' Journ., iiiL. 17*. 

= Grenville Papers (Diarj), iii. 126-H8 ; Walpole'g ] 
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negatived.' The doubt which had thus l)een raided 
coneemiDg the Princess of Wales had not been re- 
moved, when, on the following day, I^ord Halifax 
and IvTird Sandwich had an audience of the king, 
and represented, that if the Lords should insert the 
princess's name in the bill, the Commons would 
Btrike it out again ; and that such an insult might 
best be avoided by not proposing her name at all.' 
The king was taken by surprise, and either misun- 
derstood the proposal, or failed to show his usual 
firmness and courage in resisting it.' Lord Halifax 
at once proceeded to the House of Lords, and moved 
the re-commitment of the bill, according to the 
alleged wishes of hia Majesty, in order to make an 
amendment, which limited the regency to the queen, 
and the descendants of the late king, usually resi- 
dent in England. Thus, not satisfied with gaining 
their point, ministers had the cruelty and assurance 
to make the king himself bear ihe blame of pro- 
posing an affront to his own mother. Well might 
Horace Walpole exclaim : ' And thus she alone is 
rendered incapable of the regency, and stigmatised 
by Act of Parliament !' ' 

The king had no sooner given his consent than he 
recoiled from its consequences, — complained that he 
had been betrayed,-^and endeavoured to obtain the 
insertion of his mother's name. He coiJd gain no 
Batisf action from his ministers:' but in the Com- 

' Pari. Hist., xri. SS ; Eockinghiini Mem,, i, 183. 

'WalpolB'BMem., ii. Vlh. 

■ G-renville Paptrs (Dmry), iii. U9, and 1S4, n. 

' letter to Lord Hertford, May fith. 

• ' The ting BPcmed mufh agitated, and felt the tune cf what Mi 
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moBS, the friends of the Princess, encouraged by the 
king himself, took up her cause ; and, on the motion 
of Mr. 5Iorton, Chief Justice of Chester, which was 
not opposed by the miniatersj — her name was in- 
HtTneme Berted in the bill. The king had been aa- 
iii Uibmii. sured that the Commons would strike it out: 
and yet, after the House of Lords had omitted it, 
on the supposed authority of the king himself, there 
were only thirty-seven members found to vote against 
its insertion, while one hundred and sixty-seven 
voted in its favour;' and in this form the bill 
passed. 

Could any lover of mischief, — could Wilkes him- 
self, — have devised more embarrassments and cross 
purposes, than were caused by this unlucky Regency 
Bill? Faction and intrigue had done their worst. 

The Regency Act * provided for the nomination by 
ProviaioM t^^ l^ingj under hia sign-manual, of the 
eB^y aS, queen, the Princess of Wales, or a member 
^"'*' of the royal family descended from the late 
king, to be the guardian of his successor, while 
under eighteen years of age, and ' Regent of the 
kingdom," and to exercise the royal power and pre- 
rogatives. Hia nomination was to be signified by 
three instruments, separately signed and sealed up, 
and deposited with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

QrenTille ttoA :n regard to (he different directioQa givBn Co hi* Mr- 
vanta in the two Houwb, but still unforced the orgumeut of thin 
Iwing moved by the gpnllemen of the OppiBition. The king: whb id 
the utmost dvgrM of sgilation and emotion, even to tmn.' — Mr. 
Grmmllt!/ Diari/, May oth, 1765; GrenoUlt Papers, iii. IS*. 

' Mr. Gr^mille's Report of the Debnlr to the King ; QrenviUa 
Papfrs, iii. 26, n. ; Wnlpole'e Mem. Qenige UL.ii. 130-Ii«. 

' 6 George I i. & 3V. 
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the IjcitA Chancellor, and the President of the Coun- 

sil. It attached the penalties of pnemiinire to any 
one who should open the^e instruments during the 
king's life, or afterwards neglect or rofiiae to produce 
them hefore the privy council. It appointed a 
council of regency, conaisting of the king'a brothers 
and his tmcle, the Duke of Cumberland, and several- 
great officers of church and state, for the time being. 
In case any of the king's brothers or his uncle should 
die, or be appointed regent, it gave the king the 
power of nominating another person, being a natural- 
born subject, to the council of regency, by instru- 
jnenta in the same form as those appointing the 
regent. The act also defined the powers of the 
regent and council. On the demise of his Majesty, 
the privy council was directed to meet and proclaim 
hia successor. 

The king'a next illness was of longer duration, 
and of a more distressing character. It Tue wnK-s 
was the occasion of another Begency Bill, nw-*. 
and of proceedings wholly unprecedented. In the 
summer of 1788, the king showed evident symptoms 
of derangement. He was able, however, to sign a 
warrant for the further prorogation of Parliament 
by commission, from the 25th September to tlio 
20th November, But, in the interval, the king's 
malady increased : he was wholly deprived of reason, 
and placed under restraint ; and for several days hi§ 
life was in danger,' As no authority could now be 



' Tomlire'g T.ife of Pitr. ii. 
«40-298 ; Mndame D'Arblaj'a Di 
of Sliwida, ii. 21. At such time 



3; Lord Auclland'a Ciht., ii. 
I. iv. 275, et wj,; M&ore'B I.ifu 
ks these, pulitical evcaU [iri'Sii«l 
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obtained for a further prorogation, both Houaes aa- 
aembled on the 20th November, thoiij^h they had 
not been summoned for despatch of busiDeaa, aod no 
causes of summons could be communicated to them, 
in the accustomed manner, by a speech from the 
throne. These circumstances were explained in 
both Houaes ; and, on the suggestion of ministers, 
they agreed to adjonrn for a fortnight, and to sum- 
mon all their members, by circular letters, to attend 
at their nest meeting.' According to long-estali- 
lished law, Parliament, without being opened by the 
crown, had no authority to proceed to any business 
whatever: but the necessity of an occasion for which 
the law had made no provision, was now superior to 
the law ; and Parliament accordingly proceeded to 
delilierate upon the momentous questions to jrhicb 
the king'a illness had given rise. 

In order to aiford Parliament authentic evidence 
Examinii- ^^ ^^^ king's condition, his five physiciaQB 
ttags'i^ were examined by the privy council on the 
Kciant gj.^ December. They agreed that the king 
was then incapable of meeting Parliament, or of at- 
tending to any business ; but believed in the proba- 
bility of his ultimate recovery, although they could 
not limit the time. On the following day thia eyi- 

heavily on tlie kinn'a mind. He said to Lord Thurlow and the Dukt 
of Lfeda, ■ Whiilever vou and Mr, Pitt maj think or fee!, I, that nro 
born a gentleman, shall nevsr lay mj henii on my lost [jillow in pmc* 
and quii't HB lung aa X remember thp lasa of my American mloniea.' 
— Lojrf Malm, Corr., iv. 21. On a later ocoHS ion, in 1801, the king'a 
mind ahowsd equally alrong feelings as to the auppoiied dangers of 
the Church. 

' Pari, Hist, rxTii. 653, B8S. The House of Commons 
ordered to be,caUed ovur on ihal day. 
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dence was laid before both Houses : but as doubts 
wure suggested whether Parliament should rest satis- 
tied without receiving the personal testimoDy of the 
physiciaos, it was afterwards agreed that a coramittee 
should be appointed, in each House, for that pur- 
pose. In the Lords the committee was nominated 
by ballot, each peer giving in a list of commH. 
twenty-one names,' Meanwhile all other poinwo. 
business was suspended. In the Commons, the 
speaker even entertained doubts whether any new 
writs could be issued for supplying the places of 
members deceased : but Mr. Pitt expressed a decided 
opinion, ' that though no act could take place which 
required the joint concurrence of the different 
branches of the Legislature, yet each of them in its 
separate capacity was fully competent to the ex- 
ercise of those powers which concerned its own ordeis 

I and jurisdiction.'* And in this rational view the 
House acquiesced. 

Tlie reports of these committees merely confirmed 

' the evidence previously given before the conunit- 
privy council ; and the facts being thus es-J^^'^j^j^ 
tablished, a committee was moved for, in p'**^*"'* 
either House, to search for precedents ' of such pro- 
ceedings as naay have been had in case of the per- 
sonal exercise of the royal authority being prevented 
or interrupted by infancy, sickness, infirmity, or 
otherwise, with a view to provide for the m,^,^ 
same.' When this motion was made in the i^J^Jij''" 
Conunons, Mr. Fox advanced the startling "'*■ 
opiuioQ that the Prince of Wales had as t-iear a 
. ' Pwl, Hiit., x»7iL 6fi8. ' Ibii^ fl88. 
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right to exercise the power of sovereignty during 
the king's incapacity, as if the king were actually 
dead ; and that it was merely for the two HouseH of 
Paxliament to pronounce at what time he should 
commence the exercise of his right.' To assert an 
absolute right of inheritance during his father's life, 
in deBance of the well-known rule of law, 'Tiemo 
6«( hcBres viventie, was to argue that the heir-at- 
law is entitled to enter into possession of the estattj 
of a lunatic ; and while it amounted to a deposition 
of the king, it denied the constitutional rights of 
Parliament. Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, main- 
tained that as no legal provision had been made for 
carrying on the government, it belonged to the 
Houses of Parliament to make such provision. He 
even went bo far as to affirm, that, ' unless by their 
decision, the Prince of Wales had no more right — 
speaking of strict right — to assume the government, 
than any other individual subject of the country,'* 
— a position as objectionable in one direction, as 
that of Mr. Fox in the other,* — and which gave 
great umbrage to the prince and his friends. And 
here the two parties joined issue. 

When next this matter was discussed, Mr. Fox, 
^^^ being sensible that he had pressed his doc- 

a!tTi^u'oi trine of right beyond its constitutional 
UMfprtDM. jimitg^ somewhat receded from his first 
ground. He now spoke of the Prince having » 

' Pari. HieL. uvii. 707. 
' Lord John RusBeU snjB, ' The doMrii 
Iwuler, irunt far to set aaidp the 
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legal clattn rather than a right to the regency; and 
contended that it was for Parliament to adjudicate 
ipou that claim, which, when allowed, would become 
an absolute title to the exercise of all the rights of 
sovereignty, without any limitation. He declared 
that he spoke merely his own opinion, without any 
authority ; but that if he had been consulted, he 
should have advised a message from the prince, 
stating bis claim, to be answered by a joint address 
of both Houses, calling upon him to exercise the 
prerogatives of the crown. It was now bis main 
position that no restrictions should be imposed upon 
the powers of the regent. But here, again, Mr. 
Pitt joined issue with bim; and while he agreed 
tliat, as a matter of discretion, the Prince of Wales 
ought to be the regent, with all necessary authority, 
— unrestrained by any permanent council, and with 
a free choice of bis political servant* ; he yet con- 
tended that any power not essential, and which 
might be employed to embarrass the exercise of the 
king's authority, in the event of bis recovery, ought 
to be withheld.' And as the question of right had 
been raised, be insisted that it ought first to be 
determined, — since if the right should be held to 
exist, Parliament having adjudicated upon such 
right, need not deliberate upon any further mea- 

The same questions were debated in the House of 
Lords, where the Duke of York said that Ti^p^,^ 
no claim of right bad been made on the rti.Sffi's 
partof the prince, who ' understood too well '""■'k'"- 
' Dec. I2th. Prirl. Hist., wtrii. 737. 
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the sacred priDcipIes which seated the hoate of 
Brunswick on the throne, ever to a^ume or ezercis« 
SDv [KiKrer, be his claim what it might. Dot deriveci 
from the will of the people, expreseed by their re- 
preeentatives and their Lordshipe in Parliament 
aurfembled.' His Royal Highness, therefore, depre- 
cated the resolution of ministers to press for anv 
decision on that point,— in which the Duke of 
Gloucester concurred.' 

Meanwhile, the Prince, greatly offended by Miw 
ThePrtni* Pitt'i cooduct, wrotc to the chancellor 
vT'^vii complaining that the premier had publicly 
e-mdBct. announced io much of his scheme of re- 
gency, and was prepared, ae he conceived, to lay it 
still more fully before Parliament, without ha\-ing 
previously submitted it to his consideration. Ho 
desired that &tr. Pitt would send him, in writing, 
an outline of what he proposed. Mr. Pitt imme- 
diately wrote to the priuoe, explaining his own con- 
duct, sod stating that it was not his intention to 
propone any speoific plan until the right of Parlia- 
ment to consider such a plan bad been determined ; 
and that he would then submit to his Royal Higb- 
uesB the best opinions which his Majesty's servants 
bad been able to give.' 

On the 16th December, the House resolved itself 
Wr. Pitt'i '"t'' ^ committee on the state of the na- 
P""^ tion, when Mr. Pitt again enforced the 
"tioiu. right of Parliament to appoint a regent, — 
fortifying his position by reference to the report of 

■ PhpI. HUt., urii. G7n, 684. 

< Tnmliae'i Lite of Pitt, ii. 3B3 ; wbara the Utter ia priotad M 
l«yth. 
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prMedente,' which had then been received, — andarffo- 
ing ably and elaborately that neither law, precedent, 
nor analogy could be foiind to support the claim 
which had been urged on behalf of the Prince of 
Wales. He concluded by moving three resolutions ; 
afErming, firstly, that the personal exercise of royal 
authority was interrupted ; secondly, the right of 
the two Houses to supply this defect of the royal 
authority in such manner as the exigency of the 
case may seem to require ; and, thirdly, the ne- 
cessity of 'determining the means by which the 
royal assent may be given to bills passed by the 
two Houses respecting the exercise of the powers 
of the crown, during the continuance of the king's 
indisposition.' 

Mr. Fox argued, ingeniously, that the principles 
maintained by Mr. Pitt tended to make the mon- 
archy elective instead of hereditary ; and that if 
Parliament might elect any one to be regent, for 
whatever time it thought tit, the monarchy would 
become a republic. Nor did he omit to seek for 
support, by intimations that he should be Mr. Pitt'i 
successor, under the regency,* 

On the report of these resolutions to the House,' 
Mr. Pitt explained, — in reference to his third reso- 
lution, which had not been clearly understood, — 
that he intended, when the resolutions had been 
■greed to by both Houses, to propose that the 
Lord Chancellor should be empowered by a vot« 

■ ComoinnE' Jonrn., xlir. 11 ; Lords' Joum., xixiiii. i^6, 

• Pari. HiBt-.iiTii. 731-7:8. 

' Ibid., 783 ; T»i*s'« L^fe of Eldon, i. J»l. 
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of the two Houses, to afBs the great seal to com- 
missi on a for opening the Parliament, and for 
gi\ing the royal assent to a Regency Bill. The 
propriety of this singular course of proceeding waa 
much questioned : but, after long debates, the reso- 
lutions were agreed to, and communicated to the 
House of Lords at a conference. In that House tlie 
same questions were debated, and Lord Eawdon 
moved as an amendment, au address to the Prince 
of Wales, praying him ' to take upon himself, as 
sole regent, the administration of the executive 
government, in the king's name.' Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, — though feithless to his coUeagueftj and 
intriguing, at the very time, with the queen and 
tlie Prince of Wales,' — supported the ministerial 
position with great force. In answer to Lord Raw- 
dou's amendment, he 'begged to know what the 
term " regent " meant ? where was he to find it 
defined? in what law-book, or what statute? He 
bad heard of custodes regni, of lieutenants for the 
king, of guardians, and protectors, and of lorda 
justices: but he knew not where to look for an ex- 
planation of the office and functions of regent. To 
what end, then, would it be to address the prince to 
take upon himself an office, the boundaries of which 
were by no means ascertained ? . . . . What was 
meant by the executive government ? Did it mean 
the whole royal authority ? Did it mean the power 
of legislation ? Did it mean all the sovereign's^ 

' Nidioll's Recollections, 71 : TomliDs's Life of Pitt, iii. c 14 ; 
Wilbpiforce'B Lifr, i. App. ; Moore's Life of Sheridan, ii. 81 ; Lord 
Ctimpbell's Lives of Ciiaacellora, v.6S3,el mj.; Xxird StunLope'a Lira 
ef fiLt, 39D-4U3. 
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^inctions without restrictioa or liinitatioD of any 
feiud whatsoever? If it did, it amounted to the 
actual dethroning of his Majeaiy, aud wresting the 
Bceptre out of his hand.' ' AH the resolutions were 
agreed to : but were followed by a protest signed by 
Torty-eight peers.^ 

The perplexities arising out of the incapscity of 
the sovereign, — the conatitntional sonrce xnmcho* 
and origin of authority, — were now iu- I^JSer 
creased by the death of Mr. Cornwall, the ''°™""''- 
Speaker of the House of Commons, His Majeaty'» 
leave could not be signified that the Commons 
should proceed to tlie election of another speaker ; 
nor could the new Bpeaker, when elected, be pre- 
flented for the king's approval. But the necessity 
of the occasion suggested an easy expedient : and 
both these customaiy formalities were simply dis- 
pensed with, without any attempt to assume the 
appearance of the royal sanction.* 

All these preliminaries being settled, Mr, Pitt 
now submitted to the Prince of fl'ales the y, p,„ 
plan of regency which he intended to pro- ^J^"^" 
pose. The limitations suggested were ""P'^"'^- 
these: — that the care of the king's person and 



atUorniid Dthers. On the accreBBion of Henry III., a minor, the groit 
coonral of tbe nutioa, nsBambl^d at Brlstul, appointed the Eitrl of 
Pembcolt* regent, as ■ Bfctor Regis et Eegni ' (Maltbem Paria, Wats' 
Sod Ed., p, 2i6 ; Cnrte's History of £ng., ii. 2) ; and when the Uuke 
' " ' appoinl^d protector by the Parliament daring tlie ill- 

' ' ' entered in the rolts of Parliament thut tho 



B^ \^£°it it 

e lif Iht laurf*,'— Rot. Pari., v. 312, ^n. Mfii ; Eymei' 
.'55, 
' Port Hist., xxvii. SOI. ■ Bid., 903. USO. 
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household, and the appointment of officers and ser- 
vants should be reserved to the queen : — -that the 
regent should not be empowered to dispose of the 
real or personal property of the king, or to grant 
any office in reversion, or any pension or office, 
otherwise than during pleasure, except those which 
were required to be granted for life, or during good 
behaviour ; or to bestow any peerage except upon 
his Majesty's issue, having attained the age of 
twenty-one.' These limitations were suggested, he 
said, on the supposition that the king's illness would 
not be of long duration, and might afterwards be re- 
vised by Parliament. 

The prince's reply to this communication was a 
Thtprineo'i ™'*8t skilful composition, written by Burke 
"■^'^ and revised by Sheridan. ° He regarded 

the restrictions as ' a project for producing weak- 
ness, disorder, and insecurity in every branch of the 
administration of affairs, — a project for dividing tha 
royal family from each other, for separating the 
court from the state, — a scheme disconnecting the 
huthority to command service, from the power of 
tinimating it by reward, and for allotting to the 
prince all the invidious duties of government, with- 
out the means of softening them to the public, by 
any act of grace, favour, or benignity.' And he 
repudiated as unnecessary, the restriction upon his 
granting away the king's property, — a power which 
be had shown no inclination to possess.' 

' Tumline'B Life of Pitt, ii. 422 ; Pari. Hiat., xivii. B09. 
' Moors'a Life of SheridHn. ii. 'iO. Xxird Stanhopt aasigni tha 
fcjihonihip toMr. Burke iilone.—/,i7eo/' iW, ii. 18. 
' TomliDe's Life of Pitt, ii. \th ; Furl. Uiet., uvii. BlU. 
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But before Mr. Pitt was able to bring his pru- 
poflals before Parliament, freah discussions rartrnr 
were raised by the opposition on the state wrwrninB 
of the king's health, which resulted in haJth. 
another examination of his physicians by a select 
committee. The inquiry lasted for several days : 
but while it disclosed much party spirit, intrigue, 
and jealousy, it eatablistied no new facta concerning 
the probable recovery of the royal patient.' The 
least hopeful physicianH were popular with the 
opposition : the more sanguine found favour with 
the court and ministers. At length, on the 19th 
January, Mr. Pitt moved in committee on Furtbrri*- 
the state of the nation, five resolutions on the regmcy. 
which the Regency Bill was to be founded. After 
animated debates they were all agreed to, and com- 
municated at a conference to the Lords, by whom 
they were also adopted: but not without a protest 
signed by fifty-seven peers, headed by the Dukes of 
York and Cumberland, 

The next step was to lay these resolutions before 
the prince; and to aacertain whether he jjjin,j,o„ 
would accept the regency, with the con- ^"^ "^"^ 
ditions attached to it by Parliament. The resolu- 
tions were accordingly presented by both Houses; 
and the prince, out of respect for his father, the in- 
terests of the people, and the united desires of the 
two Houses, consented to undertake the trust, 
though he felt the difficulties which must attend its 
esecution. The resolutions were also presented to 
the queen and received a gracious answer.' 

' Cooimons' Journ., iliv. 47, ' Pari, Hiat,, uvii. 1122, 
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Another technical difficulty waa still to be over- 
commta- come before the Regency Bill could, at last, 
opening be introduced. Parliament had not yet 
ramu been opened, nor the causes of summona 

declared, in a speech from the throne, — formalities 
always held to be essential to enable Parliament to 
proceed with its legislative business. It was now 
ju Bi proposed, by a vote of both Hoiises, to au- 
^"'*- thorise the passing of letters patent under 

the great seal, for the opening of Parliament by 
commission. Tlie necessity of adopting this ex- 
pedient had been already intimated, and had been 
described as a 'phantom' of royalty, a 'fiction,' and 
a ' forgery.' It waa now formally proposed, by 
ministers, on the ground that the opening of Par- 
liament, by royal authority, was essential to the 
validity of its proceedings : that during the king's 
incapacity such authority could only be signified by 
a commission under the great seal : that without the 
direction of both Houses, the Lord Chancellor could 
not venture to atfix the seal ; but that the commis- 
sion being once issued, with the great seal annexed 
to it,— the instrument by which the will of the 
king is declared — no one could question its lega- 
lity,' It was also stated that the royal assent 
would hereafter be signified to the Regency Bill 
by commission, executed in the same way. A 
precedent in 1754 was further relied on, in which 
Lord Hardwicke had affixed the great seal to two 
commissions, — the one for opening Parliament, and 

' Lord Cundea's Speech \ Fitrl. Uigt., nrii. 113i, 
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the other for pasaing a bill, during a dangerous 
illness of George II.' 

It was contended on the other side, with much 
force, that if this legal fiction were necessary at all, 
it ought to have been used for the opening of Par- 
liament two months ago ; that hitherto the time of 
Parliament had been wasted,— its deliberations un- 
authorised, irregular, and fruitless. But this fiction 
was also an assumption of royal authority. The 
Hoxues had already agreed to allot one portion of 
tlie prerogatives to the queen, and another to the 
regent, and now they were aboiit to take another 
portion themselves ; but, after all, the fictitious use 
of the king's name would be illegal. By the 33rd 
Henry VIII., it was declared that a commission for 
giving the royal assent to a bill must be by letters 
patent under the great seal, and signed by the king's 
own hand. The great seal alone would not, there- 
fore, make the commission legal ; and the Act fur 
the Duke of Norfolk's attainder had been declared 
void by Parliament, because the commission for 
giving the royal assent to it had wanted the king's 
sign-manual, his name having been affixed bj means 
of a stamp,* The course proposed by ministers, 
however, was approved by both Houses. 

According to invariable custom, the names of all 
the royal dukes, having seats in the House Tbenyn 
of Lords, had been inserted in the pro- cunctdbe 
posed commission : but the Duke of York m'""!!. 

' SpeecheB of Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden. In the latter thin pre- 
cedeut ia erroneously asiiignDd to 1739. See alio Loid CakbwUr'i 
Ciikrj-, ii. 283. 

' \ JLirj, SeBi. 2, 0. 13 (Prirale). 
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desired that his own name and that of the Prince of 
Wales might be omitted, as he ' deemed the mea- 
Biire proposed, as well as every other which had been 
taken respecting the same suVtject, as unconstitu- 
tional and illegal.' The Duke of Cumberland also 
di^sircd the omission of his name, and that of the 
Duke of Gloucester. 

On the 3rd February, Parliament was at length 
Opmingof opened by commission.' Earl Bathurst, 
■nenc one of the commissioners who sat as 

speaker, in the absence of the chancellor, stated 
that the illness of his Majesty had made it neces- 
nary that a commission m his name should pass the 
great seal ; and when the commission had been read, 
he delivered a speech to both Houses, in pursuance 
of the authority given by that commission, declar- 
ing the caueen of summons, and calling attention to 
the necessity of making provision for the care of 
the king's person, and the administration of the 
royal authority. 

Meanwhile, it became necessary that the usual 
oommia- commission should issue for holding the 
howingths assizes. Although the sign-manual could 
"'''"■ not then be obtained, the urgency of the 
occasion was so great that Lord T hurlow, the chan- 
cellor, affixed the great seal to a commission for 
that purpose, by virtue of which the judges went 
their eirciiits.* 

After all these delays, Mr, Pitt now brought the 
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Begency Bill into the House of Commona,' The pro- 
TisioDB which attracted moat observation nnRmc} 
were the Domination of the queen's council, hrcmghi in. . 
the restriction upon the creation of peera, the power 
of the privy council to pronounce his Majesty's 
reatoration to health and capacity, and a clause by 
which the rejjent'a authority would cease if he 
married a Human Catholic. But, as the measure 
was not destined to pass, the lengthened debatea to 
which it gave rise, need not be pursued any further. 
The bill had been sent to the Lords, — its clansei 
were being discussed in committee, — and politicians, 
in expectation of its early passing, were busily filling 
up the placea in the prince regent's firat administra- 
tion,— when on the 19th February, the lord chan- 
cellor announced that his Majesty was convalescent) 
and further proceedings were arrested. Thektng-. 
The king's recovery was now rapid : on the mrorj. 
25th, he was pronounced free from complaint, and, 
on the 27th, further bulletins were discontinued hy 
his Majesty's own command. On the 10th March, 
another commission was issued, authoriaiug ' the 
commissioners, who were appointed by former letters 
patent to hold this ParU-aTnent, to open and declare 
certain further causes for holding the same,'* thus 
recognising the validity of the previous commission, 
to which the great seal bad been afBxed in his name.' 



' filh Febnisry, 178B ; »ee s copj of tha Regency Bill 
bj the Commous, Pad. Hist., inii. 1268, 

' Commona" Journ,, iliv. 159. 

• While the procpedings npon the Eegencv Bill wen 
atvanl other bilJa were introduced JnW bolii Suuses of T 
abicli rwwiTHi the loj'al uBeui after hit U ujestj's rraarc, 
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He thanked Parliament for its attachment to his 
person, and its concern for the honour of the crown, 
and the Beciirity of his dominions. Loyal addresses 
were agreed to by both Houses, tkth. con., as well as 
a message of congratulation to the queen. 

The 23rd April was appointed as a day of public 
rte tiog thanksgiving, when the king and royal 
PmI's. family, attended by both Houses of Parli^ 

ment, the great officers of state, and foreign am- 
bassadors, went in procession to St. Paul's. It was 
a solemn and affecting spectacle: a national demon- 
stration of loyalty, and pious gratitude, 

Thus ended a most painful episode in the history 
rortnuRiB of this reign. Had no delays been inter- 
uuiDsthe posed in the progress of the Regency Bill, 
BUI. the king, on liia recovery, would have 

found himself stripped of his royal authority. He 
was spared this sorrow, partly by the numerous pre- 
liminaries which the ministers had deemed necessary ; 
and partly by the conduct of the opposition, who 
though most interested in the speedy passing of the 
bill, had contributed to its protracted consideration. 
By asserting the prince's right, they had provoked 
ministers to maintain the authority of Parliament, 
as a preliminary to legislation. Twice they had 
caused the physicians to be examined ; and they 
discussed the bill in all its stages, in full confidence 
that his Majesty's recovery was hopeless. 

Many of the preliminaries, indeed, would seem to 
OanuneDtii have been superfluous: but the unprece- 
JJ^I^^f" dented circumstances with which ministers 
"**■ had to deal, — the entire want of eon- 
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fidence between them and the Prince of Wales, — 

the uncertainty of the king's recovery, — Die conduct 
of the oppoBition, and their relations to the prince. 
— together with several constitutional considerations 
of the utmost difBculty, contributed to the embar- 
rassment of their position. 

If it was necessary to authorise the opening of 
Parliament by a commission under the great seal, 
this course ought to have been at first adopted ; for 
the law of Parliament does not recognise the dis- 
tinction then raised, between legislative and any 
other proceedings. No business whatever can be 
commenced until the causes of summons have been 
declared by the crown.' The king having been un- 
able to exercise this function, Parliament bad pro- 
ceeded with its delibemtions for upwards of two 
months, without the accustomed spc-ecli from the 
throne. And if any doubt existed as to the validity 
of these proceedings, it is difficult to understand 
how they could be removed by the commission. As 
the king's authority could not in fact be exercised, 
and as the great seal, intended to represent it, was 
afQxed hy direction of the two Houses, why was the 
fiction needed ? The only real authority was that of 
Parliament, which might have been boldly and 
epenly exercised, during the incapacity of the king. 

The simplest and most direct course would, un- 
doubtedly, have been for both Houses to agree upon 
an address to the Prince of Wales, praying him 
to exercise the royal authority, subject to coudi- 
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tiouti stated in the address itself; and on his accept 
»nce of the truat, to proceed to give legal effect to 
thesis conditions hy a bill, — t-o which tlie royal assent 
would he signified hy the regent, on behalf of the 
crown. Either in earlier or in later times, such a 
course would probably have been followed. But at 
that period, above all othera, lawyers delighted in 
fiction, and Westminster Hall was peopled with 
legal ' phantoms' of their creation.' 

In proposing to proceed by liddress, the opposition 
ff,,„amr.\. relied upon the precedent of the Eevolu- 
"oiu^mrf tion of 1688. On the other side it was 
''*'■ contended, and particularly by Sir John 

Scott, the Solicitor-General, — by whose advice the 
government were mainly guided, — that after the 
throne had been declared vacant, Parliament 
solicited the Prince of Orange to assume the royal 
powers : but here the rights of the lawful sovereign 
could not be passed by, and superseded.* His name 
must he used in all proceedings : his great seal 
atfixed by the chancellor of his appointment, to 
every commission ; and his authority recognised and 
represented, though his personal directions and 
capacity were wanting. It is obvious, however, that 
whatever empty forms were observed, the royal au- 
thority was, of necessity, superseded. As the throne 
was not vacant, no stranger was sought to fill it, and 

' See Chnp. XVIU. Lord John Hiiseel! says. ' All reaHonabla 
r«iJtrictionB might have been imputK<d bj Act of ParlinineDt, with th< 
niyal aiBSDt (pven li; the regent, acting oa behalf of the crown.' — 
hUm. of Fox, ii. 2fl(>. He ridiculfs the ' ubijurd plumtom of arafal 
MseDt givBD bj the Houses of Parliament to their own act, b; ■ 
Bciioo of their own crration.' 

' Furl Hist., UTU. SSo ; Twiss'a Life of Kldoa, 192. 
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all ()ar(.ieE concurred in calling upon tie heir ap- 
parent to exercise bis father's royal authority. The 
two occasions differed in regard to the perBons whom 
Parliament, in times of nearly equal emergency, 
proposed to invest with the supreme power : but wliy 
a uimple and direct course of proceeding was not ai 
appropriate in the one case as in the other, we need 
the subtlety and formalism of the old school of 
lawyers to perceive- 
As regards the conduct of political parties, it can 
hardly be questioned that, ou the one hand, caniinct at 

_, , , . pollticsl 

Mr. Fox and his party incautiously took up rmrtio*, 
an indefensible position ; while, on the other, Mr. Pitt 
was unduly tenacious in asserting the authority of 
Parliament, — which the Prince had not authorised 
any one to question,-— and which his brother, the 
Puke of York, had admitted. Yet the conduct of 
Iwth is easily explained by the circumstances of their 
respective parties. The prince had identified him- 
self with Mr, Fox and the Whiga ; and it was well 
known to Mr. Pitt, and offensively announced by 
his opponents, that the passing of the Regency Act 
would be the signal for his own dismissal. To assert 
the prince's rights, and resist all restrictions upon his 
authority, was the natural course for his friends to 
adopt ; while to maintain the prerogatives of the 
crown,— to respect the feelings and dignity of the 
queen, and at the same time to vindicate the paia- 
mount authority of Parliament, — was the becoming 
policy of the king's minister. Mr. Pitt's view, being 
favourable to popular rights, was supported by the 
people: Mr. Fox, on the other hand, committed 
TOl. I. O 
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himself to the assertion of prerogative, and inveighed 
against the discretionary power of Parliameot. Well 
might Mr, Pitt eiultingly exclaim, ' I'll unwhig the 
gentleman for the rest of his life.'' The proceedings 
on tlie regency confirmed the confidence of the king 
in Mr. Pitt, and his distrust of Mr. Fox and his ad- 
herents ; and the popular minister had a long careei 
of power before him. 

While these proceedings were pending, the Parlia 
pj,^^j^^^_ ment of Ireland, adopting the views of Mr. 
PMiiuucn' ■^*'^' "greed to an address to the Prince of 
e! Ireland. Wales, praying him to take upon himself 
' the government of this realm, during the continU'^ 
aoce of his Majesty's present indisposition, and no 
longer, and under the style and title of Prince 
Regent of Ireland, in the name and on behalf of 
his Majesty, to exercise and administer, according to 
the laws and constitution of this kingdom, all regal 
powers, jurisdictions and prerogatives to the crown 
and government thereof belonging.' The lord lieu- 
tenant, the Marquess of Buckingham, having re- 
fused to transmit this address, the Parliament 
caused it to be conveyed directly to his Hoyal 
Highness, by some of their own members j and 
censured the conduct of the lord lieutenant as 
unconstitut i onal . * 

To this address the prince returned an answer, in 
which, after thanking the Parliament of Ireland for 

■ Adotphna's EisL, iv, 326, n. ; Hoore's Life of Shpridan, ii. 3S. 

• DebBMsotthePurhnmentof IrcUnd; Pari. Rsgister of Ireland, 
IX. 119;LQKiB' Joiini. (Ireland), Tol. vi. BiO ; Com. Journ. (Ireland), 
niLiiii. 7. Plowden'a Hint., ii. 236-BoO. The spei-cli of Mr. Oi»t ■ 
Xth whi peculiulj' forcible and well reacoaed. 
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their loyalty and affection, he stated that he trusted 
*he king would soon be able to reaume the personal 
exercise of the royal authority, which woiild render 
annecesaary any further anawer, except a repetition 
01 his thanks.' 

Soon after his recovery, the king said to Lord 
Thurlow, ' what has happeued may happen wiBfore- 
agaiu: for God'a sake make some perma- laeMmr. 
uenfc and immediate provision for such a regency 
aa may prevent the country from being involved 
in diaputes and difGculties similar to those juat 
over,' Lord Tluu-low and Mr, Pitt agreed as to 
the expediency of such a meaaure : but differed as 
to the mode in which it should be framed. The 
former was soon afterwards out of office, and the 
latter thought no more about the matter.' It is in- 
deed singular that the king's wise foresight should 
have been entirely neglected ; and that on three 
subsequent occaaiona, embarrasamenta arising from 
the same cause ahould have been experienced. 

In February, 1801, the king was again seized 
with an illness of the same melancholy ThcHng-. 
character, as that by which he had been nwi. 
previously afflicted.* If not caused, it was at least 
aggravated by the excitement of an impending 

■ HuDS. Deb., iBt Ser., xviii. 183. 

• Lord Mnlmeebury'a Ditiry, iv. 33. 

■ ' Lord MBlmeiburj'B Diary. Feb. ITIh, 1801 : ■ King got > bad 

I mU; takes Jumes'a powder; God forbid he should be illl' Feb. 

ISth; "rhia thefirst svmptoia of the king's serious iJlnesa.' Uiilin. 

' C(HT., ir. 11, 13. Feb. iiaA: 'King much vorae ; Dr. J. Willis 

I Btteoded him a)1 last night, and aayt b« was iu Ihe hsitiht of t. 

film»y-feTe^, ta bail ae tlii: worst period when he saw him in 
Hi.— Ibid., IS; Kiid. of Dr. Rejualda, 181U. /Jant. Dtb., iriii. 
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cbange of ministry,' in consequence of hia dif- 
ference of opinion with Mr. Pitt on the Catholic 
qiieation.' 

This illneaa, though not involving constitutional 
MinfaUirifli difficulties so important as those of 1788, 
« '*"*"■ occurred at a moment of no small political 
embarrassment. Mr. Pitt had tendered his resigna- 
tion J and was holding office only until the appoint- 
ment of his successor, Mr. Speaker Addington, 
having received the king'a commands to form an ad- 
ministration, had already resigned the chair of the 
House of Commons. The an'angementa for a new 
ministry were in progress, when they were inter- 
rupted by the king's indiaposition. But believing it 
to be nothing more than a severe cold, Mr. Adding- 
ton did not think fit to wait for his formal appoint- 
ment; and vacated his scat, on the 19th February, 
by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, in order tij 
expedite his return to his place in Parliament, In 
the meantime Mr, Pitt, who had resigned office, not 
only continued to discbarge the customary official 
duties of chancellor of the Exchequer,' but on the 
18th February, brought foi-ward the annual budget,* 
which included a loan of 25,300,000i., and new 
taxes to the amount of l,73O,0OO/.'> 

Mr, Addington had fully expected that hia formal 

' Lotd Holland's Mpni„i. IT6. Hehad been chillfld by rPDHiinin? 
very long in church on tlis Fwtt Day. Friday, Feb. 13, und on his CB- 
turn home was iBiied with cmmps. — Malmeaburu Con-., it, 28. 

' Sp* mpra, p. 93, ct trq., and infra. Chap. Xll. 

■ Miiltnoflbury Core.. liv. 28. 

< Furl. Hiat,. xinr. 972. 
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mppoiutment as first lord of t)je Treasury and chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have been completed 
before his re-election : but this was prevented by the 
king's illuess ; and as his election could not legally 
be postponed, he took his seat again on the 27th, — 
not as a minister of the crown, but as a private 
member. 

On the 22nd, the king's condition was as critical aa 
at the worst period of his attack in 1788.' Towards 
the evening of the following day he came to himself, 
and indicated the causes of disturbance whidi were 
pressing on his mind, by exclaiming : ' I am better 
now, but I will remain true to tlie church;'* and 
afterwards, ' the king's mind, whenever he came to 
himself, reverted at once to the cause of Ma dis- 
quietude.'* At the beginning of March his fever 
Increased again, and for a time his life was despaired 
of : * hut about the 5tli, a favourable turn took place ; 
and though not allowed to engage in any business, 
be was from this time gradually recovering.* On 
the lOth, he wrote a letter approving of a minute of 
the cabinet ; and on the 11th he saw Mr. Addington 
and the chancellor, when he was pronounced, — 
somewhat prematurely, — to be quite well.* 

On the 24th February, the bill for repeating the 
brown bread Act of the previous session was awaiting 
the royal assent ; and it was thought very desirable 
that no delay should occur. Mr. Addington declined 

lesbnty Corr., ir. 16 ; Lord Colchestar'B Diniy, i. 242; Corii- 

rr.. iii. 341. 
MalmeBbnry Corr,, iv. 20. ■ Ibid., 28. ' Ihid.. iv. 27. 
Hid., 30-33, et scq. ; Lord Colchefiters Diary, i. 245 24B. 
Malm«abury Corr., iv. 44 ; Lord Sidmouth's Life, i. 340 ; Lcrf 
' ■ ' Diary, 253. 
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presenting the commission for his Majesty's signa- 
ture; but the chancellor, Lord Loughborough, waited 
upon the king, who signed the commiBsion, saying it 
was a very good bill.' 

Meanwhile, who was minister— Mr. Pitt or Mr. 
Addingtou ? or neither ? Both were in communica- 
tion with the Prince of Wales on the probable 
necessity of a regency : both were in ofBcial inter- 
course with the king himaelf.' The embarrassment 
of such a position was relieved by the forbearance of 
all parties, in both HouBes of Parliament ; and at 
length, on the 14th March, the king was snfficiently 
recovered to receive the seals from Mr. Pitt, and to 
place them in the bands of Mr. Addington. Thia 
ncceptance of office, however, again vacated his seat, 
which he was unable to resume as a minister of the 
crown, until the 23rd Maich. The king was still 
for some time obliged to abstain from unnecessary 
esertion. On the 15th April, he transferred the 
great seal from Lord Loughborough to Lord Eldon ; 
but though several other things were required to be 
done, the ministers were unanimous that he should 
only perform this single act on that day.* 

But even after the king had transacted business, 
and his recovery had been formally announced, his 
health continued to cause great anxiety to his family 
and ministere. Apprehensions were entertained lest 

' Life of Lord Sldmouth, i. 308 ; Malmesbuiy Corr., jv. 17, 18 ; 
Itai Hoiland'B Mem., i. 177 ; Lord Colchester's Diarj, i. 345, 249. 
It kppeRra, bowever, that the Chaoci-llor did not himaelf see ths 
kiug, but lent in the commiutiod by Dr. 'Willis. Fok Mem., iii. 336 ; 
Boh's Cott., i. 31S ; Lord SCanhope's Life of Pitt, iii. 295. 

= Lih of Lord Sidmouth, i. 348, 360 ; Malmegb. Corr., iv. 35, jio. 

' lite of Lord Sidmouth, i. 401. 
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*)iig iDtellectual faculties should be impaired so 
much as never to recoTer tlieir former tone.*' 
Writing in August, 1801, Mr. T. Grenville says: 
'The king has seen the chancellor for two hours, antl 
the ministers fpve out that the king will hold a 
council in a day or two at farthest.' " 

On this occasion his Majesty's illness, however 
alarming, passed over without any serioua hindrance 
to piiblic business. It occurred while Parliament 
was sitting, and at a time when the personal exercise 
of the royal authority was not urgently required, 
except for the purposes already noticed. The con- 
stitutional questions, therefore, which had been sa 
fully argued in 1788, — though gravely considered by 
those more immediately concerned, — did not comn 
again under discussion.' It must be admitted that 
the king's speedy recovery affords some juatitication 
of the dilatory proceedings adopted regarding the 
regency, in 1788. Too prompt a measure for sup- 
plying the defect of the royal authority, would, 
on the king's recovery, have been alike embarrass- 
ing to his Majesty himself, the ministers, and Par- 
liament. 

In 1 804, the king was once more stricken with the 
same grievoxis malady. In January, he was ti» Mng'i 
attacked with rheumatic gout, and about ikn. 

' MftlmBHbury Corr., 20th Mnreh ; ir, 61. 

' Courl and CubineU of Geo. lU., iii. 167. 

■ It was giiggpated Ihat both parties, nho hod opposed each Dth^p 
BO Tiolently in 1788 upon the ijuestjon of a reeoncy, shoulri now 
ninke maCual conoeusiDns, and, if posaible, avrnd the discusiion of 
their oonfliptjng opiriods. In Ihifi view, it seems, I«rd Spencer, the 
Duke of Portland. Mr, T. GcenTille, and Mr. T. Polham concupred; 
but Mr. Pitt appears not to have entirely acquiesced in it.— ^Vo/«i*#- 
h»y CoTT., iv. 19. Lord SUnhope"B Idfe of Piu, iii, ^M. 
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the 12tli February, Iiis mind became afiFected.' He 

gradually recovered, however, towards the end of thi 
month.' On the 26th, the archbishop offered a 
thanksgiving for the happy prospect of hia Majesty's 
speedy recovery ; and on the same day, the physicians 
issued a bulletin, announcing that any rapid amend- 
ment Was not to be expected.^ Henceforth his 
malady continued, with more or less severity, so as 
to make it requisite to spare him all unnecessai-y 
exertion of mind, till the 23rd April, when he pre- 
sided at a council. He remained under medical care 
and control until the lOtli June.* For a time hia 
life was in danger ; but his mind was never so com- 
pletely alienated as it had been in 1788 and 1801.^ 

Meanwhile, the ordinary business of the session 
was proceeded with. On the 27th February, the 
king's ilhiess was adverted to in the House of Com- 
mons ; but ministers were of opinion that a formal 
communication to the House upon the subject was 
not required, and could secure no good object, Mr. 
Addington stated that there was not, at that time, 
any necessary suspension of such royal functions as 

' Lord Malmeabar}! ea^a, although ' thpre was a, couaEil beld abaul 
the 24th Janumy it the qupea'a hooBe, yet before the »nd of that 
month it waa no longer to be conceulcd thnt the king h&d a retom of 
hill old illnosa,' — Cort., it. 2S2. But it appears that the king's 
n-asoa was not aSecIed until about tho ]2lh of February.— iW«u'( 
L^eofLord Sidvioulh. ii. 216 ; Lord Colchester's Diary, i. 479. 

' PetJew'a Life of Lord Sidmouth, ii. 249, tl seq. ; Lord Cok-heater'a 
Diary, i. 461^84. 

* Pellew's Life of LohI Sidmoutb, it 250; Lord Colebeetcr'a 
DisiT, i. 483. 

' Evidence of Dr. Heberden, 1810. He had otherwise been indis- 
posed for a month previously, with symplMUS of his old malaily. 
MalmesbutT Corr., iv. 292 ; Foi's Mem., iv. 24, 36, 37 ; Loid Col- 
thfsrer'sDiary, i. S17. 

• SLilniesbuiy Curr., iv. 293. 
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fit might be needful for his Majesty to discharge.' 
That very day the cabinet had examined the kinf^^'i 
physicians, who were unanimouelj of opinion that 
his Majesty was perfectly conapetcnt to understand 
the effect of an inatrument to which his sign-manual 
was required : but that it would be imprudent for 
him to engage in long argument, or fatiguing dia- 
cusaion.' The delicate and responsible poaition of 
the ministers, however, was admitted. The king 
having already been ill fur a fortnight,— how much 
longer might they exercise all the executive powers 
of the state, without calling in aid the authority of 
Parliament ? At present they accepted the respon- 
sibility of declaring that the interference of Parlia- 
ment was unnecessary. On the let March, similai 
assurances were given by Lord Hawkesbury in the 
House of Lords : the lord chancellor also declared 
that, at that moment, there was no suspension of the 
royal functions. 

On the 2nd March, the matter wm again brought 
forward by Mr. Grey, but elicited no further expla- 
nation.* On the 5th, the lord chancellor sl-ated that 
he had had interviews, on that and the previous day, 
with the king, who gave his consent to the Duke 
of York's Estate Bill, so far as his own interest waa 
concerned ; and on the same day the physicians were 
of opinion ' that his Majesty was fully competent to 
transact business with his Pailiament, by commission 
On the 9th, Mr. Grey adverted to 
1st Ser., i. 807, 526, 530. See also Stanhope'e Lifa 
! of Eldon, i. 421 ; Lord Colchester's Diary, i. tSS. 
Life of Eldoii i. 122. 
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the fact that fifteen bills had just received the royal 
assent, — a circumstance which he regarded with ' un- 
easiness and apprehenaiiin.' ' Among these bills 
were the annual Mutiny Acts, the passing of which, 
in the midst of war, could not have been safely post- 
poned. On this day also, the lord chancellor assured 
the House of Lords, ' that Dot satisfied with the 
reports and assurances of the medical attendants, he 
had thought it right to obtain a personal interview 
with the sovereign, and that at that interview due 
discussion had taken place as to the bills offered for 
the royal assent, which had thereupon been fully ex- 
pressed.' In reference to this interview. Lord Eldon 
states in liis anecdote book, that the king had noticed 
that he was stated in the commission to have fully 
considered the bills to which his assent was to be 
signified; and that to be correct, he ought to have 
the bills to peruse and consider. His Majesty added, 
that in the early part of his reign he had always had 
the bills themselves, until Lord Thuilow ceased to 
bring them, saying : ' it was nonsense his giving 
himself the trouble to read them.' If there was 
somewhat of the perverse acuteneas of insanity in 
these remarks, there was yet sufficient self-possession 
in the royal mind, to satisfy Lord Eldon that he was 
justified in taking the sign-manual.' On the 23rd 
March, seventeen other bills received the royal 
assent ; and on the 26th March, a message from the 
king, signed by himself, was brought to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Addington ; but no observation 
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rag made concerning his Majesty's heallh, There in 
little doubt that his Majesty, though for some months 
afterwards strange and disordered in his family circk', 
was not incapacitated from attending to necessary 
business with his ministers.' The opposition, how- 
ever, and particularly the Carlton House party, were 
disposed to make the most of the king's illness, and 
were eonfidently expecting a regency,* 

Before his Majesty had been restored to his ac- 
customed health, the fall of his favourite fnaum m 
minister, Mr. Addington, was impending; b«fore^ 
and the king was engaged in negotiations runry, 
with the chancellor and Mr. Pitt, for the formation 
of another administration.' To confer with his 
Majesty upon questions so formal as his assent to the 
Mutiny Bills, had been a matter of delicacy : but to 
discuss with him so important a measure as the re- 
construction of a ministry, in a time of war and 
public danger, was indeed embarrassing. Mr. Pitt's 
correspondence discloses bis misgivings as to the state 

' Twiaa's Life of Eldon, i. 432 ; Malmesbury Corr., iv. 317. 3^5, 
327, 311: Pellew'aLifeof LurdSidmouth, ii. 2ii, et ses. 

3 Hr. Pitt, OQ being told that the Prince of Wulea hnd nsserteil 
thai the ting's illnu!B mnst IhsC for saTtnil months, said : ' Thy w ibli 
was father, Harry, to that tliought.' — Malmeaburj/ Corr., \i. 298, 
313, 316. 

Lord Colnhester's Biarj, J. 502-505 ; Twiaa's life of Lord 
■ 442; Rose's Corr,, ii. 113. Tha chaDcdlo?8 conduct, on 
for Mr. PiU's rflturn to office, without 
Dgtoo and hia colleHgues, bus exposed 
apverest annnBdveraions.— Loni Broughanii SIcelehea of 
Works, iy. 66, n. ■ Pellew's Life of Lord SiJmoulh, ii. 277 ; 
Lord Campbell'a Lives, vii. 166 ; L&w Reviow, Nos. ii. and li. ; Lord 
Colchester's Diary, i. 539. He was seoaible of tbn awkwardneee of hia 
miasion : nor do there appear to be Hufficient grounds for inl'en-iiit; 
the sonaonC of ^r. Addingtoo. Bnt see Conrt nod Cabinets of Geo. 
IIL, iii. 348 ; Edin. En-., Jan. 1868, p. 157 ; Lord Stanhope'a Lite 
(if Pitt, IT. 1S1--166 ; and App. 
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of the king's miod.' But on the 7th May, he wag 
with him for three hours, and was amazed at the cool 
and collected manner in which bis Majesty had car- 
ried on the conversation.' It wag probably from this 
interview that Lord Eldon relates Mr. Pitt to have 
come out ' not only satisfied, but much surprised with 
the king's ability. He said he had never so baffled 
him in any conversation he had had with him in his 
life.'' Yet, on the 9th May, after another interview, 
Mr. Pitt wrote to the chancellor : ' I do not think 
there was anything positively wrong : but there was 
a hurry of spirits and an excessive love of talking.' 
. . . . 'There is certainly nothing in what I 
have observed that would, in the smallest degree, 
justify postponing any other steps that are in pro- 
gress towards arrangement.' Nor did these continued 
misgivings prevent the ministerial arrangements 
from being completed, some time before the king 
was entirely relieved from the care of his medical 
attendants. 

The conduct of the government, and especially o( 
impata- ^^ \<ixA chancclIor, in allowing the royal 
thT^ildact functions to be exercised during this period, 
° '" " were several years afterwards severely im- 

pugned. In 1811, Lord Grey had not forgotten the 
suspicions he had expressed in 1 804 ; and in examin 
ingthe king's physicians, he elicited, especially from 
I)r. Heberden, several circumstances, previously un- 

' Letters to Lotd Eidon, April 22, Ma; 8 ; Laid Campbeil's Liva, 
vii. 169. 173. 

* Mnlinesbtir; Corr.. ir. 306. See ulso Lard ColchesUc's livaj, 
Miiv and and 8tb, 1804, i. 5ua. 307. 

■'Twiui'iLife, i. 419. 
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Icnown, relative to the king's former illnesses. On 
the 28th January, fortified by this evidence, he 
irraigned the lord chancellor of conduct ' little 
■liort of high treason,' — of ' treason against the con- 
stitution and the country.' He particularly relied 
upon the fiict, that on the 9th March, 1804, the 
L-hancellor had affixed the great seal to a commis- 
sion for giving the royal assent to fifteen bills ; and 
accused the ministers of that day of 'having cul- 
pably made use of the king's name without the king'a 
sanction, and criminally exercised the royal functions, 
when the sovereign was under a moral incapacity to 
authorise such a proceeding,'' Ijord Sidmouth and 
Lord Eldon, the ministers whose conduct was mainly 
impugned, defended themselves from these impu- 
tations, and expressed their astonishment at Dr. 
Heberden's evidence, which, they said, was at 
with the opinions of all the physicians, — 
including Dr. Heberden himself, — -expressed in 1804, 
wiiile in attendance upon the king. They stated 
that his new version of his Majesty's former illness 
had surprised the queen, not less than the ministers. 
And it is quite clear, from other evidence, that Dr. 
Heberden's account of the duration and continuous 
character of the king's malady, was inaccurate,^ 
Lord Eldon, oddly enough, aifirmed, that on the 9th 
of March, the king understood the diity which the 
chancellor had to perform, better than he did him- 
aelf. This he believed he could prove. A motion 
was made by Lord King, for omitting Lord Eldon'i 
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name from the Queen's Council of Regency ; and 

its rejection was the cause of a protest, signed by 
nine peers, — including Lords Grey, Holland, Lauder- 
dale, and Erskine, — in which they affirmed his ua- 
Stness for that office, on the ground that he had 
improperly used the king's name and authority, 
during his incapacity in 1804.' In the House of 
Commons, Mr, Whitbread made a similar charge 
against his lordship ; and the lord chancellor com- 
plained, — not without reason, — that he had been 
hardly dealt with by his enemies, and feebly de- 
fended by his friends,' 

In 1804, the propriety of passing a regency bill, 
Neccsaitj *^ provide for any future illness of the 
g^j?cj A« king, was once more the subject of grave 
cuivaiHd. consideration among the statesmen of the 
period;' but, — as in 1789, so nowagain, — no sooner 
did the king recover, than all further care seems to 
have been cast aside. Six years later this want of 
foresight again led to serious embarrassment. 

The king's last mental disorder commenced in the 
Ktni^jiii- autumn of 1810, His kingly career was 
neataim*. ^^ close for ever. Bereft of reason and 
nearly blind, the poor old king, — who had riiled for 
fifty years with so high a hand, and so strong a will, 
— was now tended by physicians, and controlled by 
keepers. His constitutional iufii'mity, aggravated 
by political anxieties and domestic distresses, bad 
overcome him; and he was too fer advanced in 

' Hins. Deb., 1st Sar., iviii. 1031-1087. 

' HAtie, Deb., iBt Ser., xix. 87; Lurd Sidmouth's Lifa, iii. 37; 
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years to rally again. It was a mournful spectacle. 
Like KiDg Lear, he was 



■ Ab full of grief OS agp : wretched 

But as phyaiciana will dispute at the 1: 
dying patient, — so the hopes and fears of rival 
paities, and the rude collisiona of political strife, 
were aroused into activity by the sufferinga of 
the king. The contentions of 1788 were re- 
vived, though the leaders of that ago had passed 
away. 

Parliament stood prorogued to the 1st November, 
and a proclamation had appeared in the Mwiinsof 
'Gazette,' declaring the king's pleaaiire that P""*™"''- 
it ahould be farther prorogued by commission to the 
29th. But before this commission could be signed, 
hia Majesty became so ill that the lord chancellor, 
unable to obtain his aignature, did not feel justified 
in affixing the great aeal ; and in this view of his 
duty, statesmen of all parties concurred.' Following 
the precedent of 1788, both Houses met on the Isfc 
November ; and on being informed of the circum- 
stances under wliich they were assembled,' adjourned 

' Lonl Colclieslflr'a Diarj, ii. 280. Lotd Campbell, however, 
laji, ' It would hare been but a smsll liberty to buve pasaed thia 
comniif aioD, far there b>id been an order made at a ouncil, at whleh 
thu king preBiiied, to prorogue Pivrlisment from the let Ko the 29th 
November, and to prepare a qommission for this purpose.' — iiors nf 
tlu Cka«celbirt, vii. 242. 

' Id the Commons, the Speaker Brst took hia arat at the table, und 
•zplained the oircumstaDCes utiiinr whicli iha Honge had iiie\ before 
he took the chair. — Hansards Debaiis, 1st Ser., zviii. 3. Oti taking 
the chair, he scqaainted the House that he had iaeueil i ai-vi 
urit during the reoeas. Se» also Lotd Colcheater'a Diarj, ii, Wt, 
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until the ISth, — fourteen days being the shortest 
period within which Parliament may, by law, be 
Bammoned for despatch of businesH. Circular letters 
were directed to be sent, summoning the members 
of both Houses to attend on that day. Strong hopes 
had been entertained by the physicians, of his 
Majesty's speedy recovery ; and in the interval they 
were confirmed. Both Houses, therefore, on these 
representations being made, again adjourned for a 
NoT.2». fortnight. Before their nest meeting, the 
king's physieians were examined by the privy coun- 
cil ; and as they were still confident of his Majesty'-* 
recovery, a further adjournment for a fortnight was 
agreed upon, — though not without objections to so 
long an interruption of business, and a division in 
both Houses- 
No longer delay could now be suggested ; and at 
Dk. 13. the next meeting, a committee of twenty- 
one members was appointed in both Houses, for the 
esamination of the king's physicians. They still 
entertained hopes of his Majesty's ultimate recovery, 
in spite of his age and blindness ; but could not 
form any opinion as to the probable duration of hia 
illness. 

Continuing to follow generally the precedent of 
prtcrfcnt 1788, ministers proposed, on the 20th 
foUowBd. December, in a committee on the state of 
the nation, three resolutions,^ — affirming the king's 
incapacity, — the right and duty of the two Houses 
to provide for this exigency,^ — and the necessity of 
determining by what means the royal assent should 
be signified to a bill for that purpose. 
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Again the question of proceeding by bill, or by 
address was argued. The proceedings of jjijcm- 
1788 were exposed to a searching criticism; ^11],"'^™^ 
and all the precedents of couatitutional his- ***■'"■ 
tory, presenting any analogy to the present circum- 
stances, learnedly investigated, Theespedients which 
had delighted Lord Eldon in hia early career, found 
little favour with the more philosophic lawyers of a 
later school. Sir S, Romilly regarded them ' in no 
other light but as a fraudulent trick,' and asked what 
would be said of ' a set of men joining together, and 
making a contract for another in a state of insanity, 
and employing a person as his solicitor, to affix his 
seal or his signature to such a deed V 

Considering the recency and complete application 
of the precedent of 1788, it is not surprising that 
both ministers and Parliament should have agreed 
to follow it, instead of adopting a more simple 
course : but to minds of the present age, the 
arguments of those who contended for an address, 
and against the ' phantom,' will appear the more 
conclusive. The royal authority was wanting, and 
could he supplied by Parliament alone. So far all 
were agreed : but those who argued for proceeding 
by means of a bill, accepted a notoriously fictitious 
use of the king's name, as an equivalent for his real 
authority ; while those who supported a direct ad- 
dress, desired that Parliament, — openly recognising 
the king's inability to exercise bis royal authority, 
—should, from the necessity of the case, proceed to 
■ act without it. Of all the speeches against proceed- 
ing by way of bill, the moat learned, able, and argu- 
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nientative, was that of Mr. Francis HorriPr.' Cnm- 
paring the proceedings of 1788, with those ot the 
Revolution of 1688, he said ; ' It is impossible not to 
contrast the virtuous forbearance of all parties at 
the Revolution, iu concurring to provifio for the 
public interests, with the struggle that was made for 
power in the other instance ; and, above all. to con- 
trast the studied delays by which power waa then so 
&ctiously retained, with the despatch with which 
our ancestors finished, in one short month, their 
task of establishing at once the succession to the 
crown, reducing its prerogatives within limitations 
by law, and founding the whole structure of our 
civil and religious liberties." 

But independently of precedents and legal forias. 
Political the ministers expecting, like their prede- 
iw«y- cessors in 1788, to be dismissed by tlie 

regent, were not disposed to simplify the preliminary 
proceedings, and accelerate their own fall ; while 
the opposition, impatient for office, objected to 
elaborate preliminaries, — as tqucq, perhaps, for the 
delays which they occasioned, as for their hollow 
subtlety and uselessnewi. 

The resolutions were agreed to, and communi- 
RewiLitioni cated to the Lords, at a conference. There 
Dec ■». an amendment was moved by Lord Hol- 
land, to the third resolution, by which an address to 
the Prince of Wales was proposed to be substi- 
iTited for the proceeding by bill, inviting the prince 
to take upon himself the exercise of the powers and 
BUthoritieB of the crown, but to abstain from the 
' Hiini. Deb., lei Su., xviii. Wt. • Ibid., 3ue, 
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e of such powers as the immediate exigencies 
of the state shall not call into action, until Parlia- 
nsent had passed a bill for the future care of his 
Majesty's person, and securing the resumption of his 
authority.' The Dukea of York and Sussex spoke 
in favour of this amendment, and all the seven 
jukes of the blood royal voted for it;' but the 
resolution was carried by a majority of twenty-sis. 
The royal dukea also signed protests against the 
rejection of the amendment, and against the third 
resolution.' The chancellor differed widely from 
the royal dukes, declaring that an address from the 
two Houses to the Prince of Wales, praving him to 
exercise the royal prerogatives during the king's 
life, would be treasonable.* 

The next step was to propose, in committee on 
the state of the nation, resolutions to the effect that 
the Prince of \\'ales should be empowered, as regent 
of the kingdom, to exercise the royal authority, in 
the name and on behalf of his Majesty, subject to 
such limitations as shall be provided : that for a 
limited time the regent sliould not be able to 
grant any peerage, except for some singular naval or 
military achievement:* nor grant any office in re- 
version: nor any office otherwise than during; plea- 
sure, except such offices as are required by law to be 
granted for life or dui'ing good behaviour : that his 
Majesty's private property, not already vested in 

I Hms. Dab., iBt Ser., iviii. 413. Life and Opinions of Enrl 
Gre,v, 265-286. 
' York, Okrence, Kent, Ciunljerland, Sussoi, Cambridgo, and 
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trnstees, should be vested in trustees for the benefit 
of his Majesty ; that the care of the king's person 
Bhould be committed to the queen, who, for a limited 
time, should have power to appoint and remove 
members of the royal household ; and that her Ma- 
jesty should have a council, with power to examine 
the king's physicians, upon oath, from time to 
time. It was explained, at the same time, that 
twelve months would be the period to which the 
proposed limitations upon the regent's authority 
would extend. 

Four of these resolutions were agreed to in the 
Commons by small majorities, and not without 
strong arguments against any restrictions upon the 
authority of the regent. The fifth was amended 
on a motion of Eari Gower, in sdch a manner as to 
leave the queen merely 'such direction of the 
household as may be Buitahlo for the care of his 
Majesty's person, and the maintenance of the royal 
dignity.' 

The reaolutJonB were communicated to the Lords 
at a conference. There, on the motion of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, the first resolution was amended 
by the omission of the last words, viz., ' subject to 
ituch limitations and restrictions as shall lie pro- 
vided'' — thus appointing the regent generally, with- 
out reitrictions upon his authority. But as the two 
next reiolutions, imposing limitations upon the grant 
of peerages, places and pensions, were immediately 
afterwards agreed to, the words wore restored to the 
6rBt resolution. And thus the restrictions prcposed 
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by the Commons were ultimately agreed to mthout 
alteration. 

The next step, as in 1789, was to lay these resolu- 
tions before the Prince of Wales, and to ReBoiutioun 
beg him to accept the trust, sutiject to the tue prince, 
proposed restrictions ; and in reply, he signified his 
acceptance of the regency.' The queen was also 
attended in regard to the direction of the royal 
household, 

Again, it was resolved by both Houses that a 
commission should issue under the great commiBion 
seal for opening Parliament; but warned I'Miiamem. 
by the precedent of 1788, ministers had taten the 
precaution of consulting the royal dukes, and by 
their desire omitted their names from the commis- 
sion. On the 15th January, Parliament was opened 
iiy virtue of this commission ; and the Regency Bill 
was brought in by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the same day. The bill, though still TupRegemy 
the subject of much discussion, was rapidly ^" i"™''- 
passed through both Houses, with some few amend- 
ments. Resolutions were ^reed to by both Houses, 
authorising the issue of lett-ers patent under the 
great seal, for giving the royal assent by commis- 
sion ; and on the .5th February, the bill received the 
royal assent by virtue of that commission. 

It is worthy of note, that both this commission and 
that for opening Parliament, deviated ma- janntAiim 
terially from the usual form of such com- «""■""»'""- 
missions, and instead of being issued by the advice 
of the privy council, it was expressed thus : ' by the 
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king himself, by and with the advice of the Lorda 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons in Parliament 
assemhled.' 

During these proceedings, an unexpected difficulty 
■fmieofpnb- ^''^^ arisen. Certain sums of money had 
iw mo^ej. already been granted, and appropriated by 
Parliament, for the service of the army and navy : 
but in consequence of the king's incapacity, the usual 
warrants, under the privy seal, could not be prepared, 
directing issues to be made from the Exchequer, for 
such services. The Lord Keeper of the privy seal 
was willing to take upon himself the responsibility 
of affixing the seal to such a warrant,' although by 
the terms of his oath he was restrained from using 
it ' without the king's special command ; '* but the 
deputy clerks of the privy sea! held themselves pre- 
cluded by their oaths of office, from preparing letters 
to pass the privy seal, until a warrant had been signed 
by the king himself, for that purpose. The necessities 
of the public service were urgent ; and the Treasiuy, 
unable to obtain the money according to the usual 
official routine, prepared two warrants addressed to 
the auditor of the Exchequer, directing him to draw 
one order on the Bank of England for 500,000?,, on 
accoimt of the army, and another to the same 
amount, for the navy. The aiiditor. Lord Greuville, 
Diffleniitw doubting the authority of these warrants, 
'"M^i^.n desired that the law officers of the crown 
should be consulted. It was their opinion 
that the Treasury warrants were not a sufficient 

Speech of Mr. Parepvul, 4th Jan., aoil of Lonl Wostroorlnmi, 

Jan.. 1811.— ffniw. Deb.. Ut-Ser.. siiij. 75B, T^IS. 

SpcDch of Earl Spencer, atL Jitii.. 181i. — Maia- lid., lit S<-t 

jsr. 
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autjiority for the auditor, who accordingly refused lo 
issue the money ; and although the Treasm-y expressly 
nsaumed the entire responsibility of the iasue, he per- 
Bisted in his refusal. 

It was now necessary to resort to Parliament to 
supply the defect of authority which had R^,ution 
been discovered ; and on the 4th of Janu- hoS^I' 
ary the chancellor of the Exchequer moved thQ*?i«i'i'c of 
a resolution in committee of the whole '"'""''■ 
House, by which the auditor and officers of the Ex- 
chequer were ' authorised and commanded ' to pay 
obedience to Treasury wnrrants for the issue of such 
aimis as had been appropriated for the services of 
the army and navy, as well as money issuable under 
a vote of credit for 3,000,000^. To this resolution 
it was objected, that it involved a further assump- 
tion of the executive powers of the croivn, and was 
only rendered necessary by the unreasonable delaya 
which ministers had interposed, in providing for the 
exercise of the royal authority : but the immediate 
necessity of the occasion could not be denied ; and 
the resolution was agreed to by both Houses. A 
protest, however, was entered in the Lords' Journal, 
signed by twenty-one peers, including six royal 
dukes, which affirmed that the principle of the 
resolution would justify the assumption of all the 
executive powers of the crown, during any suspension 
of the personal exercise of the royal authority ; and 
that this unconstitutional measure might have been 
avoided without injury to the public service, by an 
address to the Prince of Wales.' 

' lUui. Ueb., iBt Sur., xviii. 801 : Twist's Life of Eiduu. U. 140. 
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Happily there has "been no recurrence of circiim- 
ThcRorii stances similar to those of 1788 and 1811 . 
11111,1630, but Parliament has since had occasion to 
provide for the exercise of the royal authority, under 
other contingencies. From an early period in the 
reign of George IV., hia Majesty's health had ex- 
cited apprehensions.' In 1826, his life was said not 
to be worth a month's purchase ;' but it was not until 
within a few weeks of bis death, that he suffered from 
any incapacity to exercise his royal functions. In 
1830, dui'ing the last illness of the king, his Majesty 
found it inconvenient and painful to subscribe with 
his own hand, the public instruments which required 
the sign-manual ; and accordingly, on the 24th of 
Hay, a message w.is sent to both Hoixses, desiring 
lliat provision should be made for the temporary 
discharge of this dnty.^ The message was acknow- 
ledged by suitable addresses ; and a bill was passed 
rapidly through both Houses, enabling his Majesty 
to empower by warrant or commission, under hia 
fiign-manual, one or more persons to affix, in his 
presence, and by hta command, signified by word of 
mouth, the royal signature by means of a stamp. In 
order to prevent the possibility of any abuse of this 
power, it was provided that the stamp should not be 

■ Lord Sidmouth'B Lifn, iil. 309; Court and CHbinsts of Gm. IV., 
i. 313, 33G, 4*7 ; Ihii., ii. 87, 217. Sir William Knighton's Mem., 
88, &C. So fur back us IS12 cha Prince hndbeen nfrnid of par&ljsis, 
iJird (Mehtstet't Diar^, ii. 3M. In Sept. 1816, be whs dtmgerously 
ill al HomplDn Court, hia death bein|; houri; expected. Ibid., iL 
SSI ; Ibid., lii. IIS, US, 116, 272, 2S8. 

' Mr. Plumer Ward to Duke of BuckinRham, April 21, 1826. 
Court and Cabinets of George IV., ii. 297 ; Ibid., 300, 301. Lord 
ColeiiPHier's Iliiiry. iii. 420, 

' Hans. Deb., 2uil Ser., liiv. Qfifi, 1001. 
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affixed fo any instniment, unless a memorandum 
describing its object had been indorsed upon it, 
signed by the Lord Chancellor, the President of the 
Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the Secretaries of State, or any three 
of them. The seal was directed to be kept in 
the custody of one of these officers, and when used, 
WHS required to be attested by one or more of 
them. 

The course thus adopted was not without prece- 
dent. Henry VUI. had issued a patent, prnsdenu 
authorising the Archbishop of Canterbury, tonndai. 
the Lord Chancellor, and other persons to apply a 
stamp, bearing the impress of the royal signature, t^ 
warrants for tlie payment of money out of the royal 
treasury ; and had also issued several proclamations 
and other instruments, on which his sign-maniial 
had been impressed by means of a stamp. His 
signature to the commission for signifying the royal 
assent to the bill for the attainder of the Duke of 
Norfolk had been given by means of a stamp, 
affixed, — not by his own hand, but by that of a 
clerk, — and was on that account declared by Parlia- 
ment to be invalid. Edward VI. had issued two 
proclamations, to which his signature was affixed by 
means of a stamp. Queen Mary had issued a pro- 
clamation, in the same form, calling for aid to sup- 
press the insurrection of Sir Thomas W'yatt. The 
same queen had issued a patent, in 1558, stating that 
in consequence of the great labour which she sus- 
tained in the goverament and defence of the king- 
dom, she was unable without much danger and 
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hi convenience, to sign commissions, warrants, and 
other iiiBtrumenta with her own hand ; empowering 
certain persons to affix a seal in her presence; and 
declaring that all instruments so sealed should be a^ 
valid and effectual in law, as if signed with the hand 
of the queen. It appears also that King William III., 
being on the point of death, and no longer able to 
Bign his own name, affixed a stamp to a commission, 
in presence of the Lord Keeper and the clerks of 
the Parliameni, by which the royal assent was 
signified to the Bill of Abjuration, and the Malt 
Duty Bill. 

But notwithstanding these precedents, — which 
proved that in former times the kings of England 
had been accustomed, by their own authority, to 
delegate to others the right of affixing their sign- 
manual, — it was now laid down by ministers, and by 
all legal authorities, that such a right could not 
lawfully be conferred, except by the sanction of 
Parliament. This sanction was readily given in this 
particular- case ; but not without warnings that as 
liis Majesty's present indisposition was merely phy- 
sical, the proceedings then adopted should not here- 
after be drawn into a precedent, if the naind of any 
future king should become affected. In such au 
event, the power of affixing the royal sign-manual 
to instruments, would invest the minister of the 
day with all the authority of the crown. On more 
than one occasion, during the late reign, such a 
power might have been liable to abuse; and it woiild 
not again be conferred upon ministerB, if there should 
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he any doubt as to the mental capacity of the sove- 
reign.' 

When William IV. succeeded to the throne, he 
was nearly sixty-five years of age, and his Qiieanon of 
heiress presumptive was a princess of eleven. ihcBceasioQ 
It was, therefore, necessary to provide for a it- 
regency ; but ministers were of opinion that they 
might safely defer this meaanre, until after the as- 
sembling of a new Parliament. Even this brief 
delay was represented as hazardous. It was said 
that if the king should die suddenly, the crown 
would devolve upon an infant princess, — subject, 
perhaps, to the claims of a posthumous child of his 
Majesty. This risk, however, the ministers were 
prepared to encounter. The law did not recognise 
the incapacity of an infant king ; and, in the event 
of a sudden demise of the crown before a regent had 
been appointed, the infant sovereign would be able 
io give her assent, to an act of Parliament, appoint- 
ing a guardian fur herself, and a regent for the king- 
dom. Henry III., Eichard II., and Henry VI., had 
succeeded to the throne, without any previous par- 
liamentary provision for a regency ; and after their 
accession. Parliament appointed persons to govern 
the kingdom during their minority. 

The lord chancellor said: ' On the accession of an 
infant to the throne, the same course would be 
adopted as if the sovereign were of mature years : 
declaration, similar to that which many of their lord- 

' 1 1 Geo. IV. and I WilL IT. p. 23 ; Hana. Deb., 2nd Sc 
086, 1062, 1132. 114B, 1 193 ; Rymer'a Fffidem, x. 261 ; Collon,5ti4 
Biinieta Own Time, \i. 359 ; Hume's Hiet., Li. 328 ; S.iKillel ' " 
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shipB had witnessed a few days ago, would be made. 
The infant would have the power of continuing or 
changing his ministers, and the same responsibility 
would exist as at present.'' And this doctrine of the 
law was thus explained by Lord Eldon: ' If an infant 
sovereign were to be on the throne, whose head could 
not be seen over the integument which covered the 
head of his noble and learned friend on the wool- 
sack, he would, by what the Scotch called a fiction 
of law, and by what the English called presumption, 
in favour of a royal infant, be supposed to have as 
much sense, knowledge, and experience, as if he had 
reached the years of three-seore and ten.'* 

This abstract presumption of the law was not de- 
nied : but it was argued that to rely upon it in prac- 
tice, would bring into contempt tlie prerogatives of 
the crown, and might be fraught with dangers to the 
state. An infant sovereign might indeed appoint 
her own guardian, and a regent of the kingdom: biit 
she would scarcely he more competent to exercise 
the discriminating judgment of a sovereign, than 
was George III. when the royal assent was given, iu 
his name, to the Regency Bill, by a phantom com- 
mission. That necessary act had struck a blow at 
royalty : it had shown how Parliament could make 
laws without a king : it had exhibited the crown aa 
a name, a form, a mere fiction of authority : and to 
allow a princess of eleven to assent to another act 
of regency, would be a dangerous repetition of that 
precedent. But there are other dangers which ought 
lo he averted. It was easy, before the demise of the 

■ Hani. Deb., ind Ser.. iiv. 738 ' Ibid., 713. 
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Brown, to nominate a regent who might never be 
called upon to eaercise his power ; but to appoint a 
regent,— possibly from among many claimants, — 
who would at once assume all the authority of the 
crown, might be difficult and emhanassing. Still 
greater would be the embarrassment, if the right of 
succession should be rendered doubtful, by the pro- 
spective claims of an unborn child. An attempt 
was made, in the Commons, to represent to the king 
the importance of making immediate provision for 
a regency : but ministers successfully resisted it ; 
and the question was reserved for the consideration 
of the new Parliament.' 

Happily, these dreaded evils were not encountered , 
and on the meeting of the new Parliament, xha ri^ 
a well-considered Regency Rill was intro- isso-isji. ' 
duced. By this hill the Duchess of Kent was ap- 
pointed sole regent, until her Majesty should attain 
the age of eighteen. Departing from former prece- 
dents, it was not proposed that the regent should be 
controlled by a council. It was said that a regent, 
for the maintenance of the royal authority, needed 
the free exercise of the prerogatives of the crown, 
even more than a king himself. Cases might, in- 
deed, arise in which it would be necessary to control 
the ambition and influence of a regent, by such a 
council : but here the regent could never succeed to 
the throne : her interests were identified with those 
of the future sovereign, to whom she was united by 
the tenderest ties ; and she could have no object but 
to uphold, in good faith, the authority of the infant 
' HiDH, Deb., and Scr,, ixt. 771-82*, 
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qaeen. Her Royal Highness would, thcretore, be 
l<;ft to admmiater the government of the country, 
by means of the responsihle ministers cf the crown, 
and to act upon their advice alone. 

Another question of great constitutional delicacy 
was also \visely dealt with. No precedent was to he 
found, since the Norman conquest, of any provision 
having been made for the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogatives, between the demise of the crown, and the 
birth of a posthumous child. The law upon this 
important question was not settled : but reasoning 
from the analogy of the law of real property, as well 
as according to the dictates of common sense, it was 
clear that an unborn child could not be seised of the 
crown. There could be no abeyance or vacancy of 
the crown. The king never dies. The crown must, 
therefore, devolve at once upon the heir presump- 
tive ; and be resigned, if a child should be born, 
entitled to inherit it. If Parliament interposed, 
and appointed a regent to administer the government 
imtil the birth of a posthumous child, such a regent 
would not be governing in the name and ou behalf 
of the sovereign, but would be a parliamentary 
sovereign, created for the occasion, under the title 
of regent. And, in the meantime, if no child should 
l>e born, the heir presumptive would have been un- 
lawfully deprived of her right to the throne. Upon 
these Bound principles the regency was now to be 
established. If the king should die during the 
minority of the Princess Victoria, she was to be pro- 
claimed queen, subject to the rights of any issue of 
his JIajesty, which might afterwards be loru of his 
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•oonaort. The Duchess of Kent wotild at once aa- 
aume the regency in the name of the infant queen, 
and on her behalf ; and should a posthumous child 
be bom, her JIajeaty Queen Adelaide would forth- 
with assume the regency, on behalf of her own child, 
These principles were accepted by statesmen and 
- lawyers of every party ; and the Regency Bill, which 
had been prepared by the government of the Duke 
of Wellington, was adopted and passed by the go- 
vernment of Lord Grey.' ]t was a wise provision 
for contingencies, which fortunately never arose. 
When King William IV. died, in 1837, after a short 
but eventful reign, her most gracious Majesty had, 
less than a month before, completed her eighteenth 
year ; and ascended the throne, surrounded by happy 
auguries, which have since been fully accomplished. 

On the accession of her Majesty, the piratKB- 
King of Hanover became heir presumptive St"(^e4°' 
to the throne ; and as he would probably ^''*°f'^ 
be resident abroad, it was thought necessary to pro- 
vide that, in the event of her Majesty's decease, 
while her successor was out of the realm,' the ad- 
ministration of the government should be carried 
on in his name by lords justices, until his swumi iip. 
arrival.' But the queen's marriage, in i^u? '" 
1840, required provision to be made for another con- 
tingency, which, though more probable, has, happily 
not arisen. Following the precedent of Ifi 
liament now provided, that in the event of any child 
of her Majesty succeeding to the throne before tli 
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Rge of eighteen, Prince Albert, as the Burviviiig 

parent, should be regent, without any council of 
regency, or any limitation upon the exercise of the 
royal prerogatives, — except an incapacity to assent 
to any bill for altering the succession to the throne, 
or affecting the uniformity of worship in the Church 
of England, or the rights of the Church of Scotland. 
And, founded upon these principles, the bill was 
passed with the approval of all parties.' 

■ 3 & < Vict. c. S2 ; Haas, Deb., 3rd Ser., It. 1U, 850, 1074. 
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The history of the land revemies of the ( 
flents as many vicissitudes, and varied for- vgjtpceeo- 
tunes, as are to be found in the domestic ''^l^'in'"' 
annals of any family in the kingdom. °"'^ """■ 

The entire lands of the realm were originally held 
of the crown, by various feudal tenures ; and the 
royal revenues were derived from fines, fees, first- 
fruits and tenths, and other profits arising from 
these lands, and from the rents of the ancient 
, demesnes of the crown. To support the barharous 
I magnificence of his household, — his numerous re- 
V tainers, and nide hospitality, — was nearly the sole 
f expense of the king; for, as feudal superior, he 
1 commanded the services of his tenants in the field, 
who fought by his side with an array of men and 
horses, equipped and maintained at their owu stl- 
I pense. 

By means of escheats and forfeitures, there «iis 

'OL, I. 4f 
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*ven a danger of the crown becoming the absolute 
Kxiequiio proprietor of all the lands of the realm. 
lorteituM. gy^. yjjg^. ^ ^gj.g ^-^^ king's possessions, they 
were not vast enough to satisfy the rapacity of his 
followers ; and in every succeeding reign, the grants 
r.mnteana ^^"^ alienations of crown lands exceeded the 
enKtiona. ggdieat^ and forfeitures. The estates of 
the crown were further diminished by wrongful ap- 
propriations, and encroacliments. Eepenting their 
liberality, kings frequently resumed their former 
grants ; and alienations improvidently made, were 
unjustly and violently revoked. Yet such had been 
the waste of the once ample revenues of the crown, 
that Henry III. complained that they had become 
too scanty to furnish his royal table ; and the needy 
monarch was reduced to the necessity of giving 
tallies for the supply of beeves and grain for his 
household. An extensive assumption of grants, 
however, and the forfeiture of the estates of rebel 
barons, retrieved bia fallen fortunes. Such was the 
liberality of Edward II. that an ordinance was passed 
by Parliament prohibiting the alienation of crown 
lands, — which was repealed, however, by a Parlia- 
ment at York, in the 15th year of his reign. But 
the profusion of this king was supplied by prodigious 
forfeitures. 

Richard 11. again, was not less profuse in his 
grants, nor less prodigal in his confiscations. The 
Wars of the Rosea were so fruitful of forfeitures, that 
a large proportion of the land of the realm became , 
the property of the crown. Had it beon retained, 
there would have been no monarch in Europe so 
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absijlute as that of England: but the Bpoils of one 
faction were eagerly grasped by the other ; and the 
crown gained little by the lands which it won upon 
the field of battle, or wrested from their owners on 
the Bcaifold. In (he reign of Henry V. the estates 
of the crown were considerably augmented by the 
appropriation of the Alien Priories, — one hundred 
and ten In number. Yet the income of Henry VI. 
was reduced so low as 5,000i. a year ; and in his 
reign, several general resumptions of grant* were 
authorised by Parliament, in order to supply his 
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The rapacity of Henry VII. was needed to re- 
trieve the revenues of the crown ; and his 
exactions aud thrift repaired the waste of ih1S^° 
former reigns. His acquisitions, however, H™r.E vii, 
were as nothing compared with the whole- 
eale plunder of the monasteries, and other religions 
and charitable foundations, by Henry VIII., which 
has been valued at upwards of 30,000,000^. sterling.' 
Yet such were the magnificence and prodigality of 
this king, that at his death, his treasury was found 
to be entirely empty. The crowu was as poor as 
ever : but the great nobles, who were enriched by 
grants of the church lands — more provident than 
their royal master— held them fast for their descend- 
ants. In the seventh year of the reign of James I. 
the entire land revenues of the crown and Duchy of 
Lancaster amounted to no more than 66,870i. a year, 
while the king's debts exceeded a million,* During 

Land Revfnu-s nf the Crown, 68. » Ihii., 78. 
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his reign he sold lands to the extent of 775, 000?., and 
left debts of about an equal amount. 

But more evil days were at band for the land 
Destmtiiou revenues. Charles J., unable to obtain 
vomiMdm- Bupplies from Parliament, and gaining little 
clfnmioB. from his illegal exactions, — was forced to 
wMjth. ggjj ^jj^ mortgage the property of the crown. 
The Parliament, after his death, completed the spo- 
liation, of which be had set them the example ; and 
sold nearly all the royal estates, in order to pay the 
arrears due to the Parliamentary forces, and discharge 
the debts of the new government.' At the Restora- 
tion, these latter sales were declared void ; and many 
of the estates of the crown were recovered. But 
Theirre- ^^^7 ^^"^^ recovered,— to be again squan- 
Biib^equent dered and dispersed. In three years, 
unsB. Charles II. had reduced the income of the 

crown Unds from 217,900?. to 100,000/. a year. lu 
the first year of hie reigu he surrendered the court 
of wards and liveries, and the military tenures, in 
exchange for a settlement of certain duties of exciae ;* 
being the first instance of a surrender by the crown 
of its interest in any part of the hereditary rereniies. 
During this reign, a large proportion of the fee-farm 
rents belonging to the crown, was sold by act of 
Parbament;* and fiu^ther grants of these rents 
were made during the reigns of William III. and 
Queen Anne. The liberality of William III. to hia 
followers, provoked remonstrances from Parliament. 
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He was even obliged to recall an enormous grant to 
the Earl of Portland, which conveyed to th.it noble- 
man four-fiftha of the county of Denbigh, with a re- 
served rent of 68. 8rf., payable to the crown ; ' but ■ 
he compensated the Earl with other lands and 
ntanorsi* 

So jealous were the Commons, at this period, of 
the continual diminution of the liereditary revenues 
of the crown, that several bills were brought in to 
I'esume all grants made by Charles II., Jamea II., 
and William ; ^ and to prevent fuither alienations 
of crown lands.* At the end of William's reign. 
Parliament having obtained accounts of the state of 
the land revenues, found that they had been reduced 
by grants, alienations, incumbrances, revernions, and 
pensions, until they scarcely exceeded the rent-roll 
of a squire.* 

Such an abuse of the rights of the crown could no 
longer be tolerat-ed ; and on the settlement iuj„„ttaiii 
of the civil list of Queen Anne, Parliament f^,',^^ 
at length interposed to restrain it. It was """"o"^- 
now nearly too lat«. The sad confession was made, 
' that the necessary expenses of supporting the crown, 
or the greater part of them, were formerly defrayed 
by a laud revenue, which had, from time to time, 
been impaired by the grants of former kings and 

■ 1695 Pari. Uiat. v. 978 ; Com. Journ., ri. 391, 895, *09. 
' Com. Joum., li. 6U8. 
' In 1S97, 1689. 1701), 1702, i " 
md..,-aik. 20S, 3fiO; AiVJ., liv. 93, 
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qiieena, so tLat her Majesty's laud revenues could 
then atford verv little towards the support of her 
government.'' Yet to preserve what was still left, 
it was now provided that do future lease (except a 
building lease) should be granted for more than 
thirty-one years, or three lives ; and that areason- 
able rent should be reserved. If such a law as this 
had been passed immediately after the Eestoration, 
the land revenues would probably have provided for 
tlie entire charge of the civil list of Queen Anne. 
But at least the small remnant of crown lands was 
saved, and in that and the next two reigns, some 
additions were made to the royal estates, by escheats 
aud forfeitures.* 

While this waste of the crown property had been 
coiniiiu- injurious to the public revenues, it favoured 
Jrtfijim- the development of the liberties of the 
\xo&. people. Kings with vast hereditary re- 

venues, — husbanded and improved, — -would have 
beeu comparatively independent of Parliament. 
But their improvidence gradually constrained them 
to rely upon the liberality of their subjects; until 
their own necessities, and the increasing expenditure 
of the state, at length placed them entirely under 
the control of Parliament. 

I 1 Anne, c. 7, s, 5. 

' Much curioua learning ia to be fonnd conceniing thp land 
TBTPnui-s of the crown in Wright's Tenures ; Hnrgnive's Notre to 
Coke on Littleton; Coke's 1st luet.; Spel man's Works (of Feudsl; 
Lord Hale's History of the Common Lnw ; Gilbert's Hist, of the 
Exc^pquer; Muddoi'a Hist, of the Exchequer; DsTennnt on Ro- 
KumptiOQS; Liigdnle's Monasticon ; Rjmer's Feeders ; Rapines Hint.. 
mid an inttreBtine sumpnary in St. John s Obsarrations su the I^od 
l<«Ti)nuei cf the Cr>«a. ita.. I'^ST. 
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No constitution a] change has been more important 
in securing popular control over the execu- i„pan,u„ 
tive government, than the voting of suppliea atorof'*^ 
by the House of Commons: nor baa any ien^of 
expedient been better calculated to restrain *"" *""'°' 
the undue influence of the crown, than a strict 
settlement of its revenues by Parliament. In the 
reign of Charles IL, the principle of appro- Beienu« ni 
priating supplies to specific service by {Iriorto'lhB 
statute, — which had not been without pre- ^™"'*'™- 
vious recognition, — was formally established as one 
of the conditions, under which Parliament granted 
money for the service of the state. But imtil tho 
Revolution, no limitation had been imposed upon 
the personal expenditure of the sovereign. It had 
been customary for Parliament to grant to the king, 
at the commencement of each reign, the ordinary 
revenues of the crown, which were estimated to 
provide, in time of peace, for the support of His 
Majesty's dignity and civil government, and for the 
public defence. To these were added, from time to 
time, special grants for extraordinary occasions. 
The ordinary revenues were derived, first, from the 
hereditary revenues of the crown itself, and secondly, 
from the produce of taxes voted to the king for life. 
The hereditary revenues consisted of the rents of 
crown lands, of feudal rights, the proceeds of the 
post-ofBce, and wine licenses ; and, after the surren- 
der of feudal tenures by Charles II., in 1660, of part 
of the excise duties. 

In the reign of James II. the liereditary revenues, 
together with the taxes voted for the king'i* life. 
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miiounted on aa average to l,500,964f. a year.' 
W liatevor remained of this annual income, after the 
jmy ruisnt of the necessary expenses of the government, 
wua at the king's absolute disposal, — whether for the 
mip[K)rt of hia dignity and influence, or for his 
pkimaurea and profusion. N^ot satisfied with these 
rnitiiiirci^fl for liis personal expenditure, there is no 
itiiiibt that Charles IL applied to his own privy purse, 
large iiuina of money which had been specially ap- 
propriated by I'ariiament, for carrying on the war,' 

To prevent Buch abuses in future, on the accessioa 
"tt'irt^ti'i'ii ff ^il"^™ ^"'i Mary, Parliament made a 
ivmiMo wii "^'P"""'^'^ provision for the king's 'Civil 
*•*"■ Lint,' — which embraced the support of the 

royal houii'hold, and the personal expenses of the 
kiny;, *.% wt«ll aa the payment of civil offices and 
punalona. Thti revenue voted for the support of the 
urown in time of peace, was 1,200,000^,; of which 
the oivil Hat amounted to about 700,000^., being 
ildvivcd fl'om the hereditary revenues of the crown, 
ubt iinntud at 400,000^. a year and upwards, — ^and from 
11 ptirt of the excise duties, producing about 
UilVi'iu'- a(K»,l)Ut)/.s The system thus introduced 
)i) untiiumi* wai continued in succeeding reigns : and 
" ' the civil list still comprised not only the 
•mpeniei of Ihe sovereign, but a portion of the civil 
etjienilitui's of the state. 

' IVtI. IIUl., r. Ifll ; n.aifim. Oinst. HieL, ii. 279. 

' UiHl OUl>umluil'« Life, iii. 131 ; Pepje^ Diary, Sept. 23rf, and 
lliHi. IVtIi, UUU. wIkudc It upponr* (hut sboTe 400,1)00/. bad gone 
mil' till' Vrivv Vwrvt ilnna tlm War. Aftmoin, iii. 47, 106. 

' furl. Iliil., V. 1U3; Oiim. Jmira., z. 438, 34; SmoUett ud 
lUlUiii lUI* llie i'ivll IIkL Ht 8U0,UU0/. 
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The civil list of Queen Anne was settled by Par- 
liament in the same form, and computed at (^^, lw ot 
the same amount as that of William III.' *"*'^^'""- 
HerJVIajesty, while she feared the revenue gi-anted to 
her would fall short of that enjoyed by the late king, 
promised that 100,000i. ayear sboiild be applied to 
the public service.' So far, however, from fultilling 
this promise, — during the twelve years of her reign, 
she incurred debts amounting to 1,200,000^., which 
were paid off by Parliament, by way of loans charged 
upon the civil list itself. 

The civil list of George I. was computed afc 
700,000i. a year; and, during his reign, otcwrgB 
debts were incurred to the extent of 'i"'*^'- 
1,000,000^., which were discharged by Paidiauient, 
in the same manner.' 

The hereditary revenues were continued to George 
II., with a proviso that if they should pro- ^ ccorKn 
dnce less than 800,000^. a year. Parliament "" ^'"'°^- 
would make up the deficiency. The king, however, 
was entitled to any surplus above that sum.^ This 
iras an approximation to a definite civil list, as the 
mvidTnum. at least was fixed. For the last five yeara 
of his reign these revenues had risen, on an average, 
to 8'29,l55l. a, year: but during the whole of his 
reign, they amounted to less than 800,000^." In 
1746 a debt of 456,000i. on the civil list was dis- 
charged by Pai'liament. This debt was stated by 



' 1 AnnB, c. 7. ' Pari. Hist., ri. 

" 1 Geo. I. c. 1.; Burke's Works, ii. 3U9. 

" 1 Geo. II. c. 1. 

> Bepj;i on ciril list, ISia, p. 1 i Biuke*B WDrtu, ii. SIO, 
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the king to have been incurred in consequence nf 
the hereditary revenues having fallen short of 
SOOjOOOi, a year ; and Parliament was, therefore, 
bound by the terms of its original contract to make 
up the deficiency. 

On the accession of George III,, tbe king consented 
Civil List of ^'* make such a disposition of his interest in 
G™rg.ni. tjig hereditary revenues of the crown in 
England, as Parliament might think lit. Hitlierto the 
erown had enjoyed certain revenues which were calcu- 
lated by Parliament to produce a sufficient income ; 
but now the king agreed to accept a fixed amount, aa 
his civil list, ' for the support of his household, and 
the honour and dignity of the crown.' ' This was 
the first time that the direct control of Parliament 
over the personal expenditure of the king had been 
acknowledged ; and it is not a little curious that so 
important a change in the relations of the sovereign 
to Pai'liament, should have been introduced at the 
very period when he was seeking to extend hia pre- 
rogatives, and render himself independent of other 
influences in the state. It soon appeared, however, 
from the debts incurred, that his Majesty was not 
inclined to permit this concession to diminish the 
influence of the crown. 

The money ivrising out of the hereditary revenues, 
secured by various acts of Parliament to the king's 
predecessors, was now carried to the ' aggregate 
fund,' out of which the annual sum of 723,000^. was 
granted to his Majesty, during the continuance of 

' Com. Juurn,, uvUi. 2(1, 
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the existing annuities to the Princesa Dowager \A 
Wales, the Dute of Cumberland, and the Princesa 

Amelie ; and as these chaises ceased, the amount of 
the civil list was to be increased until it reached 
800,000i. a year. He thus accepted the ffdni-mmn, 
civil list of bis predecessor ; and relinquished all 
claim to the surplus, which for the first eight years 
of his reign amounted, upon an average, to 100,000^. 
a year.' 

But the king enjoyed other sources of income, 
independent of Parliamentary control. He oihw 
derived a considerable amount from (he ro™iue. 
droits of the crown and Admiralty, the \\ per cent, 
duties, and other casual sources of revenue in 
England, He was in possession of the hereditary 
revenues of Scotland ; and of a separate civil list for 
Ireland. He retained the rich Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster, With these additions to the civil 
list, Mr, Bui'ke estimated the total annnaV iucome of 
the crown at little less tban a million ■■ uxaliiBive of 
the revenues of Hanover, and fofca Bishopric of 
Osnaburgh.* During this long i'eigu, the droits of 
the crown and Admiralty, anfa the casual revenues, 
which were wholly withdra-wu iroui tha cyynismiOH 
of Parliament, amounte'j to the laxge sum uf 
12,705,461^. ; out of whit^^ however, be voluntarily 
contributed 2,600,OOOi. '|,t, the public service ; wfailo 
5,372,834J. were appr''i'priated as the espeneea f.f 
captors, and payments t^^ persons concerned in takinar 
prizes. The surplus a ^tually enjoyed by the crowu, 

■ ■ GBO.ni.c. 1''. Rpp.nn Civil List. iai5. 
■eseat Discon' .^.^^^ Borfc;'* WorM, ii. **!• 
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after making these lieductiona, amounted, therefore 
to 4,732,627^.' George III. also succeeded to 
172,605i. which the late king, — more frugal than 
any prince aince Henry III., — had saved out of his 
civil list.' 

But great as were these revenues, the burthens Ou 
chM-ecu ™ them were still greater. Places and pen- 
iist. sions were multiplied, until the royal 

income was inadequate to provide for their payment. 
On the accession of George III., the greater part of 
the late king's houseliold was retained ; and, at the 
same time, numerous personal adherents of hia 
Slajesty were added to the establishment.' But 
while the expenditure of the civil list was increased, 
the king and bis family were living, not only with 
economy, but even with unkingly parsimony. In 
1762 he purchased Buckingham House, and settled 
it on the queen ; ' St. James's,' according to Horace 
Walpole, ' not being a prison strait enough.' * 
Here he lived, in privacy, attended only by menial 
servants, and ket>ping up none of the splendour of a 
I court." ' In all tMs,' said Burke, ' the people see 
nothing but the operB,tions of parsimony, attended 
with all the consequences of profusion. Nothing 

■ Export on the Civil List, :815\ Hnng. Deb., f 

' GrPiiTille Papers, iii. H4 ; WrA '" " 

' Wulp. Mem., i. 35. 

' The king continued this plain >Jjle of living throughout hia 
reign. — Wraxalfe Una., i, 8-10. ftlf. AdHingWn, writing w hia 
brother, 29rh Dee., 18U4. said he hul juat pactaliiin of Che king'a 
dinner, 'which consisted of tnntton ciiopB and pudding.' — L^fe cf 
Hidiuoiith. ii. 31S. fiimitar exflmplrsLtra lo be found in *" ' 
Life of Lord Eldon, and in MaJame D'^iblay't Uemuut. 
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e!i[>ended — nothing saved. . . . They do not believe I 
.t lo be hoarded, nor perceive it to be spent.' ' 

While practising this apparent economy, the king 
was engaged in that strugg'e to increase p^nnnini- 
the influence, and establish the ascendency J^^Ii^^ 
of the crown, which has been described Jirt'.?^'^' 
elsewhere.' The large expenditure of the '*'""■ 
civil list could not fail, therefore, to be associated 
with the fidelity and subserviency of the coiurt party 
in Parliament, The crown was either plundered by 
its ser^-ants ; or Parliamentary support was purchased 
by places, pensions, and pecuniary corruption.* 

In February, 1769, before the king had yet been 
nine yeai-a upon the throne, the arrears of Debt upon 
the civillist amounted to513,5lU.; and his uob. 
JLijesty was obliged to apply to Parliament to dis- 
charge them. Tliis demand was made at an untimely 
moment, when the people were exasperated by the 
persecution of Wilkes, — when the policy of the court 
was odious, and the king himself unpopular. But 
if the country was discontented. Parliament was 
held in safe subjection. Inquiry was demanded 
into the causes of the debt, and explanatory accounts 
were sought : but all investigation being resisted by 
ministers, the amount was granted without informa- 
tion. In the following year, motions for inquiry into 
the expenditure of the civil list were renewed, with 
no better success.* Lord Chatham avowed his con- 

' Prea*nt DiscontentB, Worko, i[. 280. 

' S,ipra, Chap. \. ' Infra. Chap, IV. 

' Purl. HiM., ivi. 843, 936 ; Wiilp. Mem., iii. 343 ; Hockinghnm 
Mem., ii, 90, 167. The Duke of Rielimond, writin); lo I^.n! 
RockinghaiQ ae to a division in the Lurds, anys, 'TLo Jiviiiou sf 
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viction tbat the civil Hat revenues were expended in 
corrupting members of Parliament;' and the civil 
list expenditure, — and the withholding from Parlia- 
ment ench an explanation of its causes, as had been 
customary in former reigns, — formed a prominent 
topic in Mr. Burke'e celebrated pamphlet on ' the 
Causes of the Present Discontents.' 

But the same causes of excessive expenditure, — 
Furtherdeht whatever they may have been, — continued 
[ni777. without a check; and after the lapse of 
eight years, the king was again obliged to have 
recourse to Parliament, not only to discharge a debt 
of 618,340i., but to increase his annual civil list to 
900,000i. a year. On this occasion, accounts ex- 
planatory of the arrears were laid before Parliament. 
Ministers no longer ventured to withhold them ; 
but they were not deemed satisfactory by the 
opposition. Again the causes of increased expen- 
diture were freely animadverted upon in Parlia- 
ment, The income of the king was compared with 
ttiat of bis predecessors, — the large amount of secret- 
e*!rvice money, and the increased pension list were 
noticed, — and insinuations made of covert influence 
and corruption.* But Parliament acceded to the 
demands of the king. When the speaker, Sir 
Fletcher Norton, addressed the throne, on presenting 
the bill for the royal assent, ho said, the Commons 

tB-eDty-aii Od io courtly a point ns pnying his Majfaty's debts, and 
enHbling liim to bribe higher, is, I thitik, a leiy etruug tme.' — Bock- 
imgiuiia Mem., ii. 92. 

' Pari. Hist., Kii. 849, 

■ /Wrf., lUL 103, lao, 187 ; Walp. Mem., iv. 92 ; Walp. Jouio., 

a. iio. 
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*)iave not only granted to your Majesty a larj?e 
present supply, ^ut also a very great additional 
revenue; great beyond example ; great beyond your 
Majesty's highest expense.' The speaker's uncourtly 
address became the subject of remark and censure in 
the House of Commons ; but his friend, Mr. Fox, 
having come to the rescue, he was thanked for ex- 
pressing with 'just and proper energy, the zealot this 
House for the support of the honotu- and dignity 
of the crown, in circumstances of great public 
charge.' ' His conduct, however, was not forgiven 
by the court; and in the next Parliament, he was 
punished by the loss of the speaker's chair.' ' 

Promptly as these demands of the crown were met, 
they yet excited lasting dissatisfaction. Dohows 
The public expenditure and the national ri^rite' 
debt had been prodigiously increased by ' ' 
the American '^^'ar, when the abuses of the civil list 
were again brought under the notice of Parliament. 
In 1779, the Duke of Richmond moved an address 
to the crown praying for the reduction of the civil 
list, which was rejected by a majority of more than 
two to one.* But a few days afterwards Mr. j,^ Bnrko'i 
Burke gave notice of his motion on econo- ^™,^ic' 
mic reform, with which his name has since "•"""■ "^''■ 
been honourably associated. On the Hth of 
February, 1780, — fortified, in the meantime, by 
numerous petitions, — be propounded his elaborate 
scheme. This embraced a considerable reduction uf 

■ pari. HUt., lii. 227. 
Ibid., Jii. 798-807 ; Wrmairs Mem., i. Ell. 
Dec rtJ), 17re ; I'arl. fl'Bt,, ix. \afi!i. 
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offices, a diminution of expfinditure, and improve 
administration and accounts in the various depart- 
ments of the state ; and in his masterly review, tlie 
expenditure of the civil list attracted a large share 
of his scrutiny. Describing the royal household, he 
pointed out the social changes which had taken 
place, and the obsolete character of many of the 
offices which were still retained. ' The royal house- 
hold,' be said, ' has lost all that was stately and 
venerable in the antique manners, without retrench- 
iui^ anything of the cumbrous charge, of a gothic 
establishment.'' Examples of profusion and abuse 
were given, — useless offices, and offices performed by 
deputy,— the king's turnspit being a member of 
Parliament,^ — ^jobbing, waste and peculation in every 
department, without restraint. He proposed the 
reduction and consolidation of offices, the diminu- 
tion of the pension list to 60,000i. a year, and the 
payment of all pensions at the Exchequer. 

Mr. Burke obtained leave to bring in iive bills to 
carry out these various objects : but his Establish- 
ment Bill ' was the only one wiiich was considered 
in that session. It was read a second time, and 
several of its provisions were discussed in committee : 
but it was ultimately defeated by the government.* 
The discussions, however, led to a proposition from 
l^ord North, for a commission of Public Accounts. 

In the following year, Mr. Burke resumed hia 

' Part. Hiat., xii. 30. 

« Urid., 33, iind Lord Talbot's Speech in 1777 i Rid., xix, 178. 

' Bee FbtI. llist., ixt. Ill, when it is prinMd at length. 
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efforts, and again obtained leave to bring in Ma 

Eptabliahment Bill. In advocating thia j,^ Buike't 
nieaaure he was boldly supported by young ^"S, 
William Pitt, who then first offered himself ""■ 
to the notice of Parliament, The bill was lost on 
the second reading.' 

But a sudden change soon took place in the 
prospects of tbia question. Lord Rocking- ii«i»urt« 
Lam's administration acceded to office, BmiinB- 
piedged to economic reform, and resolved "7. "*i!- 
to carry it into effect. Lord Rockingham, in lay- 
ing his plan before the king, explained ' that not 
a single article of the expense to be retrenched 
touches anything whatsoever which is personal to 
your Majesty, or to your Majesty's royal family, or 
which in the least contributes to the splendour o^ 
yonr court ; ' and that in fact he only intended tc 
reduce the patronage and influence of ministers.' 
On the 15th April, 1782, a message from the king 
was sent to both Houses, recommending economy in 
all branches of the public expenditure, and stating 
that he had already considered the reform and re- 
gulation of bis civil establishment. Well might 
Mr. Burke congratulate the House of Commons and 
the comitry, on so favourable a change in the policy 
of the government, and on the attitude of the king 
towards his people. In both Houses this communi- 
cation was cordially received and acknowledged.^ It 
was soon followed by another, which though not so 

' ParL Hist., izi. 1292; WrauU'a Mem., ii. 333; Lord Sun- 
bdpe's Lifo of Pilt, i. fil. 
' Iiord Rockinf^hsn 
■ Fnil. Hiat., uii. 
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eatiifactory, at least afforded convincing proof of tha 
necessity of that economy which had been already 
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The king was now obliged to announce to Parlia- 
ci] jj,( ment another debt upon his civil list ; bat 
debt. 1J83. jjigtf;a,d of proposing that it should be diir- 
charged, as on previous occasions, out of the general 
revenues of the state, he intimated that its liquida- 
tion was to be secured by intended reductions of the 
civil list establishment. Notwithstanding the recent 
additions to the civil list, the arrears now amounted 
to 295,877^.; and the proposed savings, instead of 
bfing available either to the king or to the country, 
would thus become immediately mortgaged for the 
payment of a debt, by annual instalments. 

The Civil List Act of Lord Rockingham, though 
Civil liBt falling short of Mr. Burke's original pro- 
Actofj78». pQg^i^ ^^g nevertheless a considerable 
measure. Many useless offices were abolished, 
restraints were imposed upon the issue of secret- 
service money, the Pension List was diminished, 
and securities were provided for a more eifectual 
fupervision of the royal expenditure. And now, for 
Ihe first time, the civil list expenditure was divided 
into classes, eight in number, which led to more 
important changes hereafter.' 

But debt continued to be the normal condition of 
Pl;^wqnel1t thc civil list throughout the reign of George 
•"pn. IIL Again and again applications were 

renewed to Parliament ; and the debts discharged at 

' 22 Geo. III. c. 82 ; Pnrl. Mist., xiii. 1 395 ; Ibid., uiii. 131. 
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different periods after 1782, exceeded 2,300,000?. 
From the beginning to the end of this reign, the 
several arrears paid off by Parliament, exclnsive of 
the debt of 300,000Z. charged on the civil list in 
1782, amounted to 3,398,000^.' 

In defence of these continued exceaaes it was tirged 
that they were more than defrayed by the siir)ii|i>o[ 
surplus of the hereditary revenues, which nrsuuei. 
the king had surrendered ; and which, in 1815, ex- 
ceeded by upwards of 6,000,000i. the entire expendi- 
ture of the civil list since the accession of the king, 
—including all the debts which had been paid off 
by Parliament, and the charges from which the civil 
list had been relieved.* 

Meanwhile the civil list continued to comprise 
charges wholly unconnected with the per- oi,j,^„ 
Bonal comfort /-Jid dignity of the sovereign, f^^thl 
— the salaries of judges, ambassadors, and ""^ ''"" 
other officers of state, — annuities to members of the 
royal family, and pensions granted for public services 
— all of which were more fairly chargeable to the 
etate revenues, than to the civil Hat of the crown. 
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From many of these charges the civil list wae, 
from time to time, relieved, — amounting, between 
the acceaaion of George III. and 1815, to 
9 561,396^.' 

On the expiration of the first year of the regency, 
iteguiatLon ill 1812, the civil list was increased by 
liitof'^hB' 70,000J. a year, and a special grant of 
r'SBncjr. 100,000/. was voted to the prince regent.* 
In 1816, the civil list was settled at 1,083,727^^ 
including the establishment of the king ; and it* 
expenditure was, at the same time, subjected to 
further regulation. It was relieved from some of 
the annuities to the royal family ; the payments on 
account of the several classes of expenditure were 
defined and controlled ; and the expenses of the 
royal household were subjected to the supervision 
and audit of a treasury officer, — the auditor of the 
civil list.* 

King George IV., on his accession, expected a 
nvnuaon larger civil list tlian he had enjoyed aa 
ocPTgeiv, Prince Regent; hut yielding to the per- 
suasion and remonstrances of his ministers, he stated 
in hia speech from the throne, that so far from 
desiring any arrangement which would lead to the 
imposition of new burdens upon his people, he had 
no wish to alter the settlement adopted by Parliament 
in 1816.' 

1 Report on Ciril List, 18!fl, p. 6. 

' 62 Gen. Ill, c. 6, 7 i Hans Deb., 1st 3pr., Kti. 161. &c 
• 56 Qfo. III. 0. 46. 

» TwIsb'b LifB of EHon, ii. 363; Hadb. Deb., 2nd Ser., i. 11. 
Thia eoncBB.iion. ■ if PEport be true, was obtained bj nothing b'll 
■'" -fioi^t deleiTnined refuBal of the mintBtcrs to do more.' — Mr. I'- 
\cillt to the Marqurss of Bml-ingham, May 4lli, 18MU. 
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The civil list being now free from the expenses of 
the late king, was fixed by Parliament at othwre- 
845,727^. But during the whole of this thBcmHn. 
reign the ting enjoyed, in addition to this income, 
the hereditary revenues of Scotland, amoimting on 
an average to 109,000i., and tho civil list for Irelantl 
of 250,OOOi. He also received the droits of the 
crown and Admiralty, the 4^ per cent, duties, the 
West India duties, and other casual revenues, which 
were still vested in the crown, and independent of 
Parliament.' 

King William IV., on his accession, for the first 
time surrendered the interest of the crown civu wm m 
in all these sources of revenue ; and ac- ^'"'*°' "■ 
cepted a civil list of 510,000^. Tlie future expendi- 
ture of this amount was divided into five diiferent 
classes, to each of which a specific annual sum wa^ 
appropriated, including a Pension List of 75,000^. 
At the same time, the civil list was still further re- 
lieved from charges, which more properly belonged 
to the civil government of the state. These chai-ges 
included judicial salaries, — which had been paid 
partly out of the civil list, partly out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and partly out of the fees ut 
the Courts,— the salaries and pensions of the diplo- 
matic service, — and numerous miscellaneous ex- 
penses.* 

These arrangements were not concluded imtil the 
accounts of thecivil list expenditure bad been referred 

' Report on Ciyil Govemmt 
- Report on Civil Gui 
Ust Cbaigee, 1S3S. 
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to a select committee of tte House of Commona, 
and freely investigated. The Wellington ministrj 
resisted this investigation, and fell : when the settle- 
ment of the civil list was left to the Whig ministry 
of Earl Grey.' The committee, in their inquiries, 
not thinking it consistent with the respect due to 
his Majesty to scrutinise the details of his domestia 
household, nevertheless recommended several re- 
ductions in the salaries of the officers of state, 
amounting in the aggregate to 11,529^.' The king, 
however, remonstrated with his ministers gainst the 
proposed reduction, saying : — ' If the people, accord- 
ing to the new (reform) bill, are really to govern the 
House of Commons, and the House of Commons is to 
decide upon the amount of salary I am to give to 
my servants, then the prerogatives of the crown 
will in reality pass to the people, and the monarchy 
cannot exist.' Tlie ministers yielded to this re- 
monstrance, and induced the House of Commons to 
restore the civil list to the amount originally pro- 
posed.* 

The civil list of Queen Victoria was settled on the 
Civil list or same principles as that of William IV^ 
MerM.)Bt7. ^^^ amounted to 385,000i. : the only 
material variation being that in lieu of the Pension 
List of 75,OOOi., her Majesty was empowered to 
grant pensions annually to the extent of 1,200/. 
The crown was thus finally restricted to a definite 

I Hanfl. Dab,, 3rd Ser., i, 4^9, 526. Coarta and CBliinela of 
William IV. aiid Queen Victoria, i. 128. 

' Report on tlie Ciril List Accounts, March 21st, 1831. 

> Kosbnclt's Hist, onlie Whig Miniatij, ii, 139; Hans. Deb., 3iil 
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anniiity for the support of its dignity, and for the 
personal comfort of the sovereign.' 

It may he added, as at once a proof of the ivisdom 
of these arrangementa, and of the improved no aewa 
administration of oui- later sovereigns, that civii lut 
neither in the reign of Her Most Gracious nieus. 
Majesty, nor in the reigns of George IV. and 
William IV., has any application been made to 
Parliament for the discharge of debts upon the civil 
list* 

While the civil list has been diminished in amount, 
its rehef from charges with which it had inipiirt»n» 
fornierly been incumbered, has placed it ^TiTll^r"^ 
beyond the reach of miaconatniction. The nw"»™'^"' 
crown repudiates the indirect influences """"^^ 
exercised in former reigns, and is free from imputa- 
tions of corruption. And the continual increase of 
tlie civil charges of the government, which was 
formerly a reproach to the crown, is now a matter 
for which the House of Commons is alone responsible. 
In this, as in other examples of constitutional pro- 
gress, apparent encroachments upon the crown have 
but added to its true dignity, and conciliated, more 
than ever, the confidence and affections of the 
people. 

Until the accession of her Majesty, every previous 
sovereign of her royal house had also enjoyed i(4„oum or 
the revenue of the Kingdom of Hanover, ^'°''''"- 
which was now detached from the crown of England. 
Former Bovereigus had also inherit-ed considerable 
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pemoofi] property from their predeceesors : but her 

rmch!«or Majesty succeeded to none whatever. The 
ui°i™^ crown, however, still retains the revenues 
'^'' of the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. 

The former are the property of the reigning sove- 
reign ; the latter the independent inheritance of the 
Prince of Wales, as Dube of Cornwall. The estates 
of both these duchies have been largely augmented 
by judicious management, and hy vigilant attention 
to the interests of the crown. 

At the commencement of her Majesty's reign, the 
Rcvpnneot gross revenue of the Duchy of Lancaster 
of Lancamer. amouuted to 23,038i., and the charges to 
14,126^., leaving a net revenue of no more than 
K,912/. In 1859, the gross revenue had increased 
to 43,436/., and the net revenue to 31,349/., of 
which 25,000J. were paid to her Majeaty'a Privy 
Purse.' 

When George, Prince of Wales, came of age in 
Bevsniuiot 1783, the income of the Duchy of Cornwall 
ofooiii«.u. was less than 13,000/, a year. On the, 
accession of her Majesty, the gross income was 
28,456/., and the payments were 12,670/., leaving a 
net income of 15,786/. In 1859, the gross income 
liad increased, under the admirable management of 
the Prince Consort, to 63,704/., and the net revenue 
to 50,777/. ; of which no less than 40,785/. were 
paid over to the trustees and treasurer of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.' Former sovereigns 
had themselves appropriated the income of the 

' Fuel. Papere, 1837-8 (GeS), 1860 (98). ' 1^3... 1880 (IBJ. 
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duchy, during tbe minnrity of the heir-apparent : 
but her Majesty generously renounced it; and out 
of thia ample revenue, at^eumulationa exceeding 
half a million, were invested for the future benelit 
of hia Eoyal Highness.' 

In addition to these public revenues, the rights of 
the crown to its own private property have ^^^^^ 
been secured. The alienation of the land [!^'S?J.''' 
revenuesof the crown having been restrained "'*"' 
by the lat Anne, a doubt subsequently arose, whether 
the restrictions of that Act extended to the private 
property of the sovereign, acquired by purchase, gift 
or devise, or by descent, from persons not being 
kings or queens of the realm. But such restrictions 
being without any colour of justice, an Act was 
passed, in 1800, declaring that property so acquired, 
could be disposed of like the property of subjects.* 
On the accession of George IV., however, doubts 
were suggested whether this Act applied to property 
acquired, by the reigning sovereign, before he had 
succeeded to the throne, which were aet at reat by 
statute in 1823." 

While the civil list haa been ample for the sup- 
port of the personal dignity of the crown, PmTi.ion 
Parliament has also provided liberally for (smUj. 
tbe maintenance of the various members of the 
royal family. A separate annuity to the Queen 

' Thn conntrj' hud the full beneliL of this royal generositf and 
foresight, on the Prince'e niairiagB. Report of die Council of llie 
Priu<:e of Wales, 1863 ; Debute on Prince of Wftles' Annuit; Bill, 
t'cb. 33rd, 18S3. 

» 39 & 40 G™, III. c. 88. 

• * Geo IV. c. 18i Hiins. Deb., 3nd Ser., viii. SOS, 6fil, 
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CiniFori, with a large dowry in ease of the death 

of the king, — annuities to the brothers, sisters, 
and other relatives of his Majesty, — establishmenta 
for each of his children on coming of age, and 
even allowance for their education and main- 
tenance, — marriage portions for princesBes of the 
royal house, — such are the claims which have been 
made upon tlie liberality of Parliament, in addition 
to the civil list. To these must be added, in the 
reign of George III., the debts of the Prince of 
Wales. 

The prince came of age in 1783, — a time ili- 
Debwofthe suited for heavy demands upon the public 
Wales, pm-se. The people were still suffering 
under the accumulated burthens of the American 
War ; and the abuses of the civil list had recently 
undergone a rude exposure. But the prince's Whig 
friends in the Coalition ministry, overlooking these 
considerations, proposed a settlement of I00,000i. a 
year. They were glad to have this opportunity of 
strengthening their political connection with the 
heir-appfirent. But the king was more sensible 
than they, of the objections to such a proposal at 
that time ; and being tenacious of bis own power, — 
loving his son but little, and hating his ministers 
much, — he declined an arrangement which would 
Lave seciu'ed the independence ol the prince, and 
drawn him still more closely to the party most 
obnoxious to himself. He agreed, therefore, to 
make the prince an allowance of 50,000i. a year ouf 
of his civil list, which had already proved uneijual 
to his own expenditure; and limited Iiis demand 
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jpon PuriiMraent to an mitfit of 60,000/.' To a 
prudent prince such an allowance would have been 
ample : to the spendthrift and the gamester it was a 
pittance. The prince was aoon in difficulties ; and 
his ' debts of honour ' to the blacklegs of Newmarket, 
and the sharpers of St. James's, left little for the 
payment of the royal tradesmen. On the revision 
of the ciWI list in 1786, another effort was made by 
the prince's friends to obtain for him a more libei'al 
settlement : but Mr. Pitt was cold, and the king 
inexorable. The prince broke up his eatablishment, 
yet failed to pay his debts. 

In 1787 his affairs had become desperate, when 
the heir-apparent was saved from ruin by the friendly 
intervention of a London alderman, ilr. Alderman 
Newnham having given notice, in the House of 
Commons, of an address to tne king on the subject 
of the prince's debts, and being supported by the 
friends of his Royal Highness, the king thought it 
better to arrange a compromise. This resulted in 
the addition of 10,000i. a year to the income of the 
prince out of the civil list ; and the voting of 
161,000/. for the payment of his debts, and 20,000/. 
for the buildings at Carlton House.' No less than 
63,700/. were afterwards granted by Parliament, at 
different times, for the completion of this costly 
palace,* which, after being the scene of tinsel 

I 2SUi Jnne, 17BS; Pari. HisU uii!, 1030; Lord J. Bnasell's 
Life of Foi, ii. 8; LorI Auclilaiid'a Coir., i. 64; Enrl SUaliu[>e'« 
Life of Pitt, i. 123; WcaiaU'g Mem., iv. 16*. 

' Pari. HUt., UTi. 1010, 1018, 1064, 1307; Tomline's Life of 
Pitt, ii. 260; Lord Auefcland's Coir., i. 41S, 417. 

■ Viz., 3a,UU02. in 1789, 3,50U. in \-i^\, and 2T,6liU2. iu ITDa. 
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splendour and bad taste for little more than tsrenty 
five years, was rased to the ground to make room for 
metropolitan improvements.' 

The king assrired the House of Commons that the 
prince had promised to confine his future ezpenaea 
within his income ; yet so little were these good 
intentions carried out, that in 1792 his Eoyal High- 
ness confessed to Lord Malmesbury that his dehts 
then amounted to 370,006;.' In 1795 they had 
increased to the extraordinary sum of 650,000f. ; 
when he was extricated from these embarrassments, 
by his ill-fated marriage with Caroline of Brunswick. 
To propose a grant for the payment of these debts, 
was out of the question : but an additional annuity 
of 60,000^. was settled upon him, of which nearly 
the whole was appropriated, for many years, to the 
gradual discharge of his incumbrances.' In 1803, 
an addition of 60,000i. was made to his income, and 
his debts were ultimately paid off.* After a youth 
of excess and extravagance, the spendthrift prince, — 
though still fond of building and enlarging palaces 
at the public expense, — learned, in his old age, to 
husband Lis own resources, with the caution of a 
miser. 

Parliament has since cheerfully granted every 
suitable provision for members of the royal family : 
but its liberality has not been discredited by any 

' Court and Cabinets of the B^gency, i. 99; Lord Calubester'a 
Diary, ii. 336, iii. 522. 

' Lord MalmeBbury's Corr., ii. 415, 418. 

' King's Meaaage, April 27th, 1796; Pwl. Hiet., xixi. 1404, 
1490 ; Ibid., iiiii. 90, 135 ; 35 Qm. III. c. 129. 

' 43 Gpo. III. c. 28; Pnrl. Hisr.. isiTi. 1197: Lord Si 
Life of Pitt, iv. 13; Lonl Cokhesler's DUrj.i. U'l 
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further application for the payment of their 
debts. 

We have seen that the income arising from the 
land revenues of the crown was surrendered j,,^^ 
to the state, by George III. in exchange ii^f^™'" 
for a civil list: but for a long time the tefttif"!!? iil» 
Htate was deprived, by mismansigement, of p'"'"°- 
the greater part of the benefit to which it waa en- 
titled. Leases were im providently, if not corruptly, 
granted, — often without any survey of the property, 
and even without a copy or counterpart of the lease 
being retained by the Surveyor-General, on behalf of 
the crown: renewals were conceded at the pleasure 
of the tenants ; while extravagant fees, payable at 
public oiEces, instead of being charged to the 
tenants, were deducted from the fines, and became a 
grievous burthen upon the revenues of the crown. 
At least seven-eighths of the value of the land were 
received in the shape of fines, and one-eighth only 
in rent ; and these fines, again, were computed at 
J.igh rates of interest, by which the payments to the 
crown were further diminished. 

Encroachments and waste were permitted upon 
the royal demesnes, with scarcely a check. Such 
mismanagement, however, was not due to any want 
of officers, appointed to guard the public interests. 
On the contrary, their very number serve to facilitate 
frauds and evasions. Instead of being a check upon 
one another, these officers acted independently ; and 
their ignorance, incapacity, and neglect went far to 
ruin the property under their charge. As an illus- 
tration of the system, it maj \>e alaXei ■0&'si\. 'Cftfc 
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liiad-tax waa frequently allowed twice over to lessees ; • 
from which error alone, a loss waa sustained of up- 
wards of fifteen hundred pounds a year. Even with- 
out mismanagement, the wide dispersion of the 
estates of the crown multiplied the charges of 
superintendence and administration. 1 

From these various causes the noble estates of 
the crown, for the first twenty-five years of the 
reign of George III,, produced an average net re- 
venue little exceeding six thousand pounds a year.' 
Some of these abuses were exposed by Mr. Burke in 
1780, who suggested as a remedy, a general sale of 
the crown lands.* In 1786, the king sent a message 
to Parliament, by the advice of Mr. Pitt, recom- 
mending an inquiry into the condition of the woods, 
forests, and land revenues of the crown ; and a com- 
mission vras accordingly appointed by Act, to make 
that inquiry, and to suggest improvements in the 
system of management.* The recommendations of 
this commission led to the passing of an Act in 1 794, 
by which an improved administration of the loud 
revenues was introduced;* and means were taken 
for making them more productive. This commission 
had reported that, in their opinion, the estates 
which had hitherto yielded so insignificant a revenue 
might, under improved management, eventually 
produce no leas than 400,000^. a year. Existing 
interests postponed for a time the realisation of so 

' BepoFta of CommiBrioners af Inquiry into ibe Woodg. Foreut^ 

and I«nd ReTPDuea, under Act S6 Geo. III. c 87. ' 

' pHrl. Hist., ixi. 26. • Ibid., uri. iS6, 202. ,| 

• 31 Qai. UI. c. 76. I 
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snngiiine an estimate: but in 1798 the crown lands 
were valued at 201,250/. a year;' in 1812 they 
were valued at 283,160^.;' in 1820 they actually 
yielded 114,852?.; in 1830, they produced 373,770?. ; 
and in the year ending 31.st March 1860, they re- 
turned an income of 416,530?.* 

But when the land revenues of the crown were at 
length becoming nearly an equivalent for AppropHi^ 
(he civil list, a considerable proportion of promeasof 
the income was still diverted from the rereDBSB. 
Exchequer. The land revenues, and the woods 
and forests, were originally managed, each by a 
Surveyor-General: but in 1810 the functions of 
these two offices were combined in a commission of 
woods, forests, and land revenues.* In 1832, the 
superintendence of public works was added to the 
duties of this commission ; " when it soon became 
evident that what they received with one hand, they 
were too ready to pay over to the other. The 
revenue derived from the property of the crown, was 
applied with too much facility, to the execution of 
public works and improxementa ; the Exchequer 
was deprived of the funds which were due to it, in 
exchange for the civil list; and Parliament was 
denied its proper control over im important branch 
of the public expenditure. To arrest this evil, an- 
other administrative change was necessary ; and in 
1851, the departments of Woods and Forests and 

' Report of Surveyor-GeDflinl, Cfim. Jonm., liii. I8T. 
' 1st Eeport of Comm. of Woode and Forests, 181^. 
■ FiDnnefl Accoiuits, 1860. * 6U Geo. lU, c. Sfl. 

WilL IV. c. 1. 
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of Public Works were again entirely separated.' 
Hence, whatever may be t.be net proceeds of the 
prDperty of the crown, they form part of the public 
revenue ; and whatever sums may be needed for 
public works, are voted by Parliament out of the 
general income of the state. 

A very important part of the expenditure of the 
i;\rii list civil list has been caused, in every reign 
peDiiont jjy^ jjjg pyeaent, by the payment of pen- 
sions. The grant of pensions by the crown has so 
often been the subject of political discussion, that 
n brief explanation of the law and usage by which 
they were granted, and the funds from which they 
were payable, will not be devoid of constitutional 
interest. 

Prior to the reign of Queen Anne, the crown had 
Rfscriotioia exercised the right of charging its heredi- 
01^^" '■^''y ""evenues with pensions and annuities ; 
iim?m)wn ^"^^ '^ '^^*^ been held that the king had 
'"""■ power, in law, to bind bis successors.' But 

on the accession of Queen Anne, in 1701, when 
alienjitions of crown lands were for the first time 
restrained by Parliament,' it was also provided that 
no portion of the hereditary revenues * could be 
alienated for any term, longer than the life of the ' 
reigning king.' 

' 14 and 16 Virt. e. 41. 

■ Bankers' CftBf, IflBl ; State Trials, liv. 3-43, 

' aijwn, p. 229. 

' The Eiereditor; rerennea epecifled is the Act Were theM : the 
hprsditary duties on beer, hIp, or other liquora, the poat-ofBce, flrf'- 
fruiU lUid tenths, flnea on writs, poet fines, wine lin-nsea, Bheriffii' 

EriiCPMee and compgeiliona, and aeiiures of uncuHtonird and pro- 
Ibiieil gooda. ' 1 Aaae, st, 1. c. 7. 
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This Act, however, having heen passed hefore the 
union with Scotland, did not extend to the pennon, 
hereditary reveimes of the Scottish crown, ""^^u^y 
Nor was any similar Act passed, in the Par- "•''■'°™' 
liament of Ireland, restraining grants from the 
hereditary revenues of Ireland : neither did the Act 
of Anne extend to the 4^ per cent, duties. Subse- 
quently to this Act, pensions on the hereditary 
reveniiea of the crown in England could only be 
gfanted during the life of the reigning sovereign : 
but were practically re-granted at the commence- 
ment of every reign. But pensions charged on the 
hereditary revenues of Scotland and Ireland, and oh 
the 4-J per cent, duties, continued to be granted for 
the lives of the grantees. 

On the accession of George III., the larger 
Ijranches of the hereditary revenues of the pensjun, 
crown of England being surrendered in ex- ™viulito( 
change for a fixed civil list, the pensions '^™*=^^^- 
which had previously heen paid out of the heredi- 
tary revenues, were henceforth paid out of the civil 
list- There was no limit to the amount of the 
pensions so long as the civil list could meet the 
demand ; and do principle by which the grant of 
them was regulated, but the discretion of the crown 
and its advisers. 

No branch of the public expenditure was regarded 
with so much jealousy, as that arising out J€»ioubj ui 
of the unrestricted power of granting u^t. 
pensions by the crown. Not only did it involve a 
serious public burthen, — being one of the principul 
causes of the civil list debts, — out it increased the 

VOL. I. 9. 
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influence of the crown, and impaired the independ- 
ence of Parliament. Mr. Burke, in bringing for- 
ward his scheme of economical reform in 1780, 
dwelt much on the excessive amount of the pension 
list, and the ahsence of proper regulations ; and 
particularly adverted to a cnstom which then pre- 
vailed, of granting pensions on a private list, during 
pleasure, by which dangerous corruption might be 
practised. Mr. Burke proposed that the English 
pension hst should be gradually reduced to 60,000Z., 
and that pensions should be restricted to the reward 
of merit, and ' real public charity ; ' extraordinary 
cases being in future provided for by an address of 
either house of Parliament. 

By the Civil List Act of the Rockingham admi- 
Rwtrirtion uiatration in 1782, the power of granting 
p-nntof pensions was considerably limited. It was 
1782. provided that until the pension list should 

be reduced to 90,000i. no pension above 300i. a year 
should be granted : that the whole amount of pen- 
■sions bestowed in any year should not exceed 600?., 
a list of which was directed to be laid before Parlia-i 
ment : that the entire pension list should afterwards 
be restricted to 95,000i.; and that no pension to 
anyone person should exceed 1,200J. This Act fuUj 
recognised the principles of Mr. Burke's plan: it 
affirmed iilmoet in his very words, that by the usage 
of granting secret pensions during pleasure, 'secret 



' 22 Geo. Ill, 0, 82. On the 21st Februarr, 1780, Kr G. Sftvile"i 
notion for B lUt of the pt^nfiiune whs lout b; a, miyority of two onlj 
— Prwi. Hist., iii. lOi ; Lord Slanhope's Life of Pitt, i. 37 (LeltB- 
from Pitt). 
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and dangerous corruption may hereafter be practised:' 
and it directed that in future all pensions should be 
[Kiid at the Exchequer. It fiuther acknowledged the 
principle that penaioas ought to be gi-anted for two 
causes only ;~viz. as a royal bounty for persons in 
distress, or as a reward for desert. 

So fer, tlierefore, the English pension list was 
regulated, and naade subject to parliamen- 1,1,11 peaiioo 
tary control. But the crown still retained ""' 
ample means, from other sources, of rewarding poli- 
tical or personal services. The hereditary revenues 
of the crown, in Ireland, amounting to the net sum of 
275,102/., were stil! at the sole disposal of the crown, 
aud were even alienable, so as to bind future 
Bovereigns. It is natural that this convenient fund 
should have been largely charged with pensions. 
They had been granted in every form, — during the 
pleasm-e of the crown, — for the life of the sovereign, 
— for terms of years, — for the life of the grantee, — 
and for several lives in being, or in reversion. As 
tliere was no control whatever over such grants, the 
pension list was continually increasing. Complaints 
had long been made of the reckless prodigality of the 
crown in bestowing pensions; and so far back as 
I7'")7, the Irish House of Commons had unanimously 
resolved ' that the granting of so much of the pubbc 
revenue in pensions is an improvident disposition of 
the revenue, an injury to the crown, and detrimental 
to the people,' Yet the pension list, which in 
1757 had amounted to 40,000i., was trebled in tlie 
first thirty years of George III. ; and, ip n^'i^VvA 
reached the prodigious sum of 124,tj(jtiL. UuX. X"!.^ 
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ubiise had now worked itself out, and could be toler- 
ated no longer. In that year, therefore, the govern- 
ment itself proposed a change, which waa readily 
adopted by the Iriah Parliament.' The hereditary 
revenuea were surrendered in Ireland,— aa tbey had 
previously been surrendered in England, — in ex- 
change for a fixed civil list of 145,000^., exclusive 
of pensions ; and a pension list of 1 24,000^,, to 
be eventually reduced to 80,000!. Meanwhile the 
crown was reetrained from granting pensions, in any 
one year, exceeding 1,200^. : but still retained and 
exercised the power of granting pensions for life, and 
in reversion. It waa not until 1813 that the Irish 
pension list was reduced to 80,000i,, as contemplated 
by this Act. On the accession of George IV,, this 
list was further reduced to 50,000^. : no grants ex- 
ceeding 1,200Z, in any one year being permitted 
until that reduction had been effected.* 

The hereditary revenues of the crown, in Scotland, 
gj^tpjj remained exempt from parliamentary con- 
pensiQQiia tpoi^ until 1810. At that time, the penaionB 
charged upon them amounted to 39,000^. It waa 
then arranged by Parliament that no amount greater 
than SOOf, should be granted in any one year, until 
the pensions had been reduced to 25,000i, ; and 
that no pension exceeding 300^, a year should be 
given to any one person.* 

There was still one fund left beyond the control of 
Pensionion Parliament, and of course amply charged 
aant-uutiea. with pensions. The 4^ per cent, duties 

' 33 Geo. III. c. 84 (Ireland). 

' Geo. IV. e. I, s. 10. W Geo. UI. c. III. 
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were not surrendered until 1830, when William IV, 
gave up hia own life interest in them : the pen- 
sions previously granted being still payable by the 
state. 

At this time, the three pension lists of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were consolidated; cnBsoiwa- 
and the entire civil pension Hat for the rsmion mn. 
United Kingdom was reduced from 145,750^. to 
75,00(W. ; the remainder of the pensions being 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund. 

Finally, on the accession of her present Majesty, 
the right of the crown to grant pensions Hegnistion 
was restricted to 1,200/, a year. Such pen- m ibbi. 
sions were now confined, according to the terms of a 
resolution of the House of Commons, of the 18lh 
Feb. 1834, to 'such persons as have just claims on 
the royal beneficence, or who, by their personal 
services to the crown, by the performance of duties 
to the public, or by their useful discoveries in 
science, and attainments in literature and the arts, 
have merited the gracious consideration of their 
sovereign, and the gratitude of their country.' ' At 
the same time an inq^uiry was directed by the House of 
Commons to be made into the existing pension list, 
which resulted in the voluntary surrender of some 
pensions, and the suspension or discontinuance of 
othprs.^ 

The pensions thus reduced in amount, and sub- 
jected to proper regulation, have since been beyond 
the reach of constitutional jealousy. They no 
longer afford the means of corruption, — t\i.fe'^ ^^ 
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little to the influence of the crown, — tboy impose a 
trifling burthen on the people, — and the names of 
tiiose who receive the royal bounty are generally 
such as to command respect and sympathy. 

Such being the pecuniary relations of the crowii 
i-ovvera of ^"^^ royal family to Parliament, let uh take 
over'^e ^ brief review of the relations of the royal 
rojai amiiy. f^^jj^y j^g (^]jg rejgning aoverfeign. 

Among the prerogatives of the crown ia that of a 
more than parental authority over the royal family ; 
and, in 1772, the king sought the aid of Parliament 
iiirrinse o( for the enlargement of hia powers. The 
aioucsKT, Duke of Gloucester had been married for 
several years to the Countess Dowager of Walde- 
grave ; but had not publicly acknowledged her as hia 
consort, nor had she assumed hia title.' At court 
she was neither recognised as his wife, nor discoun- 
tenanced as his mistress: but held an equivocal 
position between these two characterB. 

But in the autumn of 1771, another of the king's 
ofiiMDiiks brothcra, the Duke of Cumberland, an- 
lanii. nounced to the king his marriage with Mrs. 

Horton, whom he at once called Ducheas of Cumber- 
land, By a singular coincidence, his bride was a 
daughter of Lord Imham, and a sister of the famous 
Colonel Luttrell, whom the court party had put 
into Wilkes's seat for Middlesex. The mortification 
of the king, was only to be equalled by the malici- 
ous triumph of Wilkes. The family which had 
been made the instrument of his oppression, had 

■ Walpule'B Mem., iii. 102 4US 
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DOW brought shame upon the kiug.' The Duke 
and Duchesa were not only forbidden to appear 
at court themselves : but their society was inter- 
dicted to all who desired to be admitted to the 
palace.' At firet the king was uot without hope 
that the validity of the marriage might he questioned. 
It had been solemnised without the usual formali- 
ties prescribed by law : but the royal family had 
been excepted from Lord Hardwicke's Marriage Act, 
by tlie express command of George II., who would 
not allow restraints, intended only for his subjects, 
to be imposed upon his own family.^ Such re- 
ntrainta might now have postponed, or even pre- 
vented, this hateful marriage. The alliance of the 
Duke of Cumberland with a subject was followed by 
the public avowal of his marriage hy the Duke of 
Gloucester, whose wife's position would have been 
seriously compromised by any longer concealment. 

The king wa'< now resolved to impose such restric- 
tions upon futm'e marriages in his own family, as 
had never been contemplated for his subjects. And, 
in truth, if alliances with persons not of royal blood 
were to be prevented, the king and his brothers had 
given proof enough of the dangers to which princes 
are exposed. In his youth the king had been him- 
self in love with Lady Sarah Lennox : * the Duke 

' Walpole Bsys, ' Could pmiiBhment be morfi aevere than to ba 
thus Ecout^rd by their uwn iriEtrunieiitF And how ain^fuliir ttip 
fats of Wilkaa, IbaL nev revenge always piesrnted 'wa-Ai to bim 
when ho was sunlc to the lowest ebb ! " — Mem,, iv. 3oB. 

' Ibid., 363. ' Ibid., 359. 

' Mr. GrBDvilla rBlates in hia CiHTy, that the king aotuBlly pni- 
poseii to marry lier, and that her engagement with Lord Newboltli' 
was oonst^nently hmkeo olf ; but she broke her leg while imC riding, 
■nd during hei abieues the match wob prerented, by re^ceiiauti 
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of York had been attached to Lady JIary Coke j and 
now his Majesty was deploring the marriages of his 
brothers. 

The prerogative claimed by the crown, in matters 
KinK'siMTiiar "oDceraing the royal family, was already 
"^^^^ considerable. In 17! 8, King George I., 
cUWren, when in open enmity with hia son, the 
Prince of Wales, maintained that ho had power, by 
virtue of his prerogative, to direct the education of 
his grandchildren, and even to dispose of them in 
marriage, to the exclusion of the parental authority 
of the prince. A question was submitted to the 
judges; and ten out of the twelve, led by Lord 
('hief Justice Parker, afterwards Lord Macclesfield, 
decided in favour of the king's claim.' Even the two 
dissentient judges, who were of opinion that the edu- 
I'iition of the king's grandchildren belonged to their 
father, yet held ' that the care and approbation of 
Their marriages, when grown up, belong to the king ' 
of this realm.' ' 

It was now proposed to enlarge this prerogative, 
BnyBi Mnr. and extend the king's powers, by the au- 
]773. ' thorityof thelaw. On the 20th of February 
1772, a message from the king was delivered to 
V>oth houses of Parliament, stating that he was 
desirous ' that the rigJit of approving all marriages 
in the royal family (which ever has belonged to the 
kings of this realm, as a matter of public concern) 
may be made effectual ; ' and recommending to their 

tloQg that she continued her inlprcourae vith Lord Nawbottle,— 
ftrmw. Papers, iv. 209, 
' Sr Tr., XV. 1195 ; Lord Cani[iDell'B Lives, iv. p. S21. 
'St. Tr., IV, 1225. 
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consideration the expediency of guarding ' the 
de^cendanta of his late Majesty George II.' (other 
than the issue of princesses married into foreign 
families), from marrying without the approbation of 
the king. 

On the following day, the Royal JIarriage Bill 
waa presented to the House of Lords, The PrerogathB 
preamble affirmed the prerogative, as rrBaniio 
(daiined in the message, to its fullest extent, fise"- 
and the wisdom and expediency of the king's re- 
commendation. The bill provided that no descend- 
ant of George II. (except the issue of princessea 
married into foreign families) should be capable of 
contracting matrimony, without the king's previous 
consent, signified under his sign-manual, and de- 
clared in council ; and that any marriage contracted 
without such consent, should be null and void. 
There was a proviso, however, — ^which it seems had 
not been contemplated when the message waa 
delivered, — enabling members of the royal family, 
above twenty-five years of age, to many without 
the king's consent, after having given twelve 
months' previous notice to the Privy Council, unless 
in the meantime both Houses of Parliament should 
signify their disapprobation of the marriage. This 
conceKsion, it is said, was caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Fox, who intended to oppose the measure, 
and by the disapprobation of some of the advisers of 
the crown.' It waa also provided that any person 
Bolemnising, or assisting, or being present at the 

' Foi'h Mem., i, 7a (H. Wa^^oUV 
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celebration of such prohibited marriages, atiouM 
incur tbe penalties of prtemunire. 

Tbis waa unqiiestionably the king's own measure, 
and was reluctantly adopted by his ministers. His 
^"iews of prerogative were exalted ; and in his own 
family, at least, he was resolved that hia authority 
should be supreme. The absolute control which he 
now sought for, over members of hia family of full 
age, was not a little startling. First, as to his claim 
of prerogative. Had it ever yet been asserted to the 
same extent ? It had been recognised by the ' grand 
opinion' — as it was called— of the judges in 1718, 
so far as regarded the king's grandchildren, but no 
faiiher ; and it is impossible to read the arguments 
of tbe judges in that case, without being impressed 
with the slender grounds, strained constructions of 
law and precedent, and far-fetched views of expedi- 
ency, upon which their conclusion was founded. As 
a matter of state policy, it may be necessary that 
the king should be empowered to negotiate alliances 
for the royal family, and for that purpose should 
have more than parental authority. But the pre- 
sent claim extended to brothers, of whatever age, — 
to uncles, and to cousins. So comprehensive a claim 
Queatiod to could not be at once admitted. This ques- 
thejiidgBf. tion, therefore," was put to the judges :' is 
the king entrusted by law with the care and appro- 
bation of the marriages of the descendants of his lute 
Majesty George II., other than his present Majesty's 
own children, during their minorities?' As this 
question exl^nded to all descendants of G-eorge 11., 
wUeilmi- within this kinj^dom ov uyt, !»«.« iud'S^a 
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unanimously answered it in the negative ; and to 
auother question, more restricted, they replied, ' that 
the care and approbation of the marriages of the 
king's children and grandchildren, and of the pre- 
Bumptiye heir to the crown (other than the issue of 
princeases maiTied into foreign families), do belong 
to the kings of this realm : but to what other 
branches of the royal family such care and appro- 
bation extend, we do not find precisely determined.' ' 
[t was plain that the hill declai-ed the prerogative to 
be much more extensive than that allowed by the 
judges. Yet in spite of their opinion, the lord 
chancellor, Lord Apsley, with an effrontery worthy 
of Lord Thurlow, said that ' he would defend every 
clause, every sentence, every word, every sylhible, 
and every letter ' in the bill ; and ' would not con- 
sent to any amendment whatsoever 1 ' The preroga- 
tive, he asserted, was founded in its ' importance to 
the state ; ' an argument which might be extended 
to any other power claimed by the crown, on the 
same ground. 

The arbitrary character of the bill was conspicuous. 
It might bo reasonable to prescribe certain Arbitr»rj 
rules for the maniage of the royal family : thkAdt 
as that they should not marry a subject, — a Itoman 
Catholic, — or the member of any royal house at war 
with this country, without the consent of the king : 
but to prescribe no rule at all save the absolute will 
of the king himself, waa a violation of all sound 
principles of legislation. Again, to extend the 

' Purl. Hibl., v,\\. 387. 
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minority of princes and princesaes to twenty-five 
created a harsh exception to the general law, in re- 
gard to marriages.' The prohibition of a marriage 
might continue until the age of twenty-six ; and 
required nothing but the vote of a Parliament 
subservient to the crown, to render it perpetual ; 
and this not by virtue of any general principle of 
law— -human or divine, — but hy the arbitraiy will 
of a superior power. 

But the personal will of the king triumphed over 
all opposition, whether of argument or niunbers ; and 
he was implacable against those who opposed it.' The 
bill was passed rapidly through the House of Lords _ 
though not without one protest, signed by fourteen 
peers, and another signed by seven, in which the 
most material objections to the measure were con- 
cisely expressed. In the Commons the bill met 
with a more strenuous and protracted opposition :— 
the Lords' Journals were searched for the opinion of 
the judges, — and the most serious arguments against 
the measure were ably and learnedly discussed. But 



might ascend the throne at ei 
fire: 

' Quotli Tom to Dick,—" Thou iirt a fool, 

Aad lii.tle Ifnuw'sT of life : 
AIme ! 'tis eusier fiir to rule 

A kingjoni, than a wifa." '— Jiiri, Hat. iifii. 407. 

' Fox's Mem., i. 7S. Lord Chatham said of the BiU, 'tie doctrin* 
orth? Bojsl Marriage Bill ia certainly new-fangled niid impudent, 
and the extent of the powers given wanton and CjratinicBl.' — 
Letfer to Lard ShdbuTM, April 3rd, 1773, Cait., iv. 203, 

Horace Walpole eaid, ' Nevpr was an Act passed againut which no 
much and for which «o little waa said.'— fu^i Mevi., i. 81. Sre also 
U'a/po!e's Joum.. i. 28-71. 
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it was still carried witli a high hand. The doors of 
the House were closed against all strangers, — peers 
in vain sought admission below the bar, — and the 
government even went so far as to refuse the print- 
ing of the bill, and supported their refusal bya large 
majority. No amendment waa suffered to be made, 
except one of pedantic form, suggested by the 
speaker, that the king's consent to a marriage should 
be signified under the great seal ; and on the 24th 
Jlarch the bill was passed. Attempts have since 
been made, without success, to repeal this law,' and 
to evade its provisions i but it has been inflexibly 
maintained. 

In 1785, the Prince of Wales contracted a clan 
destine marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, a g^^^^,. 
Roman Catholic. His mamage being with- ^"^\^^x 
out the king's consent-, and consequently ""'*■ 
invalid, the princely libertine ventured to satisfy 
the fair lady's scruples, and to indulge his own pas- 
sions ; while he was released from the sacred obli- 
gations of the man-iage tie, and saved from the for- 
feiture of his succession to the crown, which would 
have been the legal consequence of a valid marriage 
with a Roman Catholic. Even his pretended 
marriage, though void in law, would have raised 
embarrassing doubts and discussions concerning the 
penal provisions of the Bill of Rights ; and, if con- 
fessed, would undoiibtedly have exposed him to 
obloquy and discredit. The prince, therefore, denied 
the fact of his marriage ; and made his best friend 



Hansard's Debates, Sc* Sm., '-v. 
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the uneonscioua instrument of this falaohaod and 
deception.' 

The Duke of Sussex was twice married without 
Mnrrii^o! the consent of the crown : first, in 1 793, to 
otsnaari. Lady Augusta Murray; and, later in life, 
to Lady Cecilia Underwood. His first marriage hav- 
ing been solemnised abroad, a question was raised 
whether it waa rendered iuvalid by the Royal 
Marriage Act. It was again celebrated in England, 
where it was unquestionably illegal. 

The king inmiediately directed a suit of nullity 
of marriage to be commenced by his proctor, and it 
waa adjudged by the Court of Arches, that the 
marriage was absolutely null and void.* 

In 1831, the law officers of the crown were con- 
sulted by the goveniment as to the validity of thig 
marriage ; and their opinions confirmed the judg- 
ment of the Court of Arches, On the death of the 
Puke of Sussex in 1843, Sir Augustus D'Eate, the 
son of his Royal Highness by this marriage, claimed 
the dukedom and other honours of his father. The 
marriage had been solemnised at Rome in 1793, 
according to the rights of the Church of England, 
by a clergyman of that establishment, and would have 

' pari. HibL, uH. 1070. See ao picellent loiter from Mr.Foito 
the Prince, Dec. lOtJ , 1786, diseuadiig his Boya.1 Highnws from 
the mniriHge.— f'ox'i Mem., v. 278, 284, 287. The prinie caafeBsed 
hie marriHge to Lotd Gtey ; Ihid,, 2H9. Lord J. Russt^U'a Life uf 
Foi, iL 177, el my. Loid HolLuid'e Mem. of iLe Whig Partj, ii. 
123-U2, 1*8. LangdiLle'B Hem. nf Mrs. FiCzheFbert. The general 
iocidente of tbia discreditHble niurringe do not fall within tlie design 
ot this woi4l: but a, meet animHted Had graphie Darrative of tbem 
will be fouDd in Mr, MaBsej'a Historj, vol. iii. 31.^-331. 

= Heseitine c Lady A. Muitht. Addnm's Reporta, ii. WO ; Burn's 
Occl. tuv, ii. 433 ; Ann. Hcg. 17'J4, p. 23. 
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l»een a valid contract between British subjects but 
for the restrictions of the Royal Marriage Act ; and 
it was contended before the Honse of Lords, that the 
operation of that Act could not be extended beyond 
the British dominions. But it was the unanimous 
opinion of the judges, — in which the House of Lords 
concurred, — that the prohibition of the statute was 
personal, and followed the persons to whom It applied, 
out of the realm, and beyond the British jurisdiction. 
It was accordingly decided that tlie claimant had 
not made out his claim.' 

The prerogative of the king to direct the educa- 
tion of his grandchildren, which had been ^Aaaoion 
established in 1718, was again asserted in %^^^ 
1804. The king claimed the guardianship '*"*" 
of the Princess Charlotte ; and the Prince of Wales, 
her father, perplexed with divided councils, was long 
in doubt whether he should concede or contest the 
right.' At length, he appears to have agreed that 
the king should have the direction of the princess's 
education. The imderstanding not being very pre- 
cise, a misapprehension arose as to its conditions ; 
and it was said that the prince had withdrawn 
from his engagement.'* But Mr. Pitt ultimately 



' Clftrk and Finnellv's Eeporta, li. 85-lS*. 

' Lord Malmesbury s^ys ; ' The two factions pulled the prince dlf- 
fermt wajs ; Lading Moiiu, Ilutchlason, nnd Mrs. Fitiherbert, were 
for his Cfding the child to the king; the Duke of ClBrecpB nnd 
DrTODBhire House most Tiolent against it. and the piince ever in- 
clinea to the fuctioa he saw last. In the DeTonshire House Cabiil, 
Xady Melbourne and Mrs. t'oi act GonspicuooB puta, so that the 
altarnatiTe for our future qufinn seems to be whether Mrs. Fox or 
lire. Fitaherbert shall hare the ascendmcy.'— iWa/in. h'lar.. \i. 313. 

• Letters of Mr. T. Grcnville to the Mnp^-soBa oS "ButV^w^ivoa, 
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arranged this diflference by obtaining the removal 
of the princess to Windsor, without excluding the 
prince from a share in the control of her education.* 

Nov. 26th, Dec. Ist and lltii, 1804 ; Court and Cab. of Geo. III., 
iii. 372, 385, 389, 391. 

* Ihid., 395, 398. Lord Colchester's Diaiy, i. 531. Lord Stan- 
hopo'ii Life of Pitt, iv. 229, 254. 




CHAPTER V. 



NoTiTiNG in the history of our constitutioii is more 
remarkable tlian the permaDeuce of every PBtumntms 
institution forming part of the government umitBCion», 
of the country, while undergoing continual, and 
often extraordinary changes in its powers, privileges, 
and influence. The crown, as we have seen, remains 
with all its prerogatives undiminished, and with itfl 
sources of influence increased ; yet in the exercise of 
its great powers by responsible ministers, it has been 
gradually controlled by Parliament and public 
opinion, until the authority of the crown in govern- 
ment and legislation, bears as little resemblance to 
the Bway of the Tudor and Stuart kings, as to that 
of Louis XIV. 

So also the House of Lords continues to hold its 
high place in the state, next to the crown, „ „^ 
and still enjoys the greater pai-t of its "'f"'»- 
ancient privileges. Yet no institution has under- 
gone greater changes. In its numbers, its i^isi^w.- 
tion, nnd its influence, it is difficuW, ^o i 

roL. I. 
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identil.y with the ' Great Council ' of a former age. 
But the changes which it has undergone have served 
to "bring this great institution into harmony witli 
other parts pf the constitution, and with the social 
condition of the people, upon which time has worked 
equal mutations. 

The continual additions which have been made to 
coDttant ^^ number of temporal peers, sitting in 
B^mtioDB Parliament, have been so remarkable as to 
rramberi. change the very constitution and character 
of the Heuse of Lords. No more than twenty-nine 
temporal peers received writs of summons to the first 
Parliament of Henry VII. ; and this number had in- 
creased at the death of Queen Elizabeth to fifty-nine. 
The Stuarts were profuse in their creations,' and 
raised the number of the peerage to about one 
hundred and fifty;' which William III. and Queen 
Anne further increased to one hundred and sixty- 
eight.^ In the latter reign no less than twelve 
Kepmen- p^ers Were created at once, to secure a ma- 
p«'"c* j<*i^i*y i^ favour of the court, which they 
Kcotiand. jjjij ijjj ^jjg ^.gj.y jg^y ^£ ^j^^jj. ifl tfoduc tion.* 

' James I. crsnted sixty-two ; Charles I., fiftj-njne ; Charles II., 
sixty-four; and JnmvB 11,, eight; bfing a total uumbec of one 
hundred und ninety-three ; but dnriog these reigns ninety-niao 
peerages became eitinet, and tlius the tutal addition to the peer- 
age was ninety-four, rnim returns delivered to the House of 
Lotds in 1719. As many of these peerHges were sold by Jamoi 
J. and Charles II.. it is surprising that the creations were not 

■ In IBS), one hundred and thirty-nine lords were summoned. 
Ill 1896, the l<ital number of tempor»l peers, exclusive of minors, 
I^man Oatlialica, and non-jurors, was about one hundred nod 
forty.— Maeaiiiny'* iftii., iv. 753. 

' See list of one hundred aud filly-seren Peers in the first Par- 
Ji'araent of George I,, oipable of Toting. -.HiW, Hul.. vii. 27. 
* 2a& Janury, 1711. LwdB' Iqiuq., I'lx. \ii>. ; ^wwrTtlto'i 
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In this same reign were also added, on the Union 
with Scotland, sixteen representative peers, — a 
number scarcely adequate to represent an ancient 
peerage, little less numerous than that of England,' 
in a House of Lords, in which sat twenty-six bishops 
to make laws for Presbyterian Scotland. But if 
gome injustice was then done to the Scottish peerage, 
it has since been amply redressed, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

Tliia rapid increase of the peerage had been re- 
garded with much jealousy by that privi- tiicPiw- 
leged body, whose individual dignity and lis- 
power were proportionately diminished. Early in 
the reign of George I., several new creations further 
aroused the apprehensions of the peers ; and, in 
1719, partly to gratify their lordships, — but more, 
perhaps, to further party objects,* — a bill was broiight 
into the House of Lords by the Duke of Somerset, 
proposing an extraordinary limitation of the royal 
prerogative, — to which the king himself was induced 
to signify his consent. The crown was to be re- 
strained from the creation of more than sis beyond 
the existing number of one hundred and seventy- 
eight peerages,— the power being still reserved of 
creating a new peerage whenever a peerage should 



Qnwn Anne, 4B0 ; Swia's Four Lant Years of Queen Anne, 44 ; 
SniolletI,'gHi[it..ii. 224. 

■ There irete ona hundred aud fifty-four Scottish Peers at the time 
of the UnioD. The roll is priDted in Lords' Jaum., iviii. 4S8. 
Lord HiLTerebam said upwarde of one hundivd peers would be die- 
foinchised. 

' The PrincB of Wiiles was supposed not to be friendly In ■Oa* 
Whig pHrty then in power, which was said \<i \^ \\\s Tmsisa. Va-^ 
Lord SunJerJand feransded t^c king to couk>;ti^ \u \Xw \nU. 
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become extinct ; and instead of sixteen representative 
peers of Scotland, it was proposed that twenty-five 
liereditary peers should have seats in the House of 
Lords. This bill soon reached a third reading ; but 
not until it had raised so much diasatisfaetion in the 
House of Commons and the country, that its promo- 
ters thought prudent to abandon it. In the next 
Beasion, however, another bill was introduced, by the 
Duke of Buckingham, and sent down to the Com- 
mons ; where, after an effectual expoam-e of its un- 
constitutional character, — especially by Sir Richard 
Steele, and Sir Robert Walpole, — it was rejected by 
a majority of two hundred and sixty-nine voices, 
against one hundred and seventy-seven.^ It was, in 
truth, an audacious attempt to limit the prerogative 
of the crown, and discourage the granting of juat 
rewards to merit, for the sake of perpetuating a 
close aristocratic body, — independent of the crowui 
and irresponsible to the people. 

The first two kings of the House of Hanover con- 
Numbor oi tinned to make occasional additions to the 
lint: in peerage, which on the accession of George 
ment 1TC9. HI, amounted to one hundred and seventy- 
four. Of this number, thirteen mind's, and twelve 
Roman Catholics, were incapable of sitting and 
voting in Parliament.' 

' Pdri. HLsl., vii. 689-69*. Coie's Life of Walpole, i. IIB. 
» Pari. Hist., vii. 608-827. Coie'a Life of Walpola, i. 117-128; 
ii. 6S1. Sir Robert "WalpoiB also opposed the menauce in a pam- 
phlet entitled, -The Thoughts of a Member of llie Lower House 
m relation to n proifct fur rM-trBininp and limiting the power of 
the Crown in the future creation of Peers.' Stpela likewise op. 
pn>;eil it in 'The Plebeian,' while Addison warmly supported it in 
TfteO/d Whig.' 
* Court Biid City Regtstfr for 1160, 
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Great ae had been the additions to the peerage 
fiince the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they proinse 
were destined to be far exceeded in this f^^"' 
and succeeding reigns. The creation of "b^^ 
peers, having become an expedient for in- ^^^' 
creasing the influence of the crown, and the strength 
of parties, was freely resorted to by successive 
ministers. In the first ten years of this reign forty- 
two peers were created, or raised to a higher order 
in the peerage.' 

Lord North was liberal in the creation of peers, 
with a view to strengthen his own position Crentio™ 
as minister, and to carry out the policy of North. 
the court. In 1776, before the continued arrears 
of the civil list were again brought before Parlia- 
ment, twelve new peers were created, one baron was 
raised to the dignity of a viscount, and three were 
promoted to earldoms.' In 1780, he created seven 
new barons.' During his administration he created 
or promoted about thirty British peers.' In Ireland, 
he distributed honours still more liberally. In 1777 
he created eighteen barons, and raised seven barons 
and five viscounts to higher dignities in the 
peerage.* 

Mr. Pitt, himself disdaining honours,* dispensed 
them to others with greater profusion than creitiona 
any former minister. During the first five Ktt. 

' Beataon'fl Political Indei, i. 133. 

' Locd North's Administration, 257. Wiilpole's Journ., ii. 3*. 
Donne's Coir, of George IIL with Lord Norih, ii. 22. 

' Walpole's Joam., ii. 4L'6. 

' Brtitnon'B Political IndfX, i. 137. 

' Walpola called them -q mob of notilily.' JoarrL..\;, 5%. 

* In 1 790 he declined the Garter, whUh iVe \m^ ■^leavsAV^a.^ft 
tixt^pt.— Lord Stanhopes Lift aj 'BiH^'i-i.^l,; Ibid., Apf'^i^^ 
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years of bi^ adrainist ration, he had created nearly 
fifty jjeera, and secured a aafe majority.' The influ- 
ence he had himself derived from thus gratifying his 
BTipporters, suggested to him the precaution of 
restricting the regent in the exercise of this pre- 
Kestric- Togative. This restriction he proposed to 
li"*!?"" extend to the entire period of the regency, 
r^enijn which, how(!ver, he trusted would be of 
''*'" short diu-atiou. Having created peers to 

consolidate his own power, he was unwilling to leave 
the same instrument in the hands of his opponents. 
Had his proposal taken effect, such a restraint, — 
extending over the whole regency, — was open to 
many of the objections which are admitted to apply 
to the more extensive limitation contemplated in 
1719. It was said by Mr. Pitt that the exercise of 
tlie prerogative was required to reward merit, to 
recruit the peerage from the great landowners and 
other opulent classes, and to render the crown inde- 
pendent of factious combinations among the exist- 
ing peers.* All these grounds were as applicable to 
the regency aa to any other time : while the fact of 
a powerful minister having recently made bo large an 
addition to the House of Lords from his own party, 
ii«6ric- was the strongest argument against the 
lag 'he proposed restriction. To tie up the handa 
isLL. of the regent, was to perpetuate the power 

' In the debntea upon the Rfgeney, Mr. Fox eaid fortj-tiro, and 
Mr. Sheridan forty-eight. From BbuIbob's Political Inilei (i. HO) 
the latter gtafement appeaiB to be slrictly Bccumle. ParL Hist., 

r gathered from tne c 
u ute ulvetU^ to. 
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of the minister. A similar condition was after- 
wards imposed upon the regent in 1810 : but, bein^ 
limited to one year, waa exposed to less objection. 

In 1792, when Mr. Pitt had been eiglit years in 
power, he had created between sixty and ctmttmiai 
eeventy peers, of whom the greater part Mr. plic 
owed their elevation to the parliamentary support 
which they had themselves given to the minister, or 
to their interest in retimiiiig members to the House 
of Commons. In 1796 and 1797, he created and 
promoted no less than thirty-five peers,— within the 
space of two years.' And, in 1801, he had created 
or promoted, during the seventeen years of his ad- 
ministration, upwards of one hundred and forty 
peers, sitting by hereditary right.' Can we wonder 
if some of these were unworthy of nobility ? * He 
also introduced as members of that body, in 1801, 
the Irish representative peers and bishops. It was 
not without misgivings tliat the king and Mr. Pitt 
consented to so great an extension of the peerage ;* 
but it was forced upon them by the importunity of 

' Mr. Sheriawi'a speech on.ParliamenUry Reform, April SOth. 
1T92. Mr. CourtenKV, speaking in 1792, wiid : 'it liiid been a 
nutlet of compliiiiit that Iwonlj'-Bight peera had bmn mode in the 
iwiga of George I., which, it wuh arguBil, would destroy th? balwiee 
of power in the other branches of the const) tutiou.' But Pitt ' had 
creoud thrse times hb many.' Pari. Hist, xxtx. 1491. The aombrr 
of creatiuaa and pronioti ■a» sppeara to have been siity-ibur. Beat- 
■on'e Political Index, i. 114. 

■ Beatsmi'a Politicd Index, i. 147. Lord Stanhope's Life of Fitt, 

iii. -- 



' Beatson-s Political Index, i, 149, tt Mq. 
Sir Egerton Brjdgea, viii. 

■ P-irl. Hist., iivii. 1199. ixii. 1330, i 
Rem., i. 78. 

' StHnhope'a Life of Pitt, i. 307, App. xi 
Mem., iU, 149. 
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.^ieuds and partisans, — by the rivalry of old and 
new families, — and by the just claims of merit and 
public service. Meanwhile, a host of Tory nobles 
in one house, and their nominees in the other, were 
sure allies and champions of the court, 

Tlie peerage of Ireland, on the union of that 
UppriHontK. country, was dealt with, in some measure, 
Ireland. upon different principles from that of Scot- 
land. The principle of representation was followed ; 
twenty-eight representative peers being admitted to 
seats in the Parliament of the United Kingdom. But 
they were elected, not for the Parliament only, as 
in Scotland, but for life. Again, no Scottish peers 
could be created after the Union : but the peerage 
of Scotland was perpetuated, as an ancient and ex- 
clusive aristocracy. It was otherwise with Ireland- 
It was admitted that the peerage of that country 
was too numerous, and ought gradually to be dim- 
inished ; and with this view, the royal prerogative 
was so far restricted, that one Irish peer only can be 
created, whenever three Irish peerages, — in existence 
at the time of the Union, — have become extinct. 
But the object of this provision being ultimately to 
reduce the number of Irish peers,^not having here- 
ditary seats in Parliament, — to one hundred, it was 
■Iso provided that when such reduction had been 
effected, one new Irish peerage may be created as 
often as a peerage becomes extinct, or as often as 
an Irish peer is entitled, by descent or creation, to a 
peerage of the United Kingdom.' 
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Another peculiar arrangement, made on the union 
of Ireland, was the permission granted to pj^jigsjon 
Irish peers of sitting in the House of Com- ^e^^'" 
mons for any place in Great Britain, — a H«Ii'5"" 
privilege of which they have extensively '^"'""™'- 
avjiiled themselves.' 

At the same time, an addition of four lords spirits 
nal was made to the House of Lords, to re- iri»h rcpw- 
present the episcopal body of Ireland, and w»hoi». 
to sit by rotation of sessions ; of whom an archbishop 
of the Church in Ireland was always to be one.' At 
the union there were twenty bishoprics and arch- 
tishopries of the Church in Ireland ; but provision 
was made in 1833, by the Church Temporalitiea 
Act, for the reduction of that number to ten ' 

Since the union, further additions have con- 
tinually been made to the Peerage of the Peemaeeof 
United Kingdom ; and an analysis of the KLngiiora. 
existing peerage presents some singular results. In 



It irill probablj be more than a, centMry befiire the numbn' is 
reduped to 100. Nnte to LopI CorrwnltlB' Con., iii. 2U. 

' By the Reform BUI of 186(1, it vaa proposed to extend thia 
privilege to plHcea id Irelnnd, as veil ns Great Brilain, In 'A 
Letter to the Enrl of Listowel, M.P. for St. Albaae, by a "Joint of 
the Tail,'" 1841, the position of his lordship as a peer of Ireland 
and a member of the House of Commons, wae thun itdrerted to: 
'A peer, and in your own right — and yet ft peer without righrs! 
Poaeessor of a name, of a dignity having no better resHtj than in it 
sound. . . . True, jon are nt this moment a l^nlHtor, hut bj' no 
right of birth, and oaly aa a commoner; and, again, as represeuU- 
lire for an English town, not for one in Ireland. However great 
your atftkn in that conntry, yoa eould not, though fifty phiefa were 
held open for you, accept one ; your marrowleau dignity gliding 
ghoat-like in, to forbid the proffered seat.' 

. T, .. , . ...„_„, I! ....,-,■. .. n, , '^ ImIbhiJ, 
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1860, the House of Lords consisted of four liuoilred 
HamniMy o( ^^^ Bixty lords, spiritual and tenipora). 
creatioog. -pjjg number of hereditary peers of the 
United Kingdom had risen to three hundred and 
eighty-five, exclusive of the peers of tlie blood 
royal. Of these peerages, one hundred and twenty- 
eight were created in the long reign of George 
in.;' forty-two in the reign of fieorge IV.;* and 
one hundred and seventeen since the accession of 
William IV.* Thus two hundred and eighty- 
seven peerages were created, or raised to their 
present rank, since the accession of George III. ; or 
very nearly three-fourths of the entire number. 
But this increase is exhibited by the existing peer- 
age alone, — notwithstanding the extinction or merger 
of numerous titles, in the interval. The actual 
number of creations during the reign of George III. 
amounted to three hundred and eighty-eight ; or 
more than the entire present number of the peer- 
age.* 

No more than ninety-eight of the peerages ex- 
AnUqoity of 'sting in 1860 could claim an earlier crea- 
ti» iwetage. fcion than the reign of George III. : butthia 
fact is an imperfect criterion of the antiquity of the 
peerage. When the possessor of an ancient dignity 

' Viz., two dulies, thirteen niarqUESseB, thirtj-eight eails. eight 
TiacoontB, and siity-sevea liamna, 

' Odp ciutB, two mHrqueaaes, seTen earls, three viacounts, twenty- 
nine b&rona. 

' Two duksB, five nmrquegaea, twentj earls, eii TisMunta, eighty- 
four bnrona. 

' The followina Table, prepirid hy the lute Mr. Pulman, Claren- 
cieui King cf Arms, wua plitcwi at my liJBpuBal by the kinduoBs of 
bin too : 
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IE promoted to a higher grade io the peerage, his 
leaser diguity becomes merged in the greater, but 
more recent title. An earl of the fifteenth century, 
is transformed into a marquess of the nineteenth. 
Many of the families from which existing peers are 
descended, are of great antiquity ; and were noble 
before their admission to the peerage. Nor must 
the ancient nobility of the Scottish peerage be for- 
gotten in the persons of those high-bom men, who 
now figure on the roll, as peers of the United King- 
dom, of comparatively recent creation. 

Great aa this increase of peerages has been, it has 
borne no proportion to the demands made Nnmerom 
upon the favour of the crown. We find in paerogea. 
Lord Malmesbury's Diary for 1807 this entry: — 
' Lord Whitworth and Mr. Heathcote (Sir William's 
Bon) urged me to apply for peerages. I told them 
truly, there were no less than fifty-three candidates 
for peerage, and to none of which the king would 
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listen.' ' And every minister since that time, has 
probably been obliged to resist the solicitatioDB of 
not less than ten earnest claimants, for every peerage 
which he has advised the crown to bestow. When 
Lord Grey was contemplating the creation of nearly 
one hundred peers in 1832, there was no laek of 
candidates, although the occasion was neither 
flattering to their self-esteem, nor free from offen- 
eive imputations. And, more recently, another 
minister discovered, in a single year, that upwards 
of thirty of his supporters were ambitious of the 
peerage, as an acknowledgment of their friendship 
towards himself, and devotion to his party. 

With this large increase of numbers, the peerage 
changBBin ^^ imdergoue further changes, no less re- 
Hon"™ w.**' markable, in its character and composition. 
Pccni«B. j^ ^g ^^ longer a council of the magnates of 
the land, — the territorial aristocracy, the descend- 
ants or representatives of the barons of the olden 
time ; hut in each successive age, it has assumed a 
more popular and representative character. Men 
who have attained the first eminence in war and 
diplomacy, at the bar or in the senate, — men wisest 
in council, and moat eloquent in debate, — have taken 
their place in its distinguished roll ; and their 
historic names represent the glories of the age from 
which they sprung. Men who have amassed fortunes 
in commerce, or whose ancestors have enriched 
themselves by their own industry, have also been 
admitted to the privileged circle of the peerage. 

' Lord Malm. Diwj, Lt. 39T, 
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Men of the highest intellects, achievements, and 
wealth, the peerage has adopted and appropriated 
to itself; men of secondary pretensions, it has still 
left to the people. 

A body ao constantly changed, and recruited from 
all classes of society, loses much of its dis- ici npn- 
tinctive hereditary character. Peers sitting cim™.-wr. 
in Parliament by virtue of an hereditary right, share 
their privilege with so many, who by personal pre- 
tensions have recently been placed beside them, that 
the hereditary principle becomes divested of exclu- 
sive power, and invidious distinction. 

At the same time, the principle of representation 
has been largely introduced into the con- BiiHuion 
Btitution of the House of Lords. The nrrawn- 
Biirteen representative peers of Scotland, pnnoipie. 
elected only fur a Parliament ; the twenty-eight 
representative peers of Ireland, elected for life, 
— form a body as numerous as the entire peerage 
in the time of Henry VIII. And when to these 
are added the twenty-six English bishops, holding 
their seats for life, — the total number of Lords not 
sitting by virtue of hereditary right, becomes a 
considerable element in the constitution of the 
Upper House,' 

In analysing these numbers, however, the grow- 
ing disproportion between the representa- jy~^~ava<- 
tive lords and the hereditary peers cannot {'p'^^^" 
fail to be apparent. If sixteen Scottish ^,13?^ 
peers were deemed an inadequate represen- '^^ 

■e seventy lords of Parliument not siUvo^'o^ VTeStfarj 
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ta'iion of the ancient peerage of Scotland in the 
reign of Anne, — what are they now, when the peer- 
age of the United Kingdom has heen trebled in 
numbers ? But this inequality, — apparently exces- 
sive, — has been corrected by the admission of 
Scottish peers to hereditary seats in the British 
Eroitifh House of Lords. In 1860 there were 
taJpwra seventy-eight Scottish peers,' of whom no 
Britain. leaa than forty, — or more than half, — sat in 
Parliament by virtue of British peerages created in 
their favour since the union. 

Great was the jealousy with wliich the House of 
Thsirrisht Lords at first regarded the admission of 
toaiideiiied. g^ottish peers to tlie peerage of Great 
Britain, In 1711, the Duke of Hamilton was 
created Duke of Brandon, of the peerage of Great 
Britain : when the Lords declared, by a majority of 
five, that no patent of honour granted to any peer 
of Great Britain who was a peer of Scotland at the 
time of the Union, entitled such peer to sit and 
vote in Parliament, or to sit upon the trial of peers.* 
The undoubted prerogative of the queen was thus 
boldly set aside for a time, hy an adverse determi- 
nation of the House of Loi-ds, 

At the time of this decision, the Duke of Queena- 
RiKhw of berry was sitting by virtue of a British 
pee««i- peerage, created since the union. The 
"' determination of the Lords prevented, for 

' There irere also two peereseeB, and the Princa of Waif?, who ii 
Diilc? of Rothesa;. 

= Lords' Journ., lii. 34fi; Peere WiUinms, i. 682 i Biimet'flOwti 
Tiaif, ri. m ; Somerdllt's Que«n Aane, 519. 
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many years, the direct admission of any otlifr 
Scottish peers to the peerage of Great Britaio ; but 
this restriction was cleverly evaded by fiecLuent 
creations of their eldest sons, who, having obtained 
Beats in the House of Lords, succeeded, on the death 
of their fathers, to their Scottish peerages.' At 
length, in 1782, the question of the disability of 
Scottish peers to receive patents of peerage in Great 
Britain, was referred to the Judges, who were un- 
animously of opinion that no such disability had 
ever been created by the Act of Union. The Lords, 
therefore, reversed the decision of 1711 ; and hence- 
forth Scottish peers were freely admitted to the 
ranks of the British peerage.* 

In 1787, another important question arose, affect- 
ing the rights of the Scottish peerage. It ^j^^^ j^_ 
had been the plain intention of the Act of ^'5,'^;, 
Union, that the peers of Scotland, who were J^I^^^^' 
denied a seat in the Parliament of Great """"^ 
Britain, should be entitled to representation by 
members of their own body, subject to the same 
political conditions as themselves. The right of 
the crown to admit Scottish peers to the peerage of 
Great Britain having at length been recognised, the 
king exercised the right in favour of the Earl of 
Abercom and the Duke of Queensberry,^both of 
whom were sitting, at that time, in the House of 
Lords, as representative peers of Scotland. That 
these noblemen, who now sat by hereditary right, 
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should continue to be the representatives of the 
ScottiBli peerage, was a constitutional anomaly which 
could not easily be maintained. As well might it 
have been contended that a member of the Lower 
House continued to repreaent the constituents by 
whom be had been elected, notwithstanding his 
elevation to a seat in the House of Peers. In 1736, 
indeed, the Duke of Athol had inherited the Barony 
of Strange, and had continued to sit aa a represen- 
tative peer, without any decision of the House of 
Lords, or any question being raised concerning his 
legal position. But now Lord Stormont brought 
the matter before the House of Lords, in a clear and 
unanswerable argument ; and thoiigh he was boldly 
opposed by Lord Thurlow, the House resolved that 
the Eiirl of Abercom and the Duke of Queensberry 
liad ceased to sit as representatives of the peerage of 
Scotland.' 

The two peers thus disqualified from sitting as 
representatives, immediately proceeded to vote a; 
Scottish peers for their successors, in contravention 
of a resolution of the House of Lords, in 1708. Au 
attempt was made to defend their right to vote, and 
to cast doubts upon the fonner determination of the 
House : but the Lords were not to be convinced ; 
and directed a copy of the resolution of January 21, 
1708-9, to he transmitted to the Lord Registrar of 
Scotland, with an ' injunction to him that he do 
conform thereto.' ' For a time this order wan 
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observed : but in 1793, it was superseded by another 
decision ; aud since that time, all peers of Scotland 
have been permitted to vote for representatives.' 

Meanwhile, the admisgion of Scottish peers to 
hereditary seats in the House of Lords, is preaent 
tending to a singular result. At no distant ^'f^wuh 
period, the Scottish peerage will probably •**'"**- 
become absorbed in that of the United Kingdom. 
One half their number have already been absorbed : 
more may hereafter be admitted to the House of 
Lords ; and, as no new creations can be made, we 
may foresee the ultimate extinction of all but sixteen 
Scottish peers, not embraced in the British peerage. 
These sixteen peers, instead of continuing a system 
of self -election, will then probably be created here- 
ditai-y peers of Parliament. The Act of Union will 
have worked itself out ; and a Parliamentary incor- 
poration of the two countries will be consummated, — 
more complete than any which the most sanguine 
promoters of the Union could, in their visions of the 
future, have foreshadowed. 

A similar absorption of the Irish peerage into the 
peerage of the United Kingdom has also p|.„Hit 
been observable, though, by the terms of S^fil-™!,'' 
the Act of Union, the full number of one '""■^ 
hundred Irish peers will continue to be maintained. 
In 1860, there were one hundred and ninety-three 
Irish peers,' of whom seventy-one had seats in Par- 



' CasBS of Duke of Qupposberrj and Earl of Abereorn, 8'i June, 
1703. Lords' Joarii., ixiix. 726. 

* Tbare is also one ptirresB \ und the King ol HnUOTn '\t ^>^\ tA, 
Anaag!) [n the peerage of Ireland. 
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liament, as peers of the United Kingdom. Thus, 
the peers of Ireland sitting in Parliament, — includ- 
ing the representative peers, — amounted to ninety- 

By this fusion of the peerages of the three king- 
Fusion of doms, the House of Lords has gi-own at once 
ifpsofthe more national, and m.ore representative in 
rtoaii. its character. As different classes of 

society have become represented there, so different 
nationalities have also acquired a wider represeiita- 
tion. Nor ought it to be overlooked that Scotland 
and Ireland are further represented in the House of 
I-ords by numerous commoners, of Scottish and Irish 
birth, who have been raised to the dignity of the 
peerage for distinguished si'rvices, or other eminent 
qualifications. 

But all temporal peers, — whether English, Scottish, 
fiereditsrj ^r Irish, and whether sitting by hereditary 
oftbT^- right or by election, — have been ennobled 
'*'■ in blood, and transmit their dignities to 

their heirs. Hereditary descent has been the charac- 
teristic of the peerage, and^ — with the exception 
of the bishops — of the constitution of the House of 
Lords. 

In 1856, however, Her Majesty was advised to 
DrfectBio introduceamongtheheredit-ary peers of the 
wc'juris- realm, a new class of peei's, created for life 
iho Lords, only. Well-founded complaints had been 
made of the manner in which the appellate juris- 
diction of the House of Lords had been exercised. 
The highest court of appeal was oft«n without 
judgeSf their place being filled by peers uulearneJl 
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in the law, who sat as members of the eom-t, without 
afFeeting; to participate in its judgments. This had 
been an evil of long standing ; though it had not, 
until lately, aroused the vigilance of suitors and the 
public. For some years after the Revolution, there 
had not been a single law-lord in the House, — Lord 
Soiners having heard appeals as Lord Keeper. 
When that distinguished lawyer was at length 
admitted to a seat in the House of Peers, he was the 
only law-lord. During the greater part of the 
reigns of G-eorge 11. and George III., appeals had 
been heard by Lord Hardwicke, Lord Slansfield, 
Lord Thm-low, and Lord Eldon, sitting in judicial 
solitude, — while two mute, unlearned lords were to 
be seen in the background, representing the collective 
wisdom of the court. In later times a more decor- 
ous performance of judicial duties had been exacted 
by public opinion ; and fret^uent changes of adminis- 
tration having multiplied ex-chancellors, the number 
of law-lords was greater than at former periods. 
But in an age in which reforms in the administra- 
tion of justice had become an important department 
of legislation, and a subject of popular interest, 
theoretical improvements, at least, were demanded 
in the constitution of the first court of appeal. 

As an expedient for adding to the judicial strength 
of the House, without a permanent increase Life-pesi- 
of its numbers, it was suggested that the °*^ 
most eminent judges might be admitted to the pri- 
vilege of sitting there, for life only. The practice 
of granting peerages for life was not a co-asSMtt-VviwiflX 
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novelty, but had long follen into desuettiile, 
Between the reigns of Richard II. and Henry VI., 
several precedents were to be found of the creation 
of life-peerages. Some of these, however, had been 
made, — like many other peerages of that period, — 
in full Parliament : some had been granted to peers 
iiiready entitled to sit in Parliament by hereditary 
right : some peers so created had never sat in the 
House of Peers ; one had been a foreigner, who 
could not claim a seat by virtue of hia title : and, 
for upwards of four hundred years, there was no 
instance on record, in which any man had been 
admitted to a seat in the House of Lords, as a peei 
Liie-peer- for life. But there were many later in- 
wuiuen. stances in which ladies had received life- 
peerages. Charles 11. had created the beautiful 
Ixmise-de Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth for 
life ; James II. had created Catherine Sedley a 
baroness, by the same teniue ; George I, had raised 
Madame de Schulemberg to the rank of Duchess of 
Kendal for life, and had conferred a life-peerage 
upon her niece ; ' and George II. had made Madame 
\^*almode^ Countess of Yarmouth for life. Between 
the reign of James I. and that of George II., peer- 
ages for life bad been granted to no less than 
eighteen ladies. But as the fair sex are unable to 
sit in ParUament, this class of peerages could not be 
relied upon, in support of the right of the crown to 
introduce life-peers into the House of Lords. 
There was, however, another class of peerageut 

' Ot repnled daughtar, the CobhIpsb gf WnlsiDghiuu, 
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wtence a strung argument waa derived in favoiu' of 
the royal prerogative. Though peerages r«^r»?M 
in their general character have been here- dcrBo«r. 
ditary, — descending like estates to the elder son, — 
yet peerages have been continua.lly granted to 
persons, with remainder to collateral relatives, or to 
the elder son of the peer by a second wife, or to the 
Bon of a younger brother, or other relative not in 
the direct line of succession, as heir at law, AH 
grants of this class — being governed, not by the 
general law of descent, but bythe special limitations 
in the patent — were exceptions from the principle 
of hereditiiry succession. The first grantee was, in 
effect, created a peer for life, though the second 
grantee became entitled to the peerage, subject to 
the ordinary rights of succession. But the grant of 
a peerage of this class was plainly distinguisHable 
from a peerage for life, as it provided — though in 
an exceptional manner — for the duration of tlie 
dignity beyond the life of the first grantee. It waa 
indeed maintained that such peerages afforded 
fiu-ther evidence against the legality of life-peerages, 
as they had been constantly granted, wit hoi it 
objection, while none of the latter had been created 
for centuries. 

But if these precedenta and analogies were obso- 
lete, or of doubtful application, the legality ^m^^^t,^ 
of life-peerages had been recognised by JJlSSpMr- 
nearly all constitutional authorities. Lord '^^ 
Coke had repeatedly afSi-med the doctrine, that the 
crown may create peerages ' for life, in tail, ov \w 
fee : ' the leanied Selden bad referieA to 1\\& ■a.-aav^scX 
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custom without comment : Chief Baron Comyns and 
Cruise had accepted the authority of Coke as un- 
questioned law : the popular Blackstone had re 
peated and enforced it;' and, lastly, Lord Eedes 
dale's committee, ' On the dignity of a Peer,' in 1822, 
bad acknowledged it without reserve.* Butler was 
the only eminent writer who had eKpressed any 
doubt upon the Bubject.' The doctjine had also 
been generally received among statesmen as well as 
lawyers. Lord Liverpool's administration, impressed 
with the necessity of improving the appellate juris- 
diction of the Lords, had, at one time, unanimously 
resolved to create life-peers. In 1851, the govern- 
ment of Lord John Eussell had offered a life-peerage 
to Dr. Lushington, the distinguished judge of the 
Admiralty Court, who, hy a late statute, had been 
denied the privilege of sitting in the House of 
Commons. In the Devon peerage case. Lord 
Brougham had stated from the woolsack, as chan- 
cellor, that the crown had not only the power of 
creating a peerage for the life of the grantee him- 
self, but for the life of another person ; and upon 
a more recent occasion, Lord Campbell had laid it 
down in debate, that the ' crown might create, by 
its prerogative, a peerage for life, but not a peerage 
dining a man's continuance in office : that would 

' ' For a msD or woman may bs fienled noble for theiromi lives, 
and the dignitj not descend lo their heira at all, or descend only to 
Fome particular heirs, as where « peerage \a limited to a man and thii 
heirs male of his body, by Elisabeth, his present lady, ind net to 
»uch beira by any former oc futora wife,'— Step*. BlacksbMe, ii. 6Sa. 

s 3rd Rep. 37. 38. 

' Cvke'e Innt., ISt'ii edit,, by HurgravA UQd Butler. 
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wqiiire an enactment of the three branches of tiie 
legislatiue.' ' 

Relying upon these precedents and authorities, 
ministers advised her Majesty, before the Tuewein- 
meeting of Parliament in 1856, to issue p«Tii«e. 
letters patent to Sir James Parke, lately an eminent 
baron of the Court of Exchequer, creating him Baron 
Wensleydale for life. The letters patent were 
issued : but the peers loudly protested against the 
intrusion of a life-peer to sit amongst the hereditary 
nobles of the realm. An untimely fit of the gout 
disabled Lord Wensleydale from presenting himself, 
with his writ of summons, on the first day of the 
Beasion ; and on the 7th of February, Lord Lyndhurst 
proposed, in a masterly speech, to refer his excep- 
tional patent to the Committee of Privileges. 

Throughout the learned debate which followed, 
the abstract prerogative of the crown to Arj^imcnu 
create a life-peerage was scarcely ques- »Bairai ft 
tioned ; but it was denied that such a peerage con- 
ferred any right to sit in Parliament. It was 
treated as a mere title of honour, giving rank and 
precedence to its possessor, but not a place in an 
hereditary legislative chamber. The precedents 
and authorities in support, of life-peerages were ex- 
posed to a searching criticism, which failed, how- 
ever, to shake the position that the crown had, in 
former times, introduced life-peers to sit in the 
House of Lords. But it was admitted on all sides, 
that no such case had occurred for upwards of foul 

' Hhdb. Deb., Juue 2nh, 1851, 3rd Sama, citCv. \^\4. 
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hundred years. Hence arose a most difficult question 

of constitutional law. Had the ancient prerogative 
of the crown been lost by desuetude ; or could it be 
exerciaed, if the Queen thoiight fit to revive it ? 
The ministerB, relying upon the maxim, ' n'ulhi/nri 
tempuB occurrit reg!,' argued that there could be 
no loss of prerogative by lapse of time. But their 
opponents forcibly contended that the crown could 
not alter the settled constitution of the realm. In 
ancient times, — before the institutions of the 
country had been established by law and usage, — 
the crown had withheld writs of summons from 
peers who were unquestionably entitled, by inheri- 
tance, to sit in Parliament : the crown bad disfran- 
chised ancient boroughs by prerogative ; and had 
enfranchised new boroughs by royal charter. What 
would now be said of such an exercise of the prero- 
gative ? By constitutional usage, having the force 
of law, the House of Lords had been for centuries a 
chamber consisting of hereditaiy councillors of the 
crown, while the House of Commons had been 
elected by the suffrages of legally qualified electors. 
The crown could no more change the constitution of 
the HoTise of Ijords by admitting a life-peer to a 
seat in Pai^liament, than it could change the repre- 
sentation of the people, by issuing writs to Birken- 
head and Staleybridge, or by lowering the franchise 
of electors. 

Passing beyond the legal rights of the crown, the 
opponents of life-peerages dilated upon the hazaril- 
ons consequences of admitting this new class of peers. 
Was Jt probable that such peerages would l>e con- 
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fined to law-lords ? If once recognised, would they 
not l*e extended to all persons whom the ministers 
of the day might think it convenient to obtrude 
upon the House of Lords? Might not the here(ii- 
tary peers be suddenly overpowered by ereaturea of 
the executive govemment,^ — not ennobled on account 
of their public services, oi' other claims to the favour 
of the crown, but appointed as nominees of ministers, 
and ready to do their bidding ? Nay I naight not 
the crown be hereafter advised to discontinue the 
grant of liereditary peerages altogether, and gradu- 
ally change the constitution of the House of Lords 
from an hereditary assembly, to a dependent senate 
nominated for life only ? Nor were there wanting 
eloquent reflections upon the future degradation of 
distinguished men, whose services would he rewarded 
by life-peerages instead of by those cherished honom-s 
which other men, — not more worthy than themselves, 
— had enjoyed the privilege of transmitting to their 
children. Sitting as an inferior caste, among those 
whom they could not call their peers, they would 
have reason to deplore a needless innovation, which 
had denied them honours to which their merits 
justly entitled them to aspire. 

Such were the arguments by which Lord Wensley- 
dale's patent was assailed. They were ably jjccnion of 
combated by ministers ; and it was even "'* ^'^ 
contended that without a reference from the crown, 
the Lords had no authority to adjudicate upon the 
right of a peer to sit and vote in their House ; but, 
on a division, the patent was referred to the Com- 
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mjttee of Privileges, by a majority of tliirty-thre«.' 
After an inquiry into precedents, and more learned 
and ingenious debates, the committee reported, and 
tlie House agreed, 'that neither the letters patent, 
nor the letters patent with the itRiial writ of sum- 
mons issued in pursuance thereof, can entitle the 
grantee to sit and vote in Parliament.'' 

Some hereditary peers, who concurred in thia 
conclusion, may have been animated by the same 
spirit of jealousy which, in 1711, bad led their 
ancestors to deny the right of the crown to admit 
Scottish peers amongst them, and in 1719 had 
favoured a more extensive limitation of the royal 
prerogative: but with the exception of the loixl 
chancellor, — by whose advice the patent had been 
made out, — all the law-lords of both parties sup- 
ported the resolution, which has since been generally 
accepted as a sound exposition of constitutional law. 
Where institutions are founded upon ancient usage, 
it is a safe and wholesome doctrine that they shall 
not be changed, unless by the supreme legislative 
authority of Parliament. The crown was forced to 
submit to the decision of the Lords ; and Lord 
Wensleydale soon afterwards t^ok his seat, under a 
new patent, as an hereditary peer of the realm. 

But the question of life-peerages was not imme- 
F-jrttier diately set at rest. A committee of the 
fS^l^re- Lords having been appointed to inquire 
^^"pew- i"*** *li^ appellate jurisdiction of that 
*^- House, recommended that her Majesty 

1 Confent, 138; not coutent, IPS, Hans, Deb., 3rd Scr„ r.1, 2riq. 
" Ihid., II52ila^.; Report o( Comnvi«*e of VcUiUgeti-, CUicL'a 
Bouse of l,ord»' Cues, T, 96B. 
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should be empowered by statute, to confer life-peer- 
ages upon two persons who had served for five years 
as judges, aud that they should sit with the lord 
chancellor as judges of appeal and ' deputy speakers. 
A bill, founded upon this recommendation, wa* 
passed by the House of Lords ; but after much dis- 
cussion, it miscarried in the House of Commons.' 

In reviewing the rapid growth of the temporal 
peers sitting in Parliament, it is impossible -^^^ 
not to be struck with the altered propor- i"^'""'- 
tions which they bear to the lords spiritual, as com- 
pared with foi-mer times. Before the suppression of 
the monasteries by Henry VIIL, in 1539, when the 
abbots and priors Sivt with the bishops, the lords 
spiritual actually exceeded the temporal lords in 
niunber. First in rank and precedence, — superior 
in attainments, — exercising high trusts and extended 
influence, — they were certainly not inferior, in 
political weight, to the great nobles with whom they 
were associated. Even when the abbots and priora 
had been removed, the bishops alone formed about 
one third of the House of Lords. But while the 
temporal lords have been multiplied since that 
period about eight-fold, the English bishops sitting 
in Parliament have only been increased from twentj- 
one to twenty-six, — to whom were added, for a time, 
the four Irish bishops. The ecclesiastical element in 
OUT legislature has thus become relatively incon- 
siderable and subordinate. Instead of being a third 
of the House of Lords, as in former times, it now 
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tbnns less than a fifteenth part of that assembly: 
nor is it likely to receive any accession of strength. 
When the pressing demands of the church ohtained 
from Parliament the constitution of the new 
bishopric of Manchester, care was taken that not 
even one spiritual lord should he added to the exist- 
ing number. The principle of admitting a new 
bishop to sit in Parliament was indeed conceded ; 
but he was allowed that privilege at the expense of 
the more ancient sees. Except in the case of the 
sees of Canterbury, York, London, Durham, and 
Winchester, the bishop last appointed receives no 
writ of summons from the crown to sit in Parlia- 
ment, until another vacancy arises.' The principle of 
this temporary esctusiou of the junior bishop, though 
at first exposed to objections on the part of the 
church, has since been foimd to be not without ita 
advantages. It enables a bishop recently inducted, 
to devote himself without interruption to the labours 
of his diocese, while it relieves him from the ex- 
penses of a residence in London, at a time when they 
can be least conveniently borne. 

But, however small their numbers, and diminished 
Attempte their influence, the presence of the bishops 
wsh^jf*^ in Parliament has often provoked opposition 
HP use's B,nd remonstrance. This has probably 
^'^" arisen, more from feelings to whicii episco- 

pacy has been exposed, than from any dispassionate 
objectionB to the participation of bishops in the 

I Bishopric of Manfheeter Act, 10 & 11 Vicit. c. 108. Rea nliii, 
Dfbates, ISii, in the Huuse oi Lords, oa iho St. Amipli uud B<i:ikoi 
Uioeeant' Bi)l. 
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legislation of the country. Proscribed by Presby- 
terian Scotland, — ejected from Parliament by the 
English Puritans,' — repudiated in later times, by 
pvery sect of dissenters, — not regarded with too 
much favour, even by all the members of their own 
church, — and obnoxious, from their dignity and out- 
ward pomp, to vulgar jealousies, — the bishops have 
had to contend against many popular opinions and 
prejudices. Nor has their political conduct, gene- 
rally, been such as to conciliate public favour. 
Ordinarily supporting the government of the day, — 
even in its least popular measures, — leaning alwaya 
to authority, — as churchmen, opposed to change, — 
and precluded by tlieir position from courting popu- 
larity, — it is not surprising that cries have some- 
times been raised against them, and efforts made to 
pull them down from their high places. 

In 183-1, the Commons refused leave to bring in a 
bill ' for relieving the bishops of their legislative 
and judicial duties in the House of Peers,' by a 
majority of more than two to one.' By a much 
greater majority, in 1836, they refused to affirm 
' that the attendance of the bishops in Parliament, 
is prejudicial to the cause of religion." And again 
in the following year, they denied, with equal 
emphasis, the proposition that the sitting of the 
bishops in Parliament ' tends to alienate the afTec- 
tions of the people from the established Church.'* 

' IB Car. I.e. 27. 

■ 13th Mnn^h, IS31. Ayes, S8 ; Noca, \1h. 

• 26tli April, 1836. Ajea, hi; Noe«. 180. 

* 16tti February, 1837. Ayea, VI \ >~oe*, 191. 
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Piuce that time, there were no adverse tcatioa-i 
in Parliament, and few unfriendly criticisms ela&- 
where, in relation to the Parliamentary functions of 
the bishops. 

Their place in our venerable constitution has 
cimiTn- hitherto been upheld by every statesman, 
hvoiinibii and by nearly all political parties. At the 
birtD[is. same time, the liberal policy of the 
legislature towards Roman Catholics and Dissenters, 
has served to protect the bishops from much 
religious animosity, formerly directed against the 
church, of which they are the most prominent 
representatives. Again, the church, by the zeal and 
earnestness with which, during the last thirty yeai's, 
she has followed out her spiritual mission, has greatly 
extended her own moral influence among the people, 
and weakened the assaults of those who dissent from 
her doctrines. And the increased strength of the 
church has fortified the position of the bishops. 
That they are an exception to the principle of here- 
ditary right — the iised characteristic of the Hoiise 
of Lords — is, in the opinion of many, not without 
iLS theoretical advantages. 

The various changes in the constitution of the 
pouttoii House of Lords, which have here been 
^c'i'o"«' briefly sketched, have considerably affected 
of Lonis, j.jjg political position and influence of that 
branch of the legislature. It is not surprising that 
peers of ancient lineage should have regarded witli 
jealousy the continual enlargement of their own 
privileged order. The proud distinction which they 
enjoyed lost some of its lustre, when shared by a 
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larger body. Their aocial preeminence, and the 
weigtit of their individual votes in Parliament, were 
alike impaired by the increasing number of those 
whom the favour of their sovereign had made equal 
to themselves. These effects, however, have been 
rendered much less extensive than might have been 
anticipated, by the expansion of society, and by the 
operation of party in all political affairs. 

But however the individual privileges of peers 
may have been affected by the multiplica- j^^^, 
tioo of their numbers, it is scarcely to be JfJ^^^^ 
questioned that the House of Lords has """^''' 
gained importance, as a political institution, by its 
enlargement. Let us suppose, for a moment, that 
the jealousy of the peers had led either to such a 
legal restraint upon the prerogative, as that pro- 
posed in the reign of George I., or to so sparing an 
exercise of it, that the peerage had remained without 
material increase since the accession of the House of 
Hanover. Is it conceivable that an order so limited 
in number, and so exclusive in character, could have 
maintained its due authority in the legislature ? 
With the instinctive aversion to change, which 
characterises every close corporation, it would have 
opposed itself haughtily to the active and improving 
spirit of more popular institutions. It might even 
have attempted to maintain some of its more in- 
vidious privileges, which have been suffered to fall 
into desuetude. Hence it would necessarily have 
been found in opposition to the House of Commons, 
the press, and popular opinion; while its limited 
iind unpopular constitution would have failed to give 
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it streDgth to resist the presRure of adverse forces. 
But the wider and more liberal ■constitution which 
it has acquired from increased numbers, and a more 
representative character, has saved the House of 
I-ords from these political dangers. True to the spirit 
of an aristocracy, and to its theoretical uses in the 
state, it has heen slower than the House of Conim.on8 
in receiving popukr impressions. It has often 
checked, for a time, the progressive policy of the 
age ; yet, being accessible to the same sympathies 
and influences as the other House, its tardier convic- 
tions have generally been brought, without violence, 
into harmony with public opinion. And when 
measures, demanded by the national welfare, have 
sometimes been injuriously retarded, the great and 
composite qualities of the House of Lords, — the 
eminence of its numerous members,— their talents 
in debate, and wide local influence, — have made it 
too powerful to be rudely overborne by popular 
clanioiu". 

Thus the expansive growth of the House ot 
Aia Buiieii Lords, — concurring witb the increased au- 
popSarin- thority of the House of Commons, and the 
itiiQtiotn. enlarged influence of the press, — appears 
to have been necessary for the safe development 
of our free institutions, in wbicli the popular ele- 
ment has been continually advancing. The same 
cause has aiao tended to render the peers more inde- 
pendent of the influence of the crown. To that 
influence they are naturally exposed : but the larger 
tlieir number, and the more various their interests, 
the less eEFeotually can it be exercised; while the 
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crown ia ao longer able to secure their adherence by 
grants of laud, offices, and pensions. And if the 
peerage has occasionally been discredited by the 
indigence or abasement of some few of its number, 
ita dignity has been well maintained by territorial 
power, — by illustrious ancestry,^by noble deeds, — ■ 
by learning, eloquence, and public virtue. 

These changes in the constitution of the House 
of Peers must further be considered in their ,j^ p»rag« 
relations to party. The general object '^^^^ 
which successive ministers have bad in i**^^' 
view in creating peers, — apart from the reward of 
special public services, — has been to favour their 
own adherents, and strengthen their Parliamentary 
interest. It follows that the House of Lords has 
undergone considerable changes, from time to time, 
in its political composition. This result has been 
the more remarkable, whenever one party has en- 
joyed power for a groat length of time. In such 
cases the number of creations has sometimes been 
sufficient to alter the balance of parties; or, if this 
cause alone has not sufficed, it has been aided by 
political conversions, — the not uncommon fruit of 
ministerial prosperity. The votes of the bishops 
have also been usually recorded with that party to 
whom they owed their elevation. Hence g^„^ 
it was that, on the accession of George III., J^Jf^j^J. 
when the domination of the great Whig ^s^S" 
families had lasted for nearly half a cen- ^^°'^- 
tury, — the House of Lords was mainly Whig. Heoce 
it was that, on the accession of William IV., when 
the Tory rule — commenced under Lord Bute, 
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Btrengtheoed by Lord North, and conaolidated by 
Mr. Pitt— had enjoyed ascendency for even a longer 
period, the House of Lords was mainly Tory. 

Under such conditions as these, when a ministry, 
iiiingortrtjm having established a sure majority in the 
iD:a!ions House of Lords, is overthrown by an oppo- 
tbe hduso. sition commanding a majority of the House 
of Commons, the two Houses are obviously in dan- 
ger of being brought into collision. A dissolution 
may suddenly change the political character of the 
House of Commons, and transfer power from one 
party to another; but a change in the political 
character of the House of Lords may be the work 
of half a century. In the case of Whig administra- 
tions since the Reform Act, the creation of a majority 
in the Upper House has been a matter of peculiar 
difficulty. The natural sympathies of the peerage 
are conservative ; and are strengthened by age, pro- 
perty, and connections. A stanch Whig, raised to 
ihe Upper House, ia often found a doubting, critical, 
fastidious partisan, — sometimes an absentee, and not 
unfrequently an opponent of his own party. No 
longer responsible to constituents for hia votes, and 
removed from the liberal associations of a popular 
assembly, he gradually throws off his political alle- 
giance ; and if habit, or an affectation of consistency, 
still retain him upon the same side of the House, or 
upon the neutral ' cross-benches,' hia son will pro- 
liably be found an acknowledged member of the 
opposition. Party ties, without patronage, have been 
Black, and easily broken. 

While the influence of the crown was suflScientlv 
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great to direct the policy of the country ; and while 
a large proportion of the members of the Thcinfln- 
Lower House were the nomioees of peers, "^'(J;?* 
coUisious between the two Houses, if °^J^n-" 
not wholly averted, were at least easily ""■ 

accommodated. There had been frequent contests 
between them, upon matters of privilege. It was 
not without protracted struggles, that the Commons 
had established their exclusive right to grant sup- 
plies and impose taxes. The two Houses had con- 
fended violently in 1675, concerning the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Lords ; they had contended, with 
not less violence, in 1704, upon the jurisdiction of 
the Commons, in matters of election ; they had 
quarrelled rudely, in 1770, while insisting upon the 
exclusion of strangers. But upon general measures 
of public policy, their differences had been rare and 
unimportant. George III., by inducing the Lords 
to reject Mr. Fox's India Bill, in order to overthrow 
the coalition ministry, brought them into open colli- 
sion with the Commons ; but harmony was soon re- 
stored between them, as the crown succeeded, by 
means of a dissolution, in obtaining a large majority 
in the Lower House. In later times, the Lords 
opposed themselves to concessions to the Roman 
Catholics, and to amendments of the Criminal Law, 
which had been approved by the Commons. For 
several years, neither the Commons nor the people 
were sufficiently earnest to enforce the adoption of 
those measures : but when public opinion could no 
longer be resisted, the Lords avoided a collision with 
tile Commons, by acquiescing in measures of which 
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they still disapproved. Since popular opinion has 
been more independently espresBed by the Com- 
mona, the hazard of such colliaiona has been gjeatly 
increased. The Commons, deriving their authority 
directly from the people, have increased in power ; 
and the inBuences which formerly tended to bring 
ill em into harmony with the Lords, have been 
ijnpaired. 

The memorable events of 1831 and 1832, arising 
niie Be- out of the measures for extending the r&- 
nfisaire. presentation of the people, exposed the 
ihL'Lonn, authority of the House of Lords to a 
rude shock ; and even threatened its constitution 
ivith danger. Never since the days of Cromwell 
had that noble assembly known such perils. The 
Whig Ministry having, hy a dissolution, secured a 
large majority of the Commons in favour of their 
second Reform Bill, its rejection by the Lords wai 
still certain, if the opposition should put forth their 
strength. For seventy years, the House of Lords 
had been recruited from the ranks of the Tory party ; 
and was not less hostile to the Whig ministry than 
to Parliamentary reform.' The people had so re- 
cently pronounced their judgment in favour of the 
hill, at the late election, that it now became a ques- 
tion, — who should prevail, the Lords or theCommons? 
The answer could scarcely be doubtful. The excited 
people, aroused by a great cause, and encouraged by 

' 'I etated my views of the present state of the Houea of Lords, 
vhkh hnd giveo to a pnrty in it, nhii^h had psBsessi^d the Gavemment 
for the last seventy jtiirB, a power irhicli euablad them to resist the 
united wishes of the House of Commons, aud the people.' — Minute 
by Karl Grey of his ConversHtion with the King, lat April, IS^i; 
Eirf Gf^'» CoTT., ii. 305. 
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buld and earnest leaders, were not likely to yield. 
The Lords stood alone. The king's ministers, the 
House of Commons, and the people were demanding 
that the bill should pass. Would the Lords venture 
to reject it? If they should bend to the rising 
storm, their will indeed would be subdued, — their 
independent judgment set aside ; but public danger 
would be averted. Should they brave the storm, 
and stand up against its fury, they could still be 
overcome by tlie royal prerogative. 

Already, before the second reading, no less than 
sixteen new peers had been iireated, in order to 
correct, in some measure, the notorious dispropor- 
tion between the two parties in that House ; but a 
majority was still known to be adverse to the bill. 
A further creation of peers, in order t-o ensure the 
success of the measure, was then in contemplation ; ' 
but the large number that would be required for that 
purpose, the extreme harshness of such a course, and 
the hope, — not ill-founded, — that many of the peers 
should yield to the spirit of the times, discouraged 
ministers from yet advising this last resource of 
power. The result was singidar. The peers hesi- 
tated, wavered, and paused. Many of them, actuated 
by fear, by prudence, by policy, or by public spirit, 
refrained from voting. But the bishops, — either less 
alarmed, or less sensible of the imminent danger of 

' The king, in a letter to Earl Grey, Sth Oct., 1831, wiofB :— 
■ The eril (i.e., a colliBion betweea the two HouseB) cnnnot be met by 
rsBiirticg ta m«BBiirefi for abtniniDg a. mBJirityia the Eoose of Lnrdii, 
whidi DO gorernment could propoee. and no sovereign consent to, 
without loaing sight of what is due to the characfT of that Buu*-', 
III (he honour of the aristOCTacj' of thi- eonntiy, and to tlia dignity of 
Ou; crouTi.'— £ori Grey's r.orr. wUh Will. IV., i, 362. 
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(lie occasion, — mustered in unusual force. Twenty- 
two were present, of whom twenty-one voted against 
the bill. Had they supported ministers, the bill 
would have been saved : but now they had exactly 
tiH'ned the scale, — as Lord Grey had warned them 
1 hat they might, — and the bill was lost by a majority 
of forty-one. 

The House of Commons immediately supported 
winhicra ministers by a vote of confidence ; the 
hj''u!'e"** people were more excited than ever; and 
conimoiii, j^jjg reformers more determined to prevail 
over the resistance of the House of Lords. 

Parliament was prorogued merely for the purpose 
firiarat of introducing another Reform Bill. This 
1S31-S. bill was welcomed by the Commons, with 

larger majorities than the last ; and now the issue 
between the two Houses had become still more 
serious. To ' swamp the House of Lords ' had, at 
length, become a popular cry : but at this time, not 
a single peer was created. Lord Grey, however, on 
the second reading, while he declared himself averse 
to such a proceeding, justified its use in case of 
necessity. The gravity of the crisis had shaken the 
courage of the majority. A considerable number of 
' waverers,' as they were tenned, now showed them- 
selves ; and the fate of the bill was in their hands. 
Some who had been previously absent, including five 
bishops, voted for the bill; others who had voted 
against the former bill, abstained from voting ; and 
seventeen who had voted against the last bill actually 
Voted for this ! From these various causes, the second 
reading was carried by a majority of nine. 
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Meanwhile it was well known, both to ministers 
and the people, that the further progress Thecrids, 
of the measure was exposed to imminent danger ; 
and while the former were contemplating, with re- 
luctance and dread, the immediate necessity of a 
further creation of peers, the popular cry was raised 
more loudly than ever, that the House of Lords 
must be ' swamped.' Such a cry was lightly encou- 
raged by reckless and irrenponsible politicians : but 
the constitutional statesmen who had to conduct the 
country through this crisis, weighed seriously a step 
which nothing but tho peril of the times could 
justify. Lord Brougham — perhaps tlie boldest of 
all the statesmen concerned in these events — has thus 
recorded bis own sentiments regarding them ; — 
' \\'hen I went to Windsor with Lord Grey, I had a 
list of eighty creations, framed upon the principles 
of making the least possible permanent addition to 
our House and to the aristocracy, by calling up 
peers' eldest sons, — by choosing men without any 
families, — by taking Scotch and Irish peers. I had 
a strong feeling of the necessity of the case, in the 
very peculiar circumstances we were placed in ; but 
such was my deep sense of the dreadful consequences 
of the act, that I much question whether I should 
not have preferred running the risk of confusion 
that attended the loss of the IsU as it then stood,— 
rather than expose the constitution to so imminent 
a hazard of subversion.' ' 

' Lorf Bnragham 
Conatifution, 1861, j 
Ihp Kinjc, 1st Apnl, 18E 

B'itf. IV.. 'i. 30t. 
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No awner was the discussioQ of the bill oom- 
Miniitan fenced in committee, than miniatera 
'mlam irf Buddenly found themselves in a minority 
"^^ of thirty-five.' Now, then, was the time, 

if ever, for exercising the royal prerogative ; and 
accordingly the cabinet unanimously resolved to 
advise the king to create a sufficient number of 
peere, to turn the scale in favour of the hill ; and in 
the event of his refusal, to tender their resignation. 
He refused j and the resignation of ministers was 
immediately tendered and accepted. In vain the 
Duke of Wellington attempted to form an adminis- 
tration on the basis of a more moderate measure of 
reform: the House of Commons and the people 
were firm in their support of the ministers ; and 
nothing was left for the peers, but submission or 
coercion. The king unwillingly gave his consent, 
in writing, to the neeessary creation of peers;' but 
in the meantime, — averse to an offensive act of 
authority, — he successfully exerted his personal in- 
fluence with the peers, to induce them to desist from 
further opposition.' The greater part of the Oppo- 

■ 151 and 116. 

» ' The king firftnts psrmieBion to Earl Grey, and to bia chancBllor, 
Locfl BrougliHDi, lofreale such h number of peers .is nil 1 be eufiidfat 
lo ensucB the piiaeing of the Reform Bill, — firet calling np peers' 
eldest Buns. Wii.llah R. Windsor, May 17th, \%^'2:~EoJmck't 
Hitt. of the W/iig maiatry. ii. 331-333. On the 18lh M»j the kin^ 
wrote to Eari Grey : — ' Hie Majesty anthoriscs Earl 'irey, if 
Kiiy obatade should arise duriog the further progroSB nf the bill, 
to submit to him a creation of peers to such extant ns shall 
be neoesBary to enable him lo carry the bill,' &o. &c — Earl Grey'i 
Con-., ii. 434. 

' See his Circular Letter, tnpTa, p. 144) and infra. Chapter 
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rition peers absented themselves ; and the memor- 
able Reform Bill was soon passed through all its 
further stages. The prerogative was not exercised ; 
but its efBcacy was not less signal in overcoming a 
dangerous resistance to the popular will, than If it 
bad been fully exerted ; while the House of Lorda 
— ^humbled, indeed, and its influence shaken for a 
time — was spared the blow which had been 
threatened to its dignity and independence. 

At no period of our history, has any question 
arisen of greater constitutional importance op,„iono( 
than this proposed creation of peers. The 1,5°^^°^' 
peers and the Tory party viewed it with "'^™- 
consternation. 'If such projects,' said the Duke of 
Wellington, 'can be carried into execution by a 
minister of the crown with impunity, there is no 
doubt that the constitution of this House, and of I his 
country, is at an end. I ask, my lords, is there any 
one blind enough not to see that if a minister can 
with impunity advise his sovereign to such an un- 
constitutional exercise of his prerogative, as to there- 
by decide all questions in this House, there is 
absolutely an end put to the power and objects of 
deliberation in this House, and an end to all just 
and propei- means of decision. . . . ? And, my 
lords, my opinion is, that the threat of carrying this 
measure of creating peers into execution, if it should 
have the effect of inducing noble lords to absent 
themselves from the House, or to adopt any particu- 
lar line of conduct, is just as had as its execution ; 
for, my lords, it does by violence force a decision 00 
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this House, and on a subject on whit^h this House fs 
iiiit diBposed to give such a decision.' ' 

He was finely answered by Lord Grey : ' I ask what 
opinion df would be the consequenccB if we were to 
O'ej- suppose that such a prerogative did not 
exist, or could not be constitutionally exercised ? 
The Commons have a control over the power of the 
crown, by the privilege, in extreme cases, of refus- 
ing the supplies ; and the crown has, by means of its 
power to dissolve the House of Commons, a control 
upon any violent and rash proceedings on the part 
of the Commons; but if a majority of this House 
is to have the power, whenever they please, of op- 
posing the declared and decided wishes both of the 
crown and the people, without any means of mo- 
difying that power, — then this country is placed 
entirely under the influence of an uncontrollable 
oligarchy. I say, that if a majority of this House 
should have the power of acting adversely to the 
crown and the Commons, and was determined to 
exercise that power, without being liable to check 
or control, the constitution is completely altered, 
and the government of this country is not a limited 
monarchy : it is no longer, my lords, the Crown, 
the Lords and the Commons, but a House of Lords, 
— a separate oligarchy, — governing absolutely the 
others.' » 

It must not be forgotten that, although Parlia- 

' May I7tli, ISaa. Hans. Deb.. Srd Ser., lii. 995. In ISlB.tliB 
King of France created eixty-thri* new peers, in order to orereom* 
ihe piirtv oppoeed (jj the miuiBtiy,' — Lori Colehester't Diiirv, 
iil 71. ' 
'May I"l)i, 1839. HanH.Beb RTASec.,u\,\1M&, 
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ment is said to be dissolved, a disaolution extends, 

in fact, no further than to the Commons. AcMtioa 
The peers are not affected by it, — no change egoir^nt 
can take place in tbe constitution of •omu™- 
their body, except as to a small number of Scotch 
representative peers. So far, therefore, as the 
House of Lords is concerned, a creation of peers by 
the crown, on extraordinary occasions, is the only 
equivalent which the constitution has provided, for 
the change and renovation of the House of Commons 
by a dissolution. In no other way can the opinions 
of the House of Lords be brought into harmony 
with those of the people. In ordinary times the 
House of Lords has been converted gradually to the 
political opinions of the dominant party in the state, 
by successive creations : but when a crisis arises, iu 
which the party, of whose sentiments it is tbe ex- 
ponent, is opposed to the majority of the House of 
Commons and the country, it must either yield to 
the pressiye of public opinion, or expose itself to 
the hazard of a more sudden conversion. States- 
men of all parties would condemn such a measure, 
except in cases of grave and perilous necessity : but, 
should the emergency be such as to demand it, it 
cannot be pronounced unconstitutional.' 

' In B minute of Cabinet, ISlh January 1832, itwagaald;— 
'It must be admitted [but casFema; wcur, >□ which the House of 
Lorda, cuntinuing to pliice itself in oppoaitioa to the general wishes 
of the nation, and to the d^lnFed sensa of the House of Common!, 
the greatflst daugeT might arise, if no means existed of putting an 
end to the collision which snch oircometjinces would produce, and 
which, while it continued, must uauroidably ounsiua the greiLteet 
evils, and in its final i^sne might involve contieiiDeDcct fn.\'h\ on ^n 
one hand to public libcrtj, and to the prmat Mii »(«ttT«.-3 cS v\« 
pwiameat on Ihp ufller. 
' /I IB H-ifh s Yiet to a danger of Itus nM\i«, l^iil ^V« (»ii'Wv\>i!w» 
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It was apprehended that, hy this moral coercion, 
the legitimate influence of the peers would be im- 
poiitioii ai paired, and their independence placed at the 
Hill* ihe mercy of any popular minister, supported 
Act, by a majority of the House of Commons. 

To record the fiats of the Lower House,— Bometimes, 
perhaps, with unavailing protests, — sometimes with 
feeble amendment*:, — would now be their humble 
office. They were cast down from their high place 
in the legislature, — their ancient glories were de- 
parted. Happily, these forebodings have not since 
been justified. The peers had been placed, by their 
natural position, in opposition to a great popular 
cause ; and had yielded, at last, to a force which 
they could no longer resist. Had they yielded 
earlier, and with a better grace, they might have 
phared in the popular triumph. Again and again, 
the Commons had opposed themselves to the influ- 
ence of the crown, or to popular opinion, and had 
been overcome ; yet their permanent influence was 
not impaired. And so was it now with the Lords. 
The Commons may be overborne by a dissolution, — 
the Lords by a threatened creation of peers, — ^the 
crown by withholding the supplies ; and all alike 
must bow to the popular will, when constitutionally 



The subsequent history of the Lords attests their 
Thdriii. undiminished influence since the Reform 
™™- Act of 1832. That measure unquestion- 

has given to the crown the power of disBolving, or of mafeing an nd- 
ililion to the HouEe of Lorfs, bv the exercise of the high prerogalii-e 
of crenting peere, wUiob hiiB bpen v*Bted in ihe king foi- this an well 
.'.5 Cur otier ixnDortJint purpOBOa.'— Earl Grni't CBrr..«.'4*. 
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aHy increaaed the authority of the House of Com- 
jQona. But the Lords have not shown themselvea 
less independent in their judfjment, or less free in 
their legislative action. It had previously been 
their function, not so much t-o originate legislation, 
and to direct the policy of the country, aa to con- 
trol, to amend, and to modify measures received 
from the Commons ; and in that function, they have 
since laboured with as much freedom as ever. In 
1835 and 1836, the Commons maintained that the 
principle of appropriating the surplus revenues of 
the church in Ireland, was essential to the settle- 
ment of the question of Irish tithes. Yet tlie 
Lords, by their determined resistance to this prin- 
ciple, obliged the Commons, and ministers who had 
fought their way into office by its assertion, defini- 
tively to abandon it. They exercised an uucon- 
strained judgment in their amendments to tlie 
English Municipal Reform Bill, which the Commons 
were obliged reluctantly to accept. They dealt with 
the bills for the reform of the Irish corporations, 
with equal freedom. For four sessions their amend- 
ments, — wholly inconsistent with the principles of 
legislation asserted by the Commons, — led to the 
abandonment of those measures. And at length they 
forced the Commons to accept amendments, repug- 
nant to the policy for which they had been con- 
tending. Again, they resisted, for several years, 
the removal of the Jewish disabilities, — a measure 
approved by the settled judgment of the Commons 
and the people ; and obliged the advocates of reli- 
ifious liberty to accept, at last, an \i.\i4a\!v%'ia,<A.'--V5 
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cjui promise. But these esamples of independeDce 
are thrown into the shade by their proceedings in 
]860, when, — treading upon the forbidden ground 
of taxation, they rejected a bill which the Commons 
had pasaed, — as part of the financial arrangements 
of the year, — for repealing the duties upon paper. 
The controverted question of privilege involved in 
this vote, will be touched upon hereafter ; ' bnt here 
it may be said, that the Commons have ever been 
moat jealous of their exclusive rights, in matters of 
supply and taxation -, and that their jealousy has 
been wisely respected by the Lords. But, finding a 
strong support in the Commons,— an indifferent and 
inert public opinion,— much encouragement from an 
influential portion of the press, — and a favourable 
st^te of parties, — the Lords were able to defy at 
once the government and the Commons. There 
had been times, when such defiance would have 
been resented and returned; but now the Lords, 
lightly estimating their own strength, and the 
causes by which retaliation on the part of the Com- 
mons was restrained, overruled the ministers of the 
crown and the Commons, on a question of finance ; 
and, by their single vote, continued a considerable 
tax upon the people. The most zealous champion 
of the independence of the peers, in 1832, would 
not then have counselled so hazardous an enterprise. 
Still less would he have predicted that it would be 
successfully accomplished, within thirty years after 
the passing of the Reform Act. 

• btjra. Chap. VIL 
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In abort, thougli tbe Lords wera driven, in 1832, 
from an indefensible position, wliicli they had held 
with too stubborn a persistence, they have sinca 
maintained their independence, and a proper weight 
in the legislature. It was admirably said by Lord 
Granville, on a reeent occasion : ' — ' My Lords, you 
have power, — great power, — immense power — for 
good ; but there is one power you have not ; you 
have not, more than the House of Commons,- — - 
more than the constitutional sovereigns of this 
country, — more, I will add, than tbe despotic 
sovereigus of some great empires, in civilised com- 
munities, — you have not the power of thwarting the 
national will, when properly and constitutionally 



As a legislative body, the Lords have great facilitiea 
for estimating the direction and strength of vantsee. 
public opinion. Nearly every measure has lUeLordi. 
been fully discussed, before they are called upon to 
consider it. Hence they are enabled to judge, at 
leieure, of its merits, its defects, and its popularity. 
If the people are indifferent to its merits, they can 
safely reject it altogether: if too popular, in prin- 
ciple, to be so dealt with, they may qualify, and 
perhaps neutralise it by amendments, without any 
shock to public feeliug. 

At the same time they are able, by their debates, 
to exercise an extensive influence upon the convic- 
tions of the people. Sitting like a court of review 
upon measures originating in the Lower House, they 

' nth JnT:6. 1869, on moving second readiug of IiU\i On'Miii'^'a. 
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can select from the whole armoury of debate and 
public discussion, the best arguments, and the moat 
effective appeals to enlightened minds. Nor have 
there ever been wanting, amongst their numbers, 
the first orators of their age and country. 

But with these means of influence, the political 
smiu at. weight of the House of Peers has been 
o! peer. much aifected by the passive indifference 
thfir which it ordinarily displays to the business 

weight. of legislation. The constitution of that 
assembly, and the social position of its members, 
have failed to excite the spirit and activity which 
mark a representative body. This is constantly 
made apparent by the small number of peers who 
attend its deliberations. Unless great party ques- 
tions have been under discussion, the House has 
ordinarily presented the appearance of a select com- 
mittee. Three peers may wield all the authority of 
the House. Nay, even less than tliat number are 
competent to pass or reject a law, if their unanimity 
should avert a division, or notice of their imperfect 
constitution. Many laws have, in fact, been passed 
by numbers befitting a committee, rather than the 
whole House.' That the judgment of so small a 
number should be as much respected as that of the 
large bodies of members who throng the House of 
Commons, can scarcely be expected. 

' On April 7th, 1854, the TeBtamentary Juriiidiction Bill iraa read 
a third time by a miy'orify of two in it house of twelre. On ths 25tll 
AuBUHt, ISaO, the Tpnnre and IinpcoTaraeat of Land (Ireland) Bill, 
which had oojupied weeks of discussion in the Commons, was nearly 
]uj[ bj a, dinagreemmt between the two Honses ; tlio numbers, on a 
dlviiioa, being seven and aii. See a\ao Beuilnin, BoUivai Tactiea, 
iijie/iDg-'s ecL, ii. 3U8, 
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A quorum of three, — though well suited for judi- 
cial business, and not wholly out of proportion to 
tbe entire number of its members, in the earlier 
periods of its history, — has become palpably inade- 
quate for a numerous assembly. That its members 
are not accountable to constituents, adds to their 
moral feaponsibilities ; and should suggest safeguards 
against the abuse of the great powers which the 
constitution has entrusted to them, 

The indifference of the great body of the peers to 
public business, and their scant attendance, pni,i,(n. 
by discouraging the efforts of the more able ^'^^.'* 
and ambitious men amongst them, further '"'■ 
impair the influence of the Upper House. States- 
men who have distinguished themselves in the House 
of Commons, have complained, again and again, of 
the cold apathy by which their earnest oratory has 
been checked in the more patrician assembly. The 
encouragement of nimabers, of ready sympathy, and 
of warm applause, are wanting ; and the disheartened 
orator is fain to adapt his tone to the ungenial tem- 
perament of his audience. Thus to discourage public 
spirit, and devotion to the great affairs of state, can- 
not fail to diminish the political influence of the 
House of Lords. 

The inertness of the House of I^ords has produced 
another result prejudicial to its due influ- rtfir 
euce in public affairs. It has generally loiMdem. 
yielded, with an indolent facility, to the domination 
of one or two of its own members, gifted with the 
strongest wills. Lord Tiiurlow, Lord EiVAisTi., "<!&& 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord 'L-3TiOL^%\\'at^ \».-^e. 

VOL. 1. -^ 
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Bwayed it, at different times, almost with the power 
of a dictator. Such men had acquired their activity 
and resolution in a different school from that of an 
hereditary chamber ; and where peers by hereditary 
descent, like the Earl of Derby, have exercised an 
tqual sway, they have learned how to lead and 
govern men, amidst the more stirring scenes of tha 
House of Commons. Every assembly must have its 
leaders : but the absolute surrender of its own judg- 
ment to that of a single man, — perhaps of narrow 
mind, and unworthy prejudices, — cannot fail to im- 
pair its moral influence. 

Such, then, ai^e the political position of the House 
The peqrago of Lords, and the causes of its strength and 
wiMiDiia. weakness, as a part of the legislature. The 
peerage is also to be regarded in another aspect, — 
as the head of the great community of the upper 
classes. It represents their interests, feelings, and 
aspirations. Instead of being separated from other 
ranks in digni6ed isolation, it is connected with 
them by all the ties of social life. It leads them 
in politics : in the magistracy : in local admi- 
nistration ; in works of usefulness, and charity : in 
the hunting field, the banquet, and the ball- 
room. 

The increase of the peerage has naturally ex- 
ineark- tended the social ramifications of the aris- 
''*™^^' tocracy. Six hundred families ennobled, — 
their children bearing titles of nobility, — allied by 
descent or connection with the first county families, 
and with the wealthiest commoners of other classes, — 
h&ve struck their roots £ar a,i.\i ■w\<l.e lo.^ ^ft wji.Vxrf 
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English society. In every county their influence is 
great, — in many paramount. 

The untitled landed gentry, — upheld by the COB- 
servati^e law of primogeniture, — are an Th8i„jiani 
ancient ariBtocracy in themselves ; and the b™")'- 
mam source from which the peerage has been re- 
cruited. In no other country is there such a class, 
— at once aristocratic and popular, and the bond 
of connection between the nobles and the com- 
monalty, 

Many of these have been distinguished by heredi- 
tary titles, — inferior to nobility, and con- isebatonet- 
ferring no political privileges ; yet highly ""^ 
prized aa ii social distinction. The baronetage, 
like the peerage, has been considerably increased 
diuring the last century. On the accession of George 
III,, there were about five hundred baronets;' in 
1660, they had been increased to no less than eight 
hundred and sixty,' During the sixty years of a single 
reign, the extraordinary number of four hundred 
and ninety-four baronetcies were created.^ Of these 
a large number were conferred for political services ; 
and by far the greater part are enjoyed by men of 
family and fortune. Still the taste for titles was 
difEcult to satiate. 

The ancient and honourable dignity of knighthood 

' Bfthftm'a Bsronetage. Gentl. Mag., lix. 398. 

' Viz., Bi» hnadred undaewnLy-foarbHronetB of Great Brilain, one 
hundred gnd eleven baronets of Scotland and Nora Swtia, and 
(OTentjr-flTe of Ireland. 

• This number is from 1761 to 1821 ; from a paper prepared lij 
thi' late Mr. Pulman, Clarencieun King-at-Arma. 
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was conferred unsparingly by George III. upon little 
otderjoi ™s^ f'^'' little services, until the title was 
taLghihood. ^g|j j^jgjj degraded. After the king's es- 
cape from assassination at the hands of Margaret 
Xicholaonj so many knighthoods were conferred on 
persons presenting congratulatory addresses to the 
crown, that 'a knight of Peg Nicholson's order' 
became a by-word. The degradation of knighthood 
by the indiscriminate liberality of the crown iu 
granting it, continued mitil a recent time. 

Still there were not knighthoods enough ; and in 
1783 the king instituted the Order of St. Patrick. 
Scotland had its most ancient Order of the Thistle : 
but no order of knighthood had, until that time, 
been appropriated to Ireland. The Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order of Knighthood had also been opened 
to the ambition of Englishmen ; and William IV., 
di.u'ing his reign, added to its roll a goodly company 
of English knights. 

The Order of the Bath, originally a military- 
order, was enlarged in 1815; and again in 1847, 
the queen added a civil division to the order, to 
comprise such persons as by their personal services 
to the crown, or by the performance of pubUc diitiea* 
have merited the royal favoui'.' 

Besides these several titled orders, may be noticed 
otherci»«» officers enjoying naval and military rank, 
t^'^'Si*' whose numbers were extraordinarily aug- 
cncj. mented by the long war with France, and 

by the extension of the British possessions abroad. 
Men holding high offices in the state, the church, 

' Ijeftars i'ateut, 2ith Maj, 184" ■, l^ni!iQQa-i»ixe,-o,\%!i\. 
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(lie law, the tmiveraities, and other great incorpora- 
iions, have also aasociated their powers and influence 
with thojie of the nobility. 

The continual growth and accumulation of pro- 
perty have been a source of increasing -^re^,^ 
strength to the British nobles. Wealth is, Jj™'^t 
in itself, an aristocracy. It may desire to '™™'- 
rival the nobility of a country, and e-en to detract 
from its glory. But in this land of old associations, 
it seeks only to enjoy the smiles and favours of the 
aristocracy,— craves admission to its society, — aspires 
to its connection, — and is ambitious of its dignities. 
The learned professions, commerce, manufactures, 
and public employments have created an enormous 
body of persons of independent income ; some con- 
nected with the landed gentry, others with the 
commercial classes. All these form part of the 
independent ' gentry.' They are spread over the 
fairest parts of the country; and noble cities have 
been built for their accommodation. Bath, Chelten- 
ham, Leamington, and Brighton attest their numbers 
and their opulence.' With much social influence 
and political weight, they form a strong outwork of 
the peerage, and uphold its ascendency by moral as 
well as political support. 

The professions lean, as a body, on the higher 
ranks of society. The Church is peculiarly xtepfo- 
connect«d with the landed interest. Every- '*"'""■ 
where the clergy cleave to power ; and the vast lay 
patronage vested in the proprietors of the soil, draws 
close the bond between them and the Church. The 

I Kalli has been tenned the ' Ci(j dI l.lie'E\itee--^i-cetA.CHM*>%». 
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legal and medical profcBsions, again, teing mainly 
supported by wealthy patrons, have the same poli- 
tical and social interests. 

How vast a community of rank, wealth, and 
intelligence do these several classes of society con- 
stitute I The House of Lords, in truth, is not only 
a privileged body, but a great representative insti- 
tution, — standing out as an embodiment of the 
ariiitocrutic inSneiice, and sympathies of the country. 
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In preceding chapters, the various Kources of political 
influence enjoyed hy the crown, and by the Dnfeituui- 
House of Lords, have been traced out. Homegf 
Their united powers long maintained an toiiBtruffl. 
ascendency iu the councils and government of the 
state. But great as were their own inherent powers, 
the main support of that ascendency was found 
among the representatives of the people, in the 
House of Commons. If that body had truly repre- 
sented the people, and had been faithful to its trust, 
it would have enjoyed an authority equal at least, 
if not superior, to that of the crown and the House 
of Lords combined. 

The theory of an equipoise in our legislature, 
however, had been distorted in practice; iiaaopim- 
and the House of Commons was at wiee cwsa^O'Hfc. 
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dependent and corrupt. The crown, and the domi- 
nant political families who wielded its power, 
readily commanded a majority of that assembly. 
A large proportion of the borough members were 
the nominees of peers and great landowners; or 
were mainly returned through the political interest 
of those magnates. Jilany were the nominees of the 
crown ; or owed their seats to government influence. 
Rich adventurers, — having purchased their seats of 
the proprietors, or acquired them by bribery, — 
supported the ministry of the day, for the sake of 
honours, patronage, or coiu^ favour. The county 
members were generally identified with the terri- 
torial aristocracy. The adherence of a further clasa 
was secured by places and pensions ; by shares in 
loans, lotteries, and contracta ; and even by pecu- 
niary bribes. 

The extent to which these various influences pre- 
vailed, and their effect upon the constitution of the 
legislature, are among the most instructive inquiries 
of the historian. 

The representative system bad never aimed at 
DefccUQt theoretical perfection; hut its general de- 
J^uu™ ^'g° w^s to assemble representatives from 
■'"™' the places best able to contribute aids and 
eubsidieB for tlie service of the crown. This design 
would naturally have allotted members to counties, 
cities, and boroughs, in proportion to their popu- 
lation, wealth, and prosperity ; and though rudely 
carried into effect, it formed the basis of represen- 
tation in early times. But there were few larye 
towns ■ the population was widely acatteted ■. vaduv^ 
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try was struggling with unequal success in difFerent 
places ; and oppressed burgesses, — so far from press- 
ing their fair claims to representation, — were reluc- 
tant to augment their burthens, liy returning 
members to Parliament. Places were capriciously 
selected for that honour by the crown, — and some- 
times even by the sheriff,' — and were, from time to 
time, omitted from the writs. Some small towns 
failed to keep pace with the growing prosperity of 
the coimtry, and some fell into decay ; and in the 
meantime, unrepresented villages grew into places 
of importance. Hence inequalities in the repre- 
sentation were continually increasing. They might 
have been redressed by a wise exercise of the ancient 
prerogative of creating and disfranchising boroughs ; 
but the greater part of those created between the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Charles II. were incon- 
siderable places, which afterwards became notorious 
as nomination boroughs.'' From the reign of 
Charles II., — when this prerogative was superseded, 
— the growing inequalities in the representation were 
left wholly without correction.^ 

From these causes an electoral system had be- 
come established, — wholly inconsistent with any 
rational theory of representation. Its defects, — 

' GlftQTiile'a Report*, Pref. v. 

■ One hundriHl and eighty membera wera added to Lbe Houe« of 
CoiumonB, by coyal charter, bstwean tha roigns of Henry VIII. and 
Charlea II. Glanvaie's Reports, cii. 

' la 1663, Cromwell dixfrunchisid many small boroughs, increased 
the number of county members, and entrancbiefd Manchester. Leeda. 
and Halifax,— B testimony at once to hia Btatesm unship, >ind to tha 
•nomalita of a, representntiun which were not corrooled fur neaiV-^ 

v>ta!:k, IBthDec., I6o3. 
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orif^nally great., and aggravated by time and change, 
— had attained monBtrous proportions in the niiddle 
of the last century. 

The first and moat flagrant anomaly was that 
Komina- of Domination boroughs. Some of these 
rougtB. boroughs had been, from their first crea- 
tion, too inconsiderable to aspire to independence ; 
and being without any importance of their own, 
looked up for patronage and protection to the 
crown, and to their territorial neighbours. The 
influence of the groat nobles over puch places as 
these was acknowledged and exerted so far back as 
the fifteenth century.' It was freely discussed, in 
the reign of Elizabeth ; when the House of Com- 
mons was warned, with a wise foresight, lest ' Lords' 
letters shall from henceforth bear all the sway.'* As 
the system of parliamentary government developed 
itself, such interest became more and more impor- 
tant to the nobles and great landowners, who ac- 
cordingly spared no pains to extend it ; and the 
insignificance of many of the boroughs, and a 
limited and capricious franchise, gave them too 
easy a conquest. Places like Old Sarum, with 
fewer inhabitants than an ordinary hamlet, avow- 
edly returned the nominees of their proprietors.* 
In other boroughs of more pretensions in respect of 
population and property, the number of inhabitants 
enjoying the franchise was so limited, as to bring the 



' PflBton Letters, ii. 103. 

' DebiiM an [he Bill for the validity of burgessoa ui 

ml, 1471: D'Ewea Joarn., 16R-171. 

■ Pari. Ketwn, Sees. 1831-32, No. 83. 
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representation under the patronage of one or more 
persons of local or municipal influence. 

Not only were the electors few in number : but 
partial and uncertain rights of election tj^^diis 
prevailed in different boroughs. The com- riji,!,™,'*^ 
mon law right of election was in the in- '^''"^'''"'■ 
habitant householders resident within the borough ; ' 
but, in a large proportion of the boroughs, peculiar 
customs prevailed, by which this hberal franchise 
was restrained. In some, indeed, popular rights 
were enjoyed by custom ; and all inhabitants paying 
' scot and lot,' — or parish rates, — or all ' potwallers,' 
— being persons furnishing their own diet, whether 
householders or lodgers, — were entitled to vote. In 
others, none but those holding lands by burgage- 
t«nuTe had the right of voting : in several, none 
but those enjoying corporate rights by royal charter. 
In many, these different rights were combined, or 
qualilied by exceptional conditions. 

Eights of election, so uncertain and confused, were 
founded upon the last determinations of aiaHMof 
the House of Commons, which, — however tennLn«i mj 
capricious, and devoid of settled princi- conimous. 
pies, — had a general tendency to restrict the ancient 
fi'anchise, and to vest it in a more limited mamber 
of persons.* 

In some of the corporate towns the inhabitants 
paying scot and lot, and freemen, were admitted to 

■ Com, Dig., IT. 288. QlanTille's ReporU. 

' Glanville's Reportu ; DetermioationB of the Honse of Commons 
coDCPrniDg Elections, 8fo., 1780; InCrodiiction to Mi-reweCher and 
Stephens, Hiatorr of Boroughs; Male's Electiaa Idiw, 2B», 117: 
Lu jen' Election Bepocts, iiA. 
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vote ; in some, the freemen only : and in many, none 
but the governing body of the corporation. At 
Buckingham, and at Bewdley, the right of election 
was confined to the bailiff and twelve burgesses : 
at Bath, to the mayor, ten aldermen, and twenty- 
four common- council men : at Salisbury, to the mayor 
and corporation, consisting of fifty-six persons. And 
where more popular rights of election were acknow- 
ledged, there were often very few inhabitants to 
esercise them. Gatton enjoyed a liberal franchise; 
all freeholders and inhabitants paying scot and lot 
were entitled to vote, but they only amounted to 
seven. At Tavistock, all freeholders rejoiced in the 
franchise, but there were only ten. At St. Michael, 
all inhabitants paying scot and lot were electors, but 
there were only seven.' 

In 1793, the Society of the Friends of the Peo- 
Mnmiier ot pie Were prepared to prove that in England 
rougiiB. and Wales seventy members were returned 
by thirty-five places, in which there were scarcely 
any electors at all ; that ninety members were 
returned by forty-six places with less than fifty 
electors ; and thirty-seven members by nineteen 
places, having not more than one hundred electors.' 
Such places were returning members, while Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Manchester were unrepresented ; 
and their pretended representatives were the no- 
minees of peers and other wealthy patrons, and 
voted at their bidding.' No abuse was more flagrant 
■ Pari. Eetarn, Sess. 1831-2, No. 93. 
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than the direct control of peers, over the constitu- 
tion of th& Lower HoiMe. The Duke of Norfolk 
was represented by eleven members ; Lord Lonsdale 
by nine; Lord Darlington by seven; the Duke of 
Rutland, the Marquess of Buckingham, and Lord 
Carrington, each by six.' Seats were held, in both 
Houses alike, by hereditary right. 

Where the number of electors in a borough was 
sufficient to ensure their independence, in 5^1*17 st 
the exercise of the franchise, they were ''''^"™^' 
soon taught that tlieir votes would command a price ; 
and thus, where nomination ceased, the influence of 
bribery commenced, 

Bribery at elections has long been acknowledged 
as one of the most shameful evils of our constitutional 
government. Though not wholly unknown in earlier 
times, it appears, — like too many other forms of 
corruption, — to have first become a systematic abuse 
in the reign of Charles IL' The Revolution, by 
increasing the power of the House of Commons, 
served to enlarge the field of bribery at elections. 
As an example of the extent to which this practice 
prevailed, it was alleged that at the Westminster 
election, in 1695, Sir Walter Clarges, an unsuccessful 
candidate, expended 2,000^. in bribery in the course 
of a few hours.* 

These notorious scandals led to the passing of the 
Act 7 William III. c. 4. Bribery had already been 



' Oliltield's Rppresentntive Hist., T 
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recognised as an offence, by the common law;' 
The Brihwj aiid had been condemned by resolutions of 
h™ m, the House of Commons : ' but this was the 
first statute to restrain and punish it. This necessary 
measure, however, was designed rather to discourage 
the intrusion of rich strangers into the political 
preserves of the landowners, than for the general 
repression of bribery. It seems to have had littla 
effect ; for Davenant, writing soon afterwards, spoke 
of ' utter strangers making a progress through Eng- 
land, endeavoiu'ing by very large sums of money to 
get themselves elected. It is said there were known 
brokers who have tried to stock-job elections upon 
the exchange ; and that for many boroughs them 
was a stated price.'* An act of parliament was not 
likely to touch the causes of such corruption. The 
increasing commerce of the country had brought 
forward new classes of men, who supplied their want 
of local connections by the unscrupidous use of 
riches. Political morality may be elevated by ex- 
tended liberties : but bribery has everywhere been 
the vice of growing wealth.* 



' Burr,, iii, 1235, 13B8 ; Dougl., iv. 294; MaVs Election Law, 
33B--31d. 

' Com. Joucn., ii. 411, 517. 

■ Essay on tlie Balance of Power; DttTPnanl.'s Works, iii. 328,338. 
See also Pamphlela, ■ Freehnlder'a Plea against Stock-jobbing Eleo- 
tioQE of PHcliament Men ; ' ' Conei Jerationa upon Corrupt ELectioDS 
of Members to serve in i^rliament,' 3701. 

' ' The effect prodnced by the rapid increase in wealth opon poli- 
tical morality [in Romel is proved by the frequent lan-s against 
bribery at eleetioas, which may be dated from the year 181 B.C. lu 
that veHT it was enacted that anyone tnund guilty of ueiug bribery 
to gam Ti<teB shonld be declared incapable of becoming a caadidats 
foi' the neit ttn yeurs.'— Dr. LiddeWs HUt. of R^me. These Ian 
STB eBianemted in Colquhoua'n Rumaa Ci\\\.l*,f,%'i.V«.. Vn'^vta^w 
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The prizes to be secured through eeats in Parlia- 
Diont, during the corrupt administrations of Walpole 
and Pelham, fiu'ther encouraged the system of 
brihery ; and early in the reign of George III, its 
notoriety became a public scandal. 

The very first election of this reign, in 1761, was 
signalised by unusual excesses. Never (jon^njidji^ 
perhaps had bribery been resorted to with ""'' '" ''*'* 
flo much profusion.' One class of candidates, now 
lapidly increasing, consisted of men who The-ira. 
had amassed fortunes in the East and West '"'*■' 
Indies,and were commonly distinguished as ' Nabobs.' 
Their ambition led them t-o aspire to a place in the 
legislature; — their great wealth gave them the 
means of bribery ; and the scenes in which they had 
studied politics, made them unscrupulous in corrup- 
tion. A seat in Parliament was for sale, like an 
estate; and they bought it, without hesitation or 
misgiving. Speaking of this class, Lord Chatham 
said : ' without connections, without any natural 
interest in the soil, the importers of foreign gold 
have forced their way Into Parliament, by such a 
torrent of corruption as no private hereditary fortune 
could resist.' ' 

To the landed gentry they have long since been 
obnoxious. A country squire, whatever hia local in- 
fluence, was overborne by the profusion of wealthy 
strangers. Even a powerful noble was no match for 

and Amsrica, bribei^ bas been practised apon leprcsentativea ratbor 
lliiin electors.— B« IbcqaeiiiU, I 264, fiic 

' 'B<ith the Court Hnd pitrticulurs wont greater leo^lhs tbsn in 
■o; preradinp: timra. In trutb. the comiptioti of electors mA, if not 
eacfeded, Umt nf cnndidiitp*.' — IValp. Mem.. '\. 41, 

' Jan. 112nd, 1770. PMrLHiBt.,i\i.l5a. 
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men, who brought to the contest the ' wealth of the 
Indies.' Nor wore they regarded with much favour 
by the leaders of parties : for men who had bought 
their Beats, — and paid dearly for them, — owed no 
allegiance to political patrons. Free from party 
connections, they sought admission into Parhament, 
not BO much with a view to a political career, as tri 
serve mere personal ends, — to forward commercial 
speculations, to extend their connections, and to 
gratify their social aspirations. But their inde- 
pendence and ambition well fitted them for the 
service of the court. The king was struggling to 
disengage himself from the domination of party 
leaders ; and here were the very men he needed, — 
without party ties or political prepossessions, — 
daily increasing in numbers and influence, — and 
easily attracted to his interests by the hope of those 
rewards which are most coveted by the wealthy. 
They soon ranged themselves among the king's 
friends ; and thus the court policy, — which was 
otherwise subversive of freedom, — became associated 
with parliamentary corruption. 

The scandals of the election of 1761 led to the 
BriiBry Act Passing of an act in the following year, by 
ofiisi. ivhich pecuniary penalties were first im- 
posed for the offence of bribery,' But the evil 
which it sought to correct, still continued without a 
check. 

Where the return of members was left to a small, 

Eaiaot ^^ independent body of electors, their in- 

boroughs. dividual votes were secured by bribery; 

' 2 Geo. Ill, c. at. 

i fc \ 
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and when it rested with proprietors or corporation a, 
the Beat was purchased outright. The sale of 
boroughs, — au abuse of Bome antiquity,' — and often 
practised since the time of Charles II., — became, at 
the commencement of this reign, a general and no- 
torious system. The right of property in boroughs 
ivas acknowledged, and capable of sale or transfer, 
like any other property. In 1766, Lord Hertford 
prevailed upon Lord Chatham's ministry to transfer 
to him the borough of Orford, which belonged to 
the crown," And Sudbury, infamous for its cor- 
ruption until its ultimate disfranchisement,^ publicly 
advertised itself for sale.* 

If a seat occupied by any member happened to be 
required by the government, for some other candi- 
date, he was bought out, at a price agreed upon 
l^tween them. Thus in 1764, we find Lord Ches- 
terfield advising bis son upon the best means of 
securing 1,000J. for the surrender of his seat, which 
had cost him 2,000^. at the beginning of the Parlia- 
ment,' 

The general election of 1768 wasat least as corrupt 
as that of 1761, and the sale of seats more onKmi 
open and undisguised. They were bought I'M- 
by the Treasury,* by great nobles for their clients, 
by speculators, and by gentlemen for whom there 

' In 1671, iho borough of Westburj was fined by the Honse of 
Corainona for receiving u bribe of U. \ and the major was ordered to 
refund the money. — Com. Jouim., i, 88. 

I Walpole'e Mem., ii. 361. 

' 7 & 8 Vict., c. B3. 

• Walpole-B Mem., i. 42. 

' Oct. 19th, 17G4. Letters of Lord CheBterfield to hii 8t>ii, <n. 

■'aud. Bf^. J76S, p. 78. 

FOi. I. 2 
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waa uo other way into Parliament. Some of thfi 
ca^es were eo flagrant aa to shock even the moral 
Eentiments of that time. The corporation of Oxford 
being heavily , embarrassed, offered again to retiim 
their members, Sir Thomas Stapylton and Mr. Lee, 
on payment of their bond debts, amounting to 
5,670f. These gentlemen refused the offer, aayin^ 
that as they did not intend to sell the corporation, 
they could not afford to buy them ; and brought 
the matter before the House of Comniona. The 
mayor and ten of the aldermen were committed to 
Newgate ; but after a short imprisonment, were dis- 
cbarged with a reprimand from the Speaker. Not 
discouraged, however, by their imprisonment, they 
completed, in Newgate, a bargain wliich they had 
already commenced ; and sold the representation of 
their city to the Duke of Marlborough and the Earl 
of Abingdon. Meanwhile the town clerk carried off 
the books of the corporation which contained evi- 
dence of the bargain ; and the business was laughed 
at and forgotten.' 

For the borough of Poole there were three can- 
didates. Mauger, the successful candidate, pro- 
mised the corporation 1,000^., to be applied to 
public purposes, if he should be elected ; Gulston 
made them a present of 750^, as a mark of gratitude 
for the election of his father ou a former occasion ; 
and Calcraft appears to have vainly tempted them 
with the more liberal offer of l,500i. The election 
was declared void.' 
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The representation of the borough of Ludgershall 
was sold for 9,(K)0J. by its owner, the celebrat-ed 
George Selwyn; and the genera] price of boroiighs 
was said to be raised at that time, from 2,500^. to 
4,000^, or 5,000;., by the competition of the East and 
West Indiana,' It was notorious at the time, that 
agents or ' borough-brokers' were commissioned by 
some of the smaller boroughs to offer them to the 
liighest bidder. Two of these, Reynolds and Hickey, 
were taken into custody, by order of the House ; 
and some others were sent to Newgate.' While 
some borougha were thus sold in the gross, the 
electors were purchased elsewhere by the most lavish 
bribery. The contest for the borough of North- 
ampton was stated to have cost the candidates ' at 
least 30,000i a side.'* Nay, Lord Spencer is said 
to have spent the incredible sum of 70,000i. in con- 
testing this borough, and in the proceedings upon 
an election petition which ensued.* 

In 1771, the systematic bribery which had long 
prevailed at New Shoreham was exposed New 
by an election committee — the first ap- c»se, vm. 
pointed under the Grenville Act.' It appeared that 
a corrupt association, comprising the majority of the 
electors, and calling itself the ' Christian Club,' had, 
under the guise of charity, been in the habit of sell- 
ing the borough to the highest bidder, and dividing 



k 



' Lettera of Lord Chpsterfleld to hii Son, Dec. ISth, 1767 ; April 
ISlh, 1768, iv. 209. 274. 
' Walpole'a Mem., iii. 157. 

' LnnfCheiterfieldtohie Son, April 12th, 1768. ^'i Tl^. 
< W'slpoU's Mpm.p iJL. 1S8, m, by Sir B. \jt MjirtVauv, 
' i:»Teaiiah Deb., i. 191. 
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the spoil amongst its members. Tbev ail fearlessly 
took the bribery oath, as the bargain had been made 
by a committee of their club, who abstained from 
voting ; and the money was not distributed till 
after the election. But the returning officer, haviug 
l>een himself a member of the society, and knowing 
all the electors who belonged to it, bad rejected 
their votes. This case was too gross to be lightly 
treated; and an act was passed to disfranchise the 
memberp of the club, eightynane in number, and to 
admit to the franchise all the forty shilling free- 
holders of the Rape of Bramber. An address waa 
also voted to prosecute the five members of the 
committee for a corrupt conspiracy.' 

In 1775, bribery waa proved to have prevailed so 
Hinaon sna widely and shamelessly at Hindon, that an 

BbafttsbuiT 

casM. election committee recommended the dis- 

franchisement of the borough;' and at Shaftesbury 
the same abuse was no less notorious.^ 

In 1782, the universal corruption of the electors 
crii^usda "^ Cricklade was exposed before an election 
"** committee. It appeared that out of two 

hundred and forty voters, eighty-three had already 
been convicted of bribery ; and that actions were 
pending against forty-three others.' A bill was ac- 
cordingly brought in, to extend the franchise to all 
the freeholders of the adjoining hundreds. Even 
this moderate measure encountered much opposition, 
— especially in the Lords, where Lord Mansfield and 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow fought stoutly for the 

' Com. Toiirn., xxiiii. 69, 102, ITS ; H &eo. III. <•. 53. 

• Com. Jnurn., iixv. lift. ' 11U.,^\\. 

• Pari. Hist., iiii. lO'iT, H81, 14S&. 
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iiorrupt ele*itors. Though the bill did not seek to 
disfranchise a single person, it was termed a bill 
of pains and penalties, and counsel were heard 
against it. Eut the cause of the electors, even with 
Buch supporters, was too had to be defended ; and 
the hill was passed.' 

There can be little doubt that the king himself 
was cognisant of the bribery which, at this Bribcrr 
period, was Bystematically used to secure bj the King. 
Parliamentary support. Nay, more, he person- 
ally advised and recommended it. Writing to Lord 
North, 16th October, 1779, he said: 'If the Duke 
of Northumberland requires some gold pills for 
the election, it would be wrong not to satisfy 
him.'!" 

As these expenses were paid out of the king's civil 
list, his Majesty, however earnest in the cause, found 
Ihem a hea^y bui'then upon his resources. Writing 
to Lord North pn the 18th April, 1782, be said: 'As 
to the immense expense of the general election, it 
has quite surprised me ; the sum is at least double 
of what was expended on any other general election 
since I came to the throne.'' And Lord North, in 
excusing himself for this heavy outlay, entered into 
some curious details, illustrative of the part which 
the king and himself had taken in various elections- 
He said: 'If Lord North had thought that the expense 
attending elections and re-elections in the years 1779, 
1780, and 1781, would have amounted to 72,OO0i., 

' 22 Geo. III. c. 31. 

' King's Leltora to Locd North; Lord Broiiglmra's Works, iii. 
laT, 138. 
» Conr. of Geo 111 Tith Lord tiDrtb, V\. Wi. 
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lie certainly would not have advised his Majesty hi 

have embarked in any such expense.' And he pro- 
ceeded to espl.iin the reasons whieh had induced him 
to spend 5,000Z. at Bristol, 8,000i. at Westminster, 
4,000i. in Surrey, 4,000^ in the city of London, and 
how the last general election had altogether cost the 
crown 50,000^., as well as certain pensions,' 

When the disgraceful traffic in boroiiglis was ex« 
AtuanpM posed in the House of Commons, before the 
coniipdon, general election of 1768, Alderman Beck- 
\i\A-\im. ^^j.^ brought in a hill requiring an oath to 
lie taken by every member, that he had not been 
concerned in any bribery. According to Horace 
Walpole, the country gentlemen were favourable to 
this bill, as a protection against 'great lords, Nabobs, 
commissaries, and West Indians:" but the extreme 
stringency of the oath, which was represented as an 
incitement to perjury, — a jealousy lest, under some 
of the provisions of the bill, the privileges of the 
House should be submitted to the courts of law, — 
aud above all, a disinclination to deal hardly with 
practices, which all had been concerned in, had pro- 
fited by, or connived at, — ultimately secured ita 
rejection. Again, in 1782 and 1783, Lord Mahon 
vainly proposed bills to prevent bribery and expenses 
at elections. In 1786, he brought in a bill for the 
improvement of county elections, which was sup- 
ported by Mr. Pitt, and passed by the Commons, but 
rejected by the Lords.' The same evil practices con- 

' Corr. of Geo. III. with Lord North, ii. 42*. See also Lord 
Stanhops'a Life of Pitl, iii., App. p. li.; Sir G. Lewis's LelttrB. 41 1. 
' WHip. Mem., iii. 153. 157. 160. 

' IVrHMU'H Mem., iii. 136; Lord SteuVio'pe'* ■U^n.^"?\'ix,i..1'»'k 
B>rilJ8PoL Papers, i(. 5Vi-, 'WvWjeilDtoea'Uie.i.WV 
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tinned, — unchecked by legislation, connived at by 
BtateBmen, and tolerated by public opinion. 

The syatem of purchasing seats in the House of 
Commons, however indefensible in princi- sbib m 
pie, was at least preferable to the general ub™- 
corruption of electors, and in some respects, to the 
more prevalent practice of nomination. To buy a 
Beat in Parliament was often the only means, by 
which an independent member could gain admission 
to the House of Commons. If he accepted a seat 
from a patron, his independence was compromised : 
but if he acquired a seat by purchase, he was free to 
vote according to his own opinions and conscience. 
Thus, we find Sir Samuel Romilly, — the most pure 
and virtuous of public men, — who had declined ore 
seat from the favour of the Prince of Wales,' justi- 
fying the purchase of another, for the sake of his 
own independence, and the public interests. Writing 
in September, 1805, he says : 'As long as burgage- 
tenure representatives are only of two descriptions, 
— they who buy their seats, and they who discharge 
the most sacred of trusts at the pleasure, and almost 
as the servants of another, — surely there can be no 
doubt in which class a man would choose to enrol 
himself; and one who should carry his notions of 
purity so far, that, thinking he possessed the means 
of rendering service to his country, he would yec 
rather seclude himself altogether from Parliament, 
than get into it by such a violation of the theory 
of the constitution, must be under the dominion of 
a species of moral superstition which must wholly 

' iiomilljB LifB,Vi. V\* V1U. 
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disqualify him for the discharge of any public 
duties." 

The extent to which the sale of seats prevailed, 
and its influence over the composition of the House 
of Comraons, may also be exemplified from the diary 
of Sir Siimuel Romilly, in 1807. Thus he writes. 
' Tiemey, who manages this business for the ftiendB 
of the late administration, assures me that he can 
liear of no seats to be disposed of. After a Parlia- 
ment which had lived little more than four months, 
one would naturally suppose that those seats which 
are regularly sold by the proprietors of them, would 
be very cheap : they are, however, in fact, sold now 
at a higher price than was ever given for them be- 
fore. Tierney tells me that he has offered 10,000^. 
for the two seats of Westbury, the property of the 
lat« Lord Abingdon, and which are to be made the 
most of by trustees for creditors, and has met with 
a refusal. 6,000^. and 5,500^. have been given for 
seats, with no stipulation as to time, or against the 
event of a speedy dissolution by the king's death, or 
by any change of administration. The truth is, that 
the new ministers have bought up all the seats that 
were to be disposed of, and at any prices. Amongst 

others, Sir C. H , the great dealer in boroughs, 

has sold all he bad to ministers. With what money 
all this is done I know not, but it is supposed that 
the king, who has greatly at heart to preserve this 
new administration, the favourite objects of his 
choice, has advanced a very large sum out of hi§ 
privy purse. 

' Diavy, L\tB,u. 111. 
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' This buying of aeata is detestable ; and yet it ia 
almost the only way in which one in my situation, 
who is resolved to be an independent man, can get 
into Parliament, To come in by a popular eleetion, 
in the present state of the representation, is quite 
impossible ; to be placed there by some great lord, 
and to vote aa he shall direct, is to be in a state of 
complete dependence; and nothing hardly remains 
but to owe a seat to the sacrifice of a part of one's 
fortune. It is true, that many mpn who buy seats 
do it aa a matter of pecuniary speculation, as a pro- 
fitable way of employing their money: they carry 
on a political trade ; they buy their seats and sell 
their votes.'' He afterwards bought his seat for 
Horsham of the Duke of Norfolk, for 2,000/. » 

So regular was the mai'ket for seats, that where it 
was inconvenient to candidates to pay down Annnai 
the purchase-money, they were accommo- "Mmn 
dated by its commutation into an annual '°^"''' 
rent. It was the sole redeeming quality of tbid 
traffic, that boroughs were generally disposed of to 
persons professing the same political opinions as the 
proprietors.^ These nominees were unknown to 

■ Romillv'B Life, ii. 200-201. 

•Lord Palroereton, in bia Dinry, Not. 1806, writeB:-' Fltz- 
EarriB and I paid each \.5Wl. for lbs pleosDie of Bitting under the 
gnllery fur a week, in oar capnciCy of petitioners.' At tbe diasolu- 
tinn ve 'rejoiced in our good fortune at not haring puid 5,000', 
(which would have been iuprice) for a three monthi'goBt.'—^uiiwr'B 
life of PalmiTstm, i. IP. 

* Eomilly's Life, ii. 202, Sometimes differences of opinion were 
appraised at a money Tains. At Petentfleld, for eiiimple, a candi- 
date, by paying guineas iastaad of pounds, oTBrcame the pnjprietur'a 
repugaaiice to his politics. — Ftub% priviUe uifermaliwt. 
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their constituents, and were sometimes under an en- 
gagement not to make their acquaintance.' 

The practice of aelling and letting seats, by whidi 
Eaieoi ministers themselves were sometimes com- 

nnLiiied promised,' at last become bo notorious, that 
iBus. it could no longer be openly tolerated by 

Parliament. In 1809, Mr. Ciurwen brought in a bill 
to prevent the obtaining of seats in Parliament by 
corrupt practices, which, after much discussion in 
both Houses, he succeeded in passing. It imposed 
heavy penalties upon corrupt agreements for the 
return of members, whether for money, office, or 
other consideration ; and in the case of the person 
returned, added the forfeiture of bis seat.' 

But notwithstanding these penalties, the sale of 
This Art seats, — if no longer so open and avowed, — 
live. continued to be carried on by private ar- 

rangement, so long as nomination boroughs were suf- 
fered to exist, as one of the anomalies of our repre- 
sentative system. The representation of Hastings, 
being vested in a close corporation, was regularly 
sold, until the reform act had enlarged the fran- 
chise, for 6,000i.* And until 1832, an extensive 
sale of similar boroughs continued to be negotiated 

' ' I camfl into Parliament for Newtown, in the Isle of Wight, a 
borough of Sic Leonard Holmes'. One condition cequirfd was, that 
I would never, even foi tbe electiaa, set foot in the place. Sojealuns 
was the patrun lest uny attrmpt aliould be made to get u new interest 
in the borough.'— Lord Palmaratoa'a Diapv, May, 1807 i Buimn-'t 
Life, i. 23. 

' See eases of LorI CUncartj and Air. Quentin Dick, in tBOS; 
Hans, Deb., let Ser., liv. 218,486; RomiUj'a Life, ii. 28U; Lord 
Colchenler'a Diary, ji. 16S, 179. 

■ 40 Geo. in. 0.118; Hans. Deb.. liv. 354, 617. 837, 1Q32, &e. 
Loni Colcheater'B Diarj', ii. 186, 170-193. 

* J^m priyate intortnauon. Sub a\i!0 Lord Broiigharal s L;je,\i.tU 
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by the Secretary to the Treasury, by the ' whippers- 
in ' of the opposition, and by proprietors and close 
corporations. So long as any boroughs remained, 
which could be bought and sold, the market was 
well supplied with buyers and sellers. 

Boroughs whose members were nominated, as to 
an oflfice, and boroughs bought in the open omEni. 
market, or corrupted by lavish bribery, flnenoein 
could not pretend to popular election. The imrragha. 
members for such places were independent of the 
people, whom they professed to represent. But 
there were populous places, thriving ports, and 
manufacturing towns, whence representatives, freely 
chosen, might have been expected to find their way 
into the House of Commons. But these very places 
were the favourite resort of the goverament candi- 
dates. The seven years' war had increased the 
national debt, and the taxation of the country. The 
number of officers employed in the collection of the 
revenue was consequently augment-ed. As servants 
of the government, their votes were secured for the 
ministerial candidates. It was quite understood to 
be a part of their duty, to vote for any candidate 
who hoisted the colours of the minister of the day ; 
and their number was the greatest, precisely where 
they were most needed by the government. The 
smaller boroughs were already secured by purchase, 
or overwhelming local interest : but the cities and 
ports had some pretensions to independence. Here, 
however, troops of petty officers of customs and 
excise were driven to the poll, and,— supported 
by venal freemen, — overpoweYfei IVfe \-ai.^Y'*'^^'='*-^ 
eleiitoea. 
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lu 1768, Mr. Dowdeswelt had in vain endeavoured 
BfTsnue to insert a clause in Alderman Beckford'a 
(ranchiwi. bribery bill, for the disqualification of re- 
venue officers. In 1770, he proposed a bill to dis- 
qualify these officers from voting at elections, and 
was supported by Mr. Grenville. It was urged, how- 
ever, that they were already prohibited from inter- 
fering at elections, though not from voting ; and 
that no further restraint could reasonably be re- 
quired. But, in truth, the ministry of Lord North 
were little disposed to surrender so important a 
source of influence, and the bill was accordingly 




The measure, however, was merely postponed for 
a time. The dangerous policy of the court, under 
I^ord North, — and its struggle to rule by preroga- 
tive and influence, — convinced all liberal statesmen 
of the necessity of protecting public liberty, by 
more efl^ectual safeguEirds. Meanwhile the diaastroua 
American war further aggravated the evils of taxes, 
and tax-collectors. 

In 1780, a bill to disqualify revenue officers was 
proposed by Mr. Crewe, and though rejected on the 
second reading, it met with much more support than 
Mr. Dowdeswell's previous measure.^ It was a^in 
brought forward in 1781, with less success than in 
the previous year.' But the time was now at hand, 
when a determined assault was contemplated upon 
the influence of the crown; and in 1782, the dia- 

> B; a. majority of 2S8 to IBS ; ForL Hist, x\-i, S34 ; Cavendiiti 
Drb„ i. 442. 

' The numbers were 22* to IBS ; Pari. Hist., ixi. i03. 
• The nuDibew being 133 W 86, E4.tVH\BV,.xii..\'i*%. 
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qiiali filiation of revenue officers, — which had hitherto 
been an opposition measure, — was proposed by the 
ministry of Lord Rockingham. Ita imperative 
necessity was proved by Lord Rockingham himself, 
who stated that seventy electiona chiefly depended 
on the votes of these officers ; and that eleven thou- 
Band five hundred officers of customs and excise were 
electors.' In one borough, he said that one hundred 
and twenty out of the five hundred voters had ob- 
tained revenue appointments, through the influence 
of a single person. 

This necessary measure was now carried through 
both Houses, by large majorities, though not with- 
out remonstrances against its principle, especially 
from Lord Mansfield. It is not to be denied that 
the disqualification of any class of men is, abstract- 
edly, opposed to liberty, and an illiberal principle 
of legislation ; but here was a gross constitutional 
abuse requiring correction ; and though many voters 
were deprived of the rights of citizenship, — these 
rights could not be freely exercised, and were sacri- 
ficed in order to protect the general liberties of the 
people. Had there been a franchise so extensive as 
to leave the general body of electors free to vote, 
without being overborne by the servants of the 
crown, it would have been difficult to justify the 
policy of disfranchisement.* But with a franchise 
EMj restricted that the electors were controlled by the 

' Jans 3ra, 1782 ; Pari. Hist., nii. B5. 

' Itils principle has aiDoe bpen recognised by thnLeKislstDre; and 
in 1S68, the repeal of this disqnaliflcBtiai] accoiBpanitd the mtendil 
Franchises of that time— 31 & 32 Vict, c. 73, I9'i -.Kaa*. tic'o.,T>^ 
Srr., \S&2, Ac ; 37 6 3S Vict. c. 1%. 
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crown, in the choice of their representatives, the 
measure was necessary in the interests of freedom. 

Such being the dependence and corruption of the 
VMations smaller boroughs, — -and such the govem- 
pSp^^ ment influence in many of the larger towns, 
" '"■ — there were still a few great cities, with 

popular rights of election, whose inhabitants neither 
landowners nor government could control, and which 
were beyond the influence of corruption. Here, at 
least, there might have been a free expression of 
public opinion. But such were the vices of the 
laws which formerly regulated elections — lawa not 
designed for the protection of the franchise, — that a 
popular candidate, with a majority of votes, might 
be met by obstacles so vexatious and oppressive, as 
to debar him from the free suffrage of the electors. 
If not defeated at the poll, by riots and open vio- 
lence, — or defrauded of his votes, by the partiality 
of the returning officer, or the factious manceuvrea 
of his opponents, — he was ruined by the extravagant 
costs of his victory. The poll was liable to be kept 
open for forty days, entailing an enormous expense 
Qpon the candidates, and prolific of bribery, treating, 
and riots. During this period, the public houses 
were thrown open ; and drunkenness and disorder 
prevailed in the streets, and at the hustings. Bands 
of hired rufhans, — armed with bludgeons, and in- 
flamed bydrink, — paraded the public thoroughfares, 
intimidating voters, and resisting their access to the 
polling places. Candidates assailed with offensive, 
and often dangerous missiles, braved the penalties of 
the l>i)\t)Tj ; while their supporters were exposed to 
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the fury of a drunken mob. Even now, a contested 
election, which lasts but a day, is often a reproach to 
a civilised people. What then must it have been 
before any of its worst vices had been controlled, 
and when it continued for upwards of a month ? j 

The most conspicuous example of all the abuses 
of which the old electoral system was capa- we-tmin. 
ble, was that of the Westminster election, "ou, it84. 
in 1784. Mr. Fox had incurred the violent resen1> 
ment of the government, by his recent opposition to 
Mr. Pitt, and the com^ party. It had been deter- 
mined, that all the members who had supported the 
coalition should be opposed, at the general election ; 
and Mr. Fox, their ablest leader, was the foremost 
man to be assailed. The election, — disgraced 
throughout by scenes of drunkenness, tumult, and 
violence,' — and by the coarsest libels and lam- 
poons, — was continued for forty days. When the 
poll was closed, Mr. Fox was in a majority of two 
hundred and thirty-six above Sir Cecil Wray, one 
of the court candidates. But he was now robbed of 
the fruits of his victory by the High Bailitf, who 
withheld his return, and commenced a scrutiny into 
the votes. By withholding the return, after the day 
on which the writ was returnable, he denied the 
successful candidate his right to sit in Parliament ; 
and anticipated the jurisdiction of the House of 
Commons, by which court alone, the validity of the 
election could then properly be determined. This 

' In one of the brawls which aroBe dm 
kiUi'ci, whoBB death waa charged BgHinst 
FoiB part^, bul they were 4iil aciiuilled. 
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.mwarrantalile proceeding would have excluded Mr, 
Fos from his rightful place in Parliament : but he 
had already been returned for Kirkwall, and took 
his seat, at the commencement of the session. 

Apart from the vexation and injustice to which 
Mr. Fos had been exposed, the expense of the 
scrutiny was estimated at 18,0001. In vain his 
friends endeavoured to induce the House of Com- 
mons to order the High Bailiff to make an imme 
diate return. That ofEcer was upheld by Mr. Pitt, 
who was followed, at first, by a large majority. Mr. 
Fox, in his bitterness, exclaimed : ' I have no reason 
to expect indulgence : nor do I know that I shall 
meet with bare justice m this House.' As no return 
had been made, which could be submitted to the 
adjudication of an election committee, Mr. Fox was 
at the mercy of a hostile majority of the House. 
The High Bailiff was, indeed, directed to proceed 
with the scrutiny, with all practicable despatch : 
but at the commencement of the following session, — 
when the scrutiny had been proceeding for eight 
months, — it had only been completed in a single 
parish ; and had but slightly affected the relative 
position of the candidates. Notwithstanding this 
exposure of the monstrous injustice of the scrutiny, 
Mr. Pitt still resisted a motion for directing the 
High Bailiff to make an immediate return. But, — 
blindly as he had hitherto been followed, — such was 
the iniquity of the cause which he persisted in sup- 
porting, that all bis influence failed in commanding 
a larger majority than nine ; and on the 3rd of 
Miucb, he was defeated by a raaiiiiit^ nt thirtY- 
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eight.' The miiiial«r was justly punished for his 
ungenerous conduct to an opponent, and for hin 
contempt of the law, — indignantly ascribed by Mr. 
Fox, to ' the malignant wish of gratifying an inor- 
dinate and implacable spirit of resentment.'' But 
a system which had thus placed a popular candi- 
date,— in one of the first cities of the kingdom, — at 
the mercy of factious violence, and ministerial op- 
pression, was a flagrant outrt^ iipon the principles 
of freedom, Pwliament further marked its reproi- 
bation of such proceedings, by limiting every poll 
to fifteen days, and closing a scrutiny six days 
before the day on which the writ was returnable.* 

In the counties, the fi-anchise was more free iind 
liberal, than in the majority of cities and Territonai 
boroughs. All forty-shilling freeholders inconmi™. 
were entitled to vote ; and in this class were com- 
prised the country gentlemen, and independent 
yeomanry of England. Hence the coimty consti- 
tuencies were at once the most numerous, the most 
responsible, and the least corrupt. They repre- 
■ sented public opinion more faithfully than other 
electoral bodies ; and, on many occasions, had great 
weight in advancing a popular cause. Such were 
their respectability and public spirit, that most of 
the earlier schemes of parliamentary reform con- 
templated the disfranchisement of boroughs, and 

' B7 162 Bguinst 121; Anu. Res„ 1784, xitIi. 180; Adolphiu'i 

Hiat., IT. 115-nH. les. 

' Pari Hiat,, siir. 8»8, 843, 9*6 ; Jbid., xiv. 3 ; Tomlinp's Lif* o£ 
Pitt, i. 542 ; U. 7. 24, &r. ; Ixini J. Riianell's Life of Foi, ii. m ; 
Lord Staiihow'H I.iff of Pitt, i. 207-211,2^3. 

' as Geo. 111. c. 84. 
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t.he siiuple addition of membere to the coimties. 

But notwithstanding their unqueetionable merits, 
the county electors were peculiarly exposed to the 
influence of the great nobles, who held nearly a 
feudal sway. Illustrious ancestry, vast. possesBions, 
high offices, distinguished political services and 
connections, placed them at the head of the society 
iif their several counties ; and local influence, and 
the innate respect for aristocracy which aniioates 
the English people, combined to make them the 
political leaders of the gentry and yeomanry. In 
some counties, powerful commoners were no leaa 
dominant. The greater number of the counties in 
England and Wales were represented by members 
of these families, or by gentlemen enjoying thnir 
confidence and patronage.' 

A contested election was more often due to the 
rivalry of great houses, than to the conflict of poli- 
tical principles among the electors : but, as the 
candidates generally belonged to opposite parties, 
their contentions produced political discussion and. 
enlightenment. Such contests were conducted with 
the spirit and vigour which rivali-y inspires, and 
with an extravagance which none but princely 
fortimes could support. They were like the wars 
of small states. In 1768, the Duke of Portland is 
said to have spent 40,000^. in contesting Westmore- 
land and Cumberland with Sir James Lowther; 
who, on his side, must have spent at least as much.' 
Ill 1779, Mr. Chester spent between 20,000f. and 
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30,000^. in a great contest for Glouceatersbire ; and 
left, at his death, from 3,000i. to 4,000i. unpaid, of 
which 2,000i. was defrayed by the king, out of his 
civil list,' And, within the memory of some men 
still living, an election for the county of York 
has been known to coat upwards of 150,000^.' 

Great as were the defects of the representation of 
England, — those of Scotland were even REprtKn- 
{freater, and of more general operation, bmjmui. 
The county franchise consisted in ' superiorities,' 
which were bought and sold in the market, and 
were enjoyed independently of property or residence. 
The burgh franchise was vested in selt-elected town- 
councillors. The constituencies, therefore, repre- 
sented neither population nor property : but the 
narrowest local interests. It was shown in 1823, 
that the total number of persons enjoying the 
franchise was less than three thousand. In nit 
county did the number of electors exceed two 
hundred and forty : in one it was as low as nine ; 
and of this small number, a considerable proportion 
were fictitious voters,— without property, and not 
even resident in the country.' 

In 1831, the total number of county voters did 
Dot exceed two thousand five hundred ; and the 
constituencies of the sixty-six boroughs amounted 

■ Lord Horth to the King ; Coir, of Goo. III. with Low! Nonh, 
ii. 421. 

■ Speech qf Lord J. RuHseil, Maich Ist, 1831 \ Huns. Deb., 3rd 
Sec, ii. 1074. Id 1S07, the joint eipenEieti of I^rd Milton nod Miv 
LasL'eliefli in raatPBtiag this county, were :fO(J,a<IW. ; while 64,<JI'U^. 
were subscribed for Mr. Wilberforee, but noteipeaJed. — Wiibm]o» 
t(/>, iii. 324. 

' Us^uH. Deb., -Jod Ser„ ii, 611 , 
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to one tbouaand four hundred and forty. Thus the 
entire electoral body of Scotland was not more than 
f'tur thousand. The county of Argyll, with a popu- 
lation of one hundred thousand, had but one hun- 
dred and fifteen electors, of whom eighty-fonr were 
out-voters, without any land within the county. 
Caithness, with thirty thousand inhabitants, con- 
tained forty-seven freeholders, of whom thirty-ait 
were out-votera. Invemess-shire, with ninety thou- 
sand inhabitants, had but eighty-eight freeholders, 
of whom fifty were out-voters. Edinburgh and 
(rlaagow, the two first cities of Scotland, had each 
a constituency of thirty-three persons.' 

With a franchise so limited and partial as this, 
all the counties and burghs, without exception, had 
fallen under the influence of political patrons.' A 
great kingdom, with naore than two millions of 
people,* — intelligent, instructed, industrious, and 
peaceable, — was virtually disfranchised. Mean- 
while, the potentates who returned the members to 
Parliament, — instead of contending among them- 
selves, like their brethren in England, and joining 
opposite parties, — were generally disposed to make 
their terms with ministers ; and by skilful manage- 
ment, the entire representation was engrossed by 
the friends and agents of the government. It was 
not secured, however, without a profuse distribution 
of patronage, which, judiciously administered, had 

' SpNchof Lord AdvocBte, Sept. 23rd, 1831 ; Hana. Deb., SidSer , 
Tii. 529. 

■ 01dfl«Id'> ReprMenWtiTB Hi«t., vi, 294 ; Ediabui^h Keriaw, Oat, 
1 SSa Arc. X. 
,' I'be population of ScoiWnd m \4a\ «»» ^,^6&,W\, 
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long retained the allegiance of members coming 
Irom the north of the Tweed,' 

Lord Cockbm-n, a contemporary witness, has given 
a spirited account of the mode in which elections in 
Scotland were conducted. He says ; ' The return of 
a single opposition member was never to be expected. 
. . . The return of three or four was miraculous, 
and these startling exceptions were always the re- 
sidt of local accidentB. . . . Whatever this system 
may have been originally, it had grown, in reference 
to the people, into as complete a mockery, as if it 
had been invented for their degradation. The people 
bad nothing to do with it. It was all managed by 
town-councils, of nerer more than thirty-three 
members ; and every town-council was self-elected, 
and consequently perpetuated its own interests. 
The election of either the town or the county mem- 
ber, was a matter of such utter indifference to 
the people, that they often only knew of it by the 
ringing of a bell, or by seeing it mentioned nest 
day in a newspaper; for the farce was generally 
performed in an apartment from which, if conve- 
nient, the public could be excluded, and never in 
the open air.'* 

Where there were districts of burghs, each town- 
council elected a delegate, and the four or iive 
delegates elected the member; 'and, instead of 
bribing the town-councils, the established practice 

■ It was flaid of one Scotch county member, ' that his iDTarisb!e 
rule vas cflver to be preHeot at a debate, or absent at a diriiioii : 
and that he had nnlj once, in his long political life, ventured M 
■i^eording tu hie cunstienre, and that he found cm that oeeaKv 
faiul vot«J wrong.'— Hana Delt., %-A Ser., Vu. fA^. 

• Life of JeSivj, i. 76. 
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was to bribe only the delegates, or indeed only oa« 
of them, if this could secure the majority.'' 

A case of inconceivable grotesqueness was related 
by the Lord Advocate, in 1831. The county of 
Bute, with a population of fourteen thousand, Lad 
twenty-one electors, of whom oti« only resided in 
the county. ' At an election at Bute, not beyond 
the memory of man, only one person attended the 
meeting, except the sheriff and the returning office r. 
He, of course, took the chair, constituted the meeting, 
called over the roll of freeholders, answered to his 
own name, took the vote as to the Preses, and elected 
himself. He then moved and seconded his own 
nomination, put the question as to the vote, and 
wa? unanimously returned.'^ 

This close system of elections had existed even 
before the Union : but though sufficiently notorious, 
the British Parliament bad paid little attention to 
its defects. 

In 1818, and again in 1823, Ixird Archibald 
sioHoui Hamilton had shown the state of the Royal 
An*iiaid Burghs, — the self-election, and irrespon- 
1818, is'is'. sibility of the councillors, — and their un- 
controlled authority over the local funds. The 
questions then raised referred to municipal rather 
than parliamentary reform : but the latter came 
incidentally under review, and it was admitted that 
there was 'no popular election, or pretence of 
popular election.'* In 1823, Lord Archibald ex- 

' Cochbum's Mem., !. 88. 

" Hftns. Deb., 3rd Ser., vii. .129. 

' Sr J. Mackinloah ; Biqb. Deb., 1st Ser., luvii, 431 ; ftirf., Sod 
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pneed the state of the county representation, and 
the general electoral system of the country, and 
found one hundred and seventeen supporters,' 

In 1824, the question of Scotch representation was 
brought forward by Mr. Abercromby. The ^g^^,^^. 
inhabitants of Edinburgh complained, by ^^,^1,, 
petition,' that the representation of this '*'*■ 
capital city — the metropolis of the North, with 
upwards of one hundred thousand inhabitants — 
was returned by thirty- three electors, of whona 
nineteen had been chosen by their predecessors in 
the town-council 1 Mr. Abercromby moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to amend the representation of that 
eity, — as an instalment of parliamentary reform in 
Scotland. His motion failed, and being renewed in 
18^6, was equally unsuccessful. Such proposals 
were always met in the same manner. When 
general measures of reform were advocated, the 
magnitude of the change was urged as the reasou 
for rejecting them ; and when, to obviate such 
objections, the correction of any particular defect 
was attempted, its exceptional character was a 
decisive argument against it.' 

Prior to 1801, the British Parliament was not 
concerned in the state of the representation Bepiwen- 
of the people of Ireland. But on the union iretaqd. 
of that country, the defects of ita representation 
were added to those of England and Scotland, in 



' Thia pi^tition lind been prasented May Sth, 1823, drawn up by 
■, -Teflrey, and signed by 7.000 out of the 10,000 househuliiew -A 
! ciiy.— Cofiiura Mem., 404. 
' H.1U8. iJeb.. 2nd Sar., i, 4S5 ; Zbid., kv, 'icn ■, IHA., t-i . "i-«4. 
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the constitution of the united Parliauient. The 
counties and bnrougha in Ireland were at least as 
much under the influence of great patrons a£ in 
England. It is true, that in arranging the terms of 
the union, Mr. Pitt took the opportunity of abo- 
lislnng several of the smaller nomination boroughs ; 
l)ut many wore spared, which were scarcely less 
under the patronage of noblemen and landowners ; 
and places of more consideration were reduced, by 
restricted rights of election, to a similar dependence. 
In Belfast, in Carlow, in Wexford, and in Sligo, the 
right of election was vested in twelve self-elected 
burgesses : in Limerick and Kilkenny, it was in the 
corporation and freemen. In the counties, the 
influence of the territorial families was equally 
dominant. For the sake of political influence, the 
landowners had subdivided their eStates into <i pro- 
digious number of forty-shilling freeholds ; and until 
the freeholders had fallen under the dominion of the 
priests, they were faithful to their Protestant patjona. 
According to the law of Ireland, freeholds were 
created without the possession of property ; and the 
votes of the freeholders were considered as the ab- 
solute right of the proprietor of the soil. Hence 
it was that after the union more than two thirds of 
the Irish members were returned, not by the people 
of Ireland, but by about fifty or sixty influential 
patrons.' 
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Such being the state of the representation in i.he 
United Kingdom, an actual majority of the K^,^ty 
memlicra of the House of Commons were ^jJJ^ 
returned by an inconsiderable number of '"™"°'"**- 
persons. According to a statement made by the Duke 
of Richmond in 1780, not more than sis thousand 
men returned a clear majority of the House of 
Commons.' It was alleged in the petition of the 
Society of the Friends uf the People, presented by 
Mr, Grey in 1793, that eighty-four individuals ab- 
solutely returned one hundred and fifty-seven mem- 
bers to Parliament; that seventy influential men 
eecured the return of one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers ; and that, in this manner, three hundred and 
fi.fty-seven members,— being the majority of the 
House, before the union with Ireland, — were re- 
turned to Parliament by one himdred and fifty-four 
patrons ; of whom forty were peei-s.* In 1821, Mr. 
Larabton stated that he was prepared to prove by 
evidence, at the bar of the House of CommonE, 
' that one hundred and eighty individuals returned, 
by nomination or otherwise, three hundred and fifty 
members.' * 

Dr. Old field's Representative History furnishes 
still more elaborate statistics of parliamentary 
patronage. According to his detailed statements, 
no less than two hundred and eighteen members 
were returned for counties and boroughs, in England 

■ Pari. Hist,, iii. fiS6. • JJirf., xxi. 787. 

■ Haaa. Deb., 2iid Sor, r. SoS. Writing in 1S21, Sydney Smith 
tnye: 'The country bsloags tu the Duke of Rutland, Lcrd LoQidHle, 
Ilie Duks of NewcaEtle. and about twenty other huldcn of borau^M, 
They are our mastei-8.'— ^Wf--(., ii. 215, 
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and Wales, by the noniiiiatioii or iDflueiice of 
eighty-seven peera : one hundred and thirty-seveii 
were returned by ninety eouiinoners, and sixteen by 
the (rovemment; making a total number of three 
hundred and seventy-one nominee members. Of 
the forty-five members for Scotland, thirty-one were 
returned by twentynane peers, and the remainder by 
fourteen commoners. Of the himdred members for 
Ireland, fifty-one were returned by thirty-six peers, 
and twenty by nineteen commoners. The general 
result of these surprising statements Is, — that of 
tlie six hundred and fifty-eight members of tlie 
House of Commons, four hundred and eighty-seven 
were returned by nomination ; and one hundred and 
seventy-one only were representatives of independent 
constituencies,' Such matters did not admit of 
proof, and were beyond the scope of parliamentary 
inquiries : but after making allowances for imper- 
fect evidence and exaggeration, we are unable to 
I'esist the conclusion, that not more than one third 
of the House of Commons were the free choice even 
of the limited bodies of electors then entrusted 
with the franchise. 

Scandalous as were the electoral abuses which law 
injuitioB and custom formerly permitted, the con- 
■.fi»i of duct of the House of Commons, in the 

peuttom. trial of election petitions, was more scan- 
dalous atill. Boroughs were bought and sold, - - 
electors were notoriously bribed by wholesale and 
retail, — returning officers were partial and corrupt. 
But, in defiance of all justice and decency, the 

' QJdfleld'sEppceaenUUveU\W.,\aU,'ii,'l»5-WHi. 
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inajiirity of the House of Comraona connived at 
these practice, when committed by their own party ; 
and only condemned them, whea their political 
opponents were put upon their trial. Bat veniam 
coi-viB,—vexat censura columias. The Commons 
having, for the sake of their own independence, 
insisted upon an exclusive jurisdiction in matters of 
election, were not ashamed to prostitute it to party 
They were charged with a grave trust, and abused 
it. They assumed a judicial office, and dishonoured 
it. This discreditable perversion of justice had 
grown up with those electoral abuses, which an 
honest judicature would have tended to correct; 
and reached its greatest excesses in the reigns of 
George II. and George III. 

Originally, controverted elections had been tried 
by select committees specially nominated, and after- 
wards by the Committee of Privileges and Elections, 
This latter committee had been nominated by the 
House itself, being composed of Privy Councillora 
and eminent lawyers, well qualified by their learning 
for the judicial inqiuries entrusted to them. In 
1603, it comprised the names of Sir Francis Bacon 
and Sir Thomas Fleming;' in 1623, the names of 
Sir Edward Coke, Sir Heneage Finch, Mr. Pym, Mr. 
Glanville, Sir Eojjer North, and Mr, Selden.' The 
committee was then confined to the members nomi- 
nated by the House itself:' but being afterwarda 
enlai-ged by the introduction of all Privy Councillora 

' Com. Janni., i. 149 (Murch 23rd, 1603). There are earliar iff 
pointmetiU in D'Ewes' Journal. 
' Com. Journ., i. 718 ; Gltmyme's Ue^., 'Puj^.Ta. 
■ Com. Joiun., i. 71fl; CaveadliliBeb.,'\. i^^ 
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and Gentlemen of the Long Robe, it became, afttr 
1672, an open committee, in which all who came 
were allowed to have voices. This committee was 
henceforth exposed to all the evils of large and 
fluctuating numbers, and an irreBponsible constitu- 
tion; and at length, in the tim.e of Mr. Speaker 
Onslow, a hearing at the bar of the House itself, — 
which in special cases had already been occasionally 
resorted to,^ — -was deemed preferable to the less 
public and responsible judicature of the committee. 
Here, however, the partiality and injustice of the 
judgee were soon notorious. The merits of the elec- 
tion, on which they affected to adjudicate, were little 
regarded. To use the words of Mr, Grenville, ' The 
court was thin to hear, and full to judge." Parties 
tried their strength, — the friends of rival candidates 
canvassed and manoeuvred, — and seats corrnptly 
gained, were as corruptly protected, or voted away. 
The right of election was wrested from the voters, and 
usurped by the elected body, who thus exercised a 
vicious self-election. The ministers of the day, when 
they commanded a majority, sustained their own 
friends ; and brought all their forces to bear against 
the members of the Opposition. This flagitious cus- 
tom formed part of the parliamentary organisation, 
by which the influence of the crown and its ministers 
was maintained. It was not until a government was 
falling, that its friends were in danger of losing 
their seats. The struggie between Sir Robert 
Walpole and his enemies waa determined in 1741, — 

' This hsd been praviciielj said of the House of Lords, bj rh« 
Dm^o of Argj^U. 
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not upon any question of public policy, — but by the 
defeat of the minister on the Chippenham Election 
Petition. 

To remedy these evils, and remove the opprobrium 
of notorious injustice from the House of TbBGim- 
Oommona, Mr. Grenville introduced, in 1770. 
1770, his celebrated measure,— since known as the 
Grenville Act, and a landmark in the Parliamentary 
history. He proposed to transfer the judicature, in 
election cages, from the House itself, to a committee 
of thirteen members, selected by the sitting mem- 
[jers and petitioners from a list of forty-nine, chosen 
by ballot, — to whom each party should add a no- 
minee, to advocate their respective interests. This 
tribunal, constituted by Act of Parliament, was to 
decide, without appeal, the merits of every contro- 
verted election : being, in fact, a court independent 
of the House, though composed of its own members.' 
The main objection urged against this measure wag 
ttiat the privileges of the House were compromised, 
and its discretion limited, by the binding obligationi 
of a statute. It is certain that much might have 
been done by the authority of the House itself, 
which was henceforth regulated by a statute, — the 
only legal power required, being that of adminis- 
tering an oath. But Mr. Grenville distrusted the 
House of Commons, and saw no security for the 
permanence, or honest trial of the new system, ex- 
cept in a law which they could not set aside. 

This Act was at first limited to one year j and 

HLirace Walpole insinuates that Mr. Grenville, when 

' ParL Hist., xyi. 304-923 ; Ca\Bu4i»\x toeXi^ v. ««,, SMa, 
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in opposition, was willing ' to give a som woiind to 
the influence of the crown : ' but hoping to return to 
office, took care not to weaken hia own future power 
as a minister.' But the suggestion for making the 
Act temporary proceeded from Lord Clare,* and not 
from Mr, Grenville, who was honestly persuaded that 
the ' eystem must end in the ruin of public liberty, 
if not checked.' * At this time hia health and spirits 
were failing ; and he died a few months after the 
passing of bis measure. 

The Grenville Act was continued from time to 
yi^^^ec- tinie; *nd in 1774, Sir Edwin Sandys 
^"""^ brought in a bill to make it perpetual. It 
encountered a strong opposition, especially from Mr. 
Fox, who dreaded the surrender of the privileges of 
the House : but the successful operation of the Act, 
in the five cases which had already been tried under 
its provisions, was so generally acknowledged, that 
the bill was passed by a large majority.' 'This 
happy event,' wrote Lord Chatham, ' ia a dawn of 
better times; itis the last prop of Parliament: should 
it be lost in its passage, the legislature will fall into 
incurable contempt, and detestation of the nation.' 
* The Act does honour to the statute-book, and will 
eiideai' for ever the memory of the framer,'* 

This Act was passed on the eve of another general 
election, wbich does not appear — so far aa evidence 



■ Walp. Mmk. Geo. ni., ii. 334. fl. 
' Cayendisl) Dob., i. 613. 
' HateeU-s Prec, ii. 21. 

; Part Hiet, irii. 1071; Fox Mem., 



H'ajpole'a Jaurn., i. SU-325. 
* letter 



to Lotd Sbclburne, Maidv ftvV \X\ \ \ C«« ., vi . iSl. 
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IB accessible — .to have been marked bj so much cor- 
ruption as that of 1768. But the value of boroughs 
had certainly not declined in the market, as Gatton 
was sold for 7-'>,000;.' 

For a time this measiu-e undoubtedly introduced 
a marked improvement in the judicature it.impBrf«ji 
of the House of Commons. The disnip- '°™™' 
tion of the usual party combinations, at that period, 
was favourable to its success ; and the exposiu'e of 
former abuses discouraged their immediate renewal, 
in another forni. But too soon it became evident, 
that corruption and party spirit had not been over- 
come.* Crowds now attended the ballot, as they had 
previously come to the vote, — not to secure justice, 
liut to aid their own political friends. The party 
which attended in the greatest force, wa^i likely to 
have the numerical majority of names drawn for 
the committee. From this list each side proceeded 
to strike thirteen of its political opponents; and 
the strongest thus secured a preponderance 00 the 
committee. Nor was this all. The ablest men, 
being most feared by their opponents, were almost 
invariably struck off,^a process familiarly known as 
' knocking the brains out of the committee ; ' and 
thus the committee became at once partial and in- 
competent. The members of the committee were 
Bwom to do justice between the rival candidates ; 
yet the circumstances under which they were no- 
toriously chosen, their own party bias, and a lax con- 
ventional morality, — favoured by the obscurity and 
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iiiconsiBtencies of the election law, and by the con- 
dieting decisions of incapable tribunals, — led to thia 
equivocal result: — that the right was generally 
discovered to be on the side of the candidate who 
professed the same political opinions aa the majority 
of the committee.' A Whig candidate had scant 
[ustice from a Tory committee : a Tory candidate 
pleaded in vain before a Whig committee, 

By these means, the majority of the House eon- 
improvoi tinued, — with leas directness and certainty, 
of^Htign™ ^^^ perhaps with lesa open scandal, — to 
conimiiMt. nominate their own members, as they had 
done before the Grenville Act. And for half a 
century, thia system, with alight variations of pro- 
cediu'e, was suffered to prevail. In 1839, however, 
the ballot was at length superseded by Sir Eobert 
Peel's Act : " committees were reduced to sis mem- 
bers, and nominated by an impartial body, — the 
general committee of elections. The same principle 
of selection was adhered to in later Acts, with addi- 
tional securities for impartiality ; and the committee 
was finally reduced to five members.' The evil waa 
thus greatly diminished : but atill the sinister in- 
fluence of party was not wholly overcome. In the 
nomination of election committees, one party or the 
other necessarily had a majority of one ; and though 
these tribimala undoubtedly became far more able 
and judicial, their constitution and proceedings 

< Tbese evils were ablj exposed in the Sfport of the CoininiMffl 
on Controverted Elecliona {Mr. C. Buller), 1837-38, No. 4*. 

' 2 & 3 Vict. c. 38 ; Haua. Deb., 3rd Sec, ilv, 379 ; Ibid., ilviL 
e76, &c^ 

• 4 & a Vict, c 58. and 1 1 & 12 Viet. c. 98 ; Report dd Coatro- 
Krled jBIcctioDK, 18-14, So. 373. 
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too often exposed them to imputations of political 
bi»s.' 

Such being tlie vices and defects of the electoral 
eystem, — what were their results upon the Dintribaiion 
House of Commons? Representatives hold- pensjom. 
ing their seats by a general system of corruption, 
could scarcely fail to be themselves corrupt. What 
they had bought, they were but too ready to sell. 
And how glittering the prizes offered aa the price of 
their services I Peerages, baronetcies, and other 
titles of honour, — patronage and court favour for the 
rich, — places, pensions, and bribes for the needy. All 
that the government had to bestow, they could com- 
mand. The rapid increase of honours ^ attests the 
liberality with which political services were re- 
wai-ded ; while contemporary memoirs and corre- 
spondence disclose the arts by which many a peerage 
has been won. 

From the period of the Eevolution, places and 
pensions were regarded aa the price of po- Bacrsiud 
litical dependence ; and it has since been nieni. 
the steady policy of Parliament to restrain the 
number of placemen entitled to sit in the House of 
Commons. To William III. fell the task of first 
working out the difiicult problem of a constitutional 
, government ; and among his expedients for con- 
trolling his Parliaments, was that of a multi- 
plication of offices. The countiy party at once 
perceived the danger with which their newly-bought 

' Ac letglb, ID IB68, the trial of controver 
fstred UJ judgen of iKe supi-riur dourM. 31 J 
' See tufra, pp. 277, 'i'l'i. 
TOL. I, B B 
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liberties were threatened from this cause, and en- 
deavoured to avert it. In 1693, the Commons 
passed a bill to prohibit all members hereafter 
chosen from accepting any office under the crown : 
but the Lords rejected it. In the following year it 
was renewed, and agreed to by both Houses ; when 
the king refused his assent to it. Later in his reign, 
however, this principle of disqualification was com- 
menced, — the Commissioners of Revenue Boards 
being the first to whom it was applied.' And at 
last, in 1700, it was enacted that after the accession 
of the House of Hanover, ' no person who has an 
office or place of profit under the king, or receives a 
pension from the crown, shall he capable of serving 
as a member of the House of Commons.' ^ This too 
stringent provision, however, was repealed, — before 
it came into operation, — early in the reign of Anne." 
It was, indeed, incompatible with the working of 
constitutional government ; and if practically en- 
forced, would have brought Parliament into hopeless 
conflict with the executive. 

By the Act of Settlement of that reign, other 
Aotso* restrictions were introduced, far better 
^^ti^ adapted to correct the evils of corrupt in- 
"^"- fluence. The holder of every new oflSce 
created after the 25th of October, 1705, and every 
one enjoying a pension from the crown, during plea- 
sure, was incapacitated from sitting in Parliament ; 
and members of the House of Commons accepting 

' 4StS Wii], & Mary, B. 21 (Stamps) : 11 & 12 Will. lU. e. 2 
(Esciw). 
' IS & 13 Will. UL c. a, •.a. * 4 A.v.ue, a. S, * 25. 
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sny old office from the crown, were obliged to vacate 
their seats, but were capable of re-election.' It was 
the object of this latter provision to submit the 
acceptance of office, by a representative, to the 
approval of his constituents : a principle which, — 
notwithstanding several attempts to modify it, —has 
Bince been resolutely maintained by the legislature." 
Kestrictions were also imposed upon the multiplica- 
tion of commissioners,* 

At the commencement of the following reign, in- 
capacity was extended to pensioners for g^,,^ p„, 
terms of years ; * but as many pensions were *'""'■ 
then secretly granted, the law could not be put in 
force. In the reign of George II. several attempts 
were made to enforce it : but they all miscarried." 
Lord Halifax, in debating one of these bills, said 
that secret pensions were the worst form of bribery: 
'A bribe is given for a particular job : a pension is 
a constant, continual bribe. '° Early in the reign of 
George III. Mr. Kose Fuller — who had been a 
stanch Whig, — was bought off by a secret pension 
of 500i., which he enjoyed for many years. The 
cause of his apostasy was not discovered until after 
his death.' 

' S Anne, c. 7. 

' A modififatiou of this law, howevsr, v&a made b; the Reform 
La of 1667, in t&vour of memb^'re who mas be remoTe>I fram one 
office under the Ctowu to mioclier. — 30 & 31" Vict,, c. 102, s. o2, and 
tch. H. 

' 6 Anne, c 7. * f Geo. I. c. 68. 

' No less than six bills vi 
V Che Lords; PorL Uist., 
ibid., xii. &U1. 

■ P^rl. Hist., li. 633. 

' AlHiijn'« Corr, ii, 8 ; Eockinubnm M*m.,\,"^, n. 
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Still the policy of restricting the numlier of officet 
Tunwn capable of being held by members of the 
Binoinis. JJQ^ag Qf Commons, waa steadily pursued. 
In 1742, the Place Bill, which had been thrice re- 
jected by the Commons, and twice by the Ijorda, at 
length received the Royal assent.' It was stated in 
a Lords' protest, that two hundred appointmenta 
were then distributed amongst the members of the 
House of Commons.' This Act added many offices 
to the list of disqualifications, but chiefly those of 
clerks and other subordinate officers of the public 
departments. 

By these measures the excessive multiplication of 
piacHiB offices had been restrained: but in the reign 
George III. of treorge IH. their number was stilt very 
considerable ; and they were used,— almost without 
disguise, — as the means of obtaining parliamentary 
support. Horace Walpole has preserved a good 
example of the unblushing manner in which bar- 
gains were made for the votes of members, in ex- 
fhange for offices. Mr, Grenville wrote him a letter, 
proposing to appoint his nephew, Lord Orford, to 
the rangership of St. James's and Hyde Parks. He 
Baid, ' If he does choose it, I doubt not of his and 
his friend Boone's hearty assistance, and believe I 
shall see you, too, much oftener in the House of 
Commons. This is offering you a bribe, but 'tis such 
a one as one honest good-natured man may, without 
offence, offer to another.' As Walpole did not 
receive this communication with much warmth, and 
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declined any participation in the bargain, payments 
due to him on account of his patent offices iii the 
Exchequer, were stopped at the Treasury, for several 



The Whig statesmen of thie period, who were striv- 
ing to reduce the influence of the crown, potd rh*. 
were keenly alive to the means of corrup- Aot, \tm. 
tion which a multiplicity of places still afforded. 
' The great number of offices,' said Lord Rockingham, 
'of more or less emolument, which are now tenable by 
parties sitting in Parliament, really operate like prizes 
in a lottery. An interested man purchases a seat, 
upon the same principle as a person buys a lottery 
ticket. The value of the ticket depends upon the 
quantum of prizes in the wheel.' ' It was to remove 
this evil, even more than for the sake of pecuniary 
saving, that Mr. Burke, in 1780, proposed to abolish 
thirty-nine offices held by members of the House of 
Commons, and eleven held by peers. And by Lord 
Rockingham's act for the regulation of the civil list 
expenditure in 1782, several offices connected with 
the government and royal household were suppressed, 
which had generally been held by members of Par- 
liament ; and secret pensions were discontinued.' 

In 1793, the Parliament of Ireland adopted the 
principles of the English act of Anne, and o„,^ [^ 
disqualified the holders of all offices under '"'"''■ 
the crown or lord-lieutenant, created after that 
time. On the union with Ireland, all the disquali- 

' Not. 2lBt, 17fi2 ; Walpole's Mem., i. 213-216. 

■ fiwlcinghau Mem., ii. 339. 

■ 2:! Geo. III. c. 82 ; Wraiall's Kem., ill. U, tiO, lA, fese «^»a 
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fifivUons for tlie Irish Parliament were extended to 
the ParliameTit of the United Kingdom ; and several 
new disqualifications were created, in reference to 
other Irish offices.' 

The general scheme of official disfranchiBeinent 
FmbfT was now complete: but the jealousy of 
™tioii*. Parliament was still sbowu by the disquali- 
fication of new officers appointed by Acta of Par- 
liament. So constant has been this policy, that 
upwards of one himdred statutes, still in force, 
contain clauses of disqualification ; and many similar 
statutes have been passed, which have since expired, 
or have been repealed,* 

The result of this vigilant jealousy has been a 
great reduction of the number of placemen sitting 
in the House of Commons. In the first Parliament 
of George I., there had been two hundred and 
seventy-one members holding offices, pensions, and 
sinecures. In the first Parliament of George II. 
there were two hundred and fifty-seven : in the first 
Parliament of George IV. there were but eighty 
nine, exclusive of officers in the army and navy.* 
The number of placemen, sitting in the House of 
Commons, has been further reduced by the abolition 
and consolidation of offices ; and in 1833, there were 
only sixty members holding civil offices and pen- 
sions, and eighty-three holding naval and military 
commissions.' 

' 41 Geo. in. c 53. 

' AutJioFB Pamphlet OD tbe ConBolidatioD of the Election Lhts. 
1850. 

■ Report on lielnmn miLde b; Members. 1323 (£13); 1B3I (S66); 
2bns.J>b.,3rd Sfr., 11. IIIB, «. 
* Rpporl on MPDib*r« in Office, Y^W.^So. 61\. 
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The polic3'of disqualification has been maintained 
to the preaent time. The English judges jmUcfai 
liad been excluded from the House of qn«iitoi.'^ 
Commons, by the law of Parliament. In the inte- 
rests of justice, as well as on grounds of constitu- 
tional policy, this exclusion was extended to their 
brethren of the Scottish bench, in the reign of George 
II,,' and to the judges of the courts in Ireland, in 
the reign of George IV.» In 1840, the same prin- 
ciple was applied to the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court.' All the new judges in equity were disquali- 
fied by the acts under which they were constituted. 
The solitary judge still enjoying the capacity of 
Bitting in the House of Commons, is the Master of 
the Rolls. In 1853, a bill was introduced to with- 
draw this exceptional privilege : but it was defeated 
liy a masterly speech of Mr. Macaulay.* 

These various disqualifications were deemed neces- 
aary for securing the independence of Par- pmicroc 
Iiament ; and their policy is still recog- ononi. 
nised, when the dangers they were designed to avert, 
are lees to be apprehended. It is true that indepen- 
dence has been purchased at the cost of much intel- 
lectual eminence, which the House of Commons 
could ill afford to spare : but this sacrifice was due 
to constitutional freedom, and it has been wisely 
made. 



I 7 Geo. U. c. 16. » 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 44. 

raonal regret of nil who wore ucquiiiated with 
r. ImBhinglan, vbn lost the Beat in which he had 



' Macb to the personal regret of nil w 
nfln,l)r.: '■ ' 



■0 long diet iogui shed h 

• .lodgoe' Iilxclusiun BQl, June lat, 1S53 ; Uuiii. Deb.,aTd. Sas., 
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But the independence of Parliament was formerly 

pmini»iT corrupted by grosser expedients than places 
niemoan. and pensioQS. Vulgar bribes were given, — 
directly and indirectly, — for political support. Our 
parliamentary history was tainted with this disgrace, 
from the reign of Charles II. far into that of George 
III. That Charles, himself imscrnpuloua and cor- 
rupt, should have resorted to bribery, is natural 
enough. His was a debased reign, in which all forms 
of corruption flourished. Members were then first 
Bystematically exposed to the temptation of pecu- 
niary bribes. In the reigns of the Tudors and the 
first two Stuarts, prerogative had generally been too 
strong to need the aid of such persuasion ; ' but 
after prerogative had been rudely shaken by the 
overthrow of Charles I,, it was sought to support the 
influence of the crown by the subtle arts of corrup- 
tion. Votes which were no longer to be controlled 
by fear, were purchased with gold, James II., again, 
— secure of a servile Parliament, and bent upon 
ruling once more by prerogative, — disdained ttie 
meaner arts of bribery." 

The Revolution, however favourable to constitu- 
tional liberty, revived and extended this scandal ; 
and the circumstances of the times unhappily fa- 
voured its development. The prerogative of the 

' Accoiding to Lord Bolingbrokp, Richiird II. obli^d membera, 
' BometimeK bj threats and temir, and BometimpB by gifts, to con- 
fieut to those thin^ whicli were prejudluJHl to the realm.' — Work», 
iii. 173. Mr. HBllam dutes the bribery of mombere from James I. 
— Const. 3iBt., ii. 9fi. Such bribery, as a system, however, cannot 
be traced earlier than CharleE II. 

■ Burnel's Own Time, i. B26. Barillon's Despatch, 30lh April, 
lfiR.5; Foi's Hist of James II., App. liis. ; Bol in gbroke'a Works, 
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crown had been stiil further limited : the power and 
activity of Parliament being proportionately in- 
creased, while no means ]iad yet been taken fo 
ensure its responsibility to the people. A majority 
of the House of Commons, — beyond the reach of 
public opinion, — not accountable to its constituen- 
cies, — and debating and voting with closed doors,^ 
held the political destinies of England at its mercy. 
The constitution had not yet provided worthier means 
of influence and restraint ; and William III., though 
personally averse to the base practices of Charles II., 
was forced to permit their use. His reign, other- 
wise conducive to freedom and national greatness, 
was disgraceful to the character of the statesmen, 
and to the public virtue of that age.' 

The practice of direct bribery notoriously con- 
tinued in the three succeeding reigns ; and if not 
proved by the records of Parliament, was attested 
by contemporary writers, and by the complaints 
openly made of its existence. Under the adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole, it was reduced tu an 
organised system, by which a majority of the House 
of Commons was long retained in subjection to the 
minister.^ It is tme that, after all, bis enemies 
foiled in proving their charges against him : but the 
entire strength of the court, the new ministry, and 

' Pttrl. Hint., T. 807, 810 ; Bumet's Own Time, ii. 144, U5. S«e 
I«nl MiiQiula^'s inaU^ctive alii^tcb of tlie riee and progresB of Fhi^ 
liamBEtarj corruption, Hifit., iii. 541, 697 ; iWrf., i». 146. 305, 427 
478. 645, and 551 ; Com. Joura., xi. 331, Hay 2Tid, l(ig5. 

' Debates. Lords and Comioong, 174t, OD mctiona for the Temoval 
of Sir R. Walpole, Pari. Hist., li. 1027-1303 ; Coxe's Mom. of Sip 
B, Walpole, i. 669, 641, 719: Debates on ap^iovm^Wt '^'i >iv-im- 
mlHee of Inqiiirv. Pari. Hist., lii. U6-, C^V-b* a\w. oS. *»ivi, 
H. I3i; Levkf, Ela. of Er.'laod, i. 3ftB. 
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Ihe House of Lords, was exerted to screen bim. The 
wilnesses refused to answer questions ; and the Ijorda 
declined to pass a bill of indemnity, which would ha\e 
removed the ground of their refusal.' Nor must it 
be overlooked that, however notorious corruption 
may be, it is of all things the most difficult of 
proof. 

This system was continued by his successors, 
throughout the reign of George II, ; and is believed 
to have been brought to perfection, under the ad- 
ministrntion of Mr. Henry Pelham. 

In approaching the reign of George III., it were 
BribfTj well if no traces could be foimd of this 
Bnw. political depravity : but imhappily the 

early part of this reign presents some of its worst 
examples. Lord Bute, being resolved to maintain 
his power by the corrupt arts of Sir Robert Walpoie, 
secured, by the promise of a peerage, the aid of that 
minister's experienced agent, Mr. Henry Foi, in 
carrying them out with success.' The office en- 
trusted to him was familiarly known as ' the manage- 
ment of the House of Commons.' 

In October, 1762, Mr. Grenville had impressed 
upon Lord Bute the difficulties of carrying on the 
business of the House of Commons, ' without being 
authorised totalk to the members of that house 
upon their several claims and pretensions;" and 
these difficulties were effectually overcome. Horace 
Walpoie relates a startling tale of the purchase of 

1 Report of Comnilttee of iDquirT, 17*2 ; Pari. EUt., lii. 631, 
T88:Coxe'B Mem. of Sir R. Walyul*^, i. 711. 
> JiwiinghaiQ Mem., \. 12.. ' Qteov\\\6"5a^«s S.. «■*. 
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votes by Mr. Fox, in December, 1762, in aupport of 
Lord Bute's preliminaries of peace. He aaya, ' A 
shop waa publicly opened at the Pay Office, whither 
the members flocked, and received the wages of their 
venality in bank-bills, even to so low a Bum as 200i, 
for their votes on the treaty. 25,000i., as Martin, 
Secretary of the Treasury, afterwards owned, were 
issued in one morning ; and in a single fortnight, a 
vast majority was purchased to approve the peace ! ' ' 
Lord Stanhope, who is inclined wholly to reject this 
circumstantial story, admits that Mr, Fox waa the 
least scrupulous of Walpole's pupils, and that the 
majority waa otherwise unaccountable." The account 
is probably exaggerated : but the character of Mr. 
Fox and his parliamentary associates ia not repug- 
nant to its probability ; nor does it stand alone. A 
fluapicious circumstance, in confirmation of Horace 
Walpole, has also been brought to light. Among 
Mr. Grenville's papers has been preserved a state- 
ment of the secret-soirice money from 1761 to 
1769; whence it appears that in the year ending 
25th October, 1762, 10,000^. had been disbursed to 
Mr. Martin, Secretary to the Treasury ; and in the 
following year, to which the story refers, no lesa 
than 41,000^.' 

The general expenditure for secret service, during 
Lord Bute's period, also exhibits a remarkable ex- 
cess, as compared with other years. In the year 
ending 25th October, 1761, the secret-service money 

' Walp. Mam. Geo. III., i. !90 ; and see Hist, of a lata M.™>Vi.\i, 
p. S4. 

' Lun) ifjJion'a Hist., v. 15. > Gc»nv\\\a ta^ra, \\v. V^.^. 
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had amounted to 58,000?. Lord Bute came into 
office on the 29th May, 1762; and in this year, 
ending 25th October, it rose at once to 82,168i. In 
the next year, — Lord Bute having retired in April, 
—it fell to 61 OOOi. In 1764, it was reduced to 
36,837i. : and in 1765, to 29,374i.' 

The Grenville ministry distributed bribes or gra- 
nniTer aa tuitiee with lesa profusion than Lord Bute, 
niiiii8U7. yet with eo little restraint, that a donation 
to a member of Parliament appears to have been re- 
garded as a customary compliment. It might be 
offered without offence : if declined an apology was 
felt to be due to the minister. In the Grenville 
Papers we find a characteristic letter from Lord Say 
and Sele, which exemplifies the relations of the 
minister with his parliamentary supporters. 

'London, Nov. 26th, 1763. 

' Honoured Sir, — I am very much obliged to you for 
that ireedom. of converse yon this morning indulged me 
in, which I prize more than the lucrative advantage I 
then received. To show the sincerity of my words 
(pardon. Sir, the perhaps over cioeness of my dispoBJ- 
tion), I return inclosed the bill for 300Z, yon fe,vonred 
me with, as gnod manners would not permit my refusal 
of it, when tendered by you. 

' P.S. — As a free horae wants no spar, so I stand in 
need of no inducement or ityuaewf, to lend my small 
assistance to the king', or his friends in the present 
administration.' * 

' Thera ib an obacnrityit) these gccouatg ; but it Beems aa if the 
scopet-Bervice money had hepn derived from different Bources, tlie 
Hmount paid from one source, betwepn 1761 and 1769, being l()6,000i!., 
anii Ikim Che other 3B4,o07i. The details of the latler sum iinlj ara 
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5Ir. Grenville, IioTrever, complained, — and ap- 
parently with justice, — ' that the aecret^ervice 
money was hy a great deal leaa than under any other 
minister.' ' 

Throughout the administration of Lord North, 
the purchase of votes in Parliament, by pni,„]_|,ni 
direct pecuniary hribea, was still a common ^""''* 
pi-actice. The king's complicity, — always suspected, 
— ia now beyond a doubt. Writing to Lord Nortli 
on the iBt March, 1781, his Majesty said:— 'Mr. 
Robinson sent me the list of the speakers last night, 
and of the very good majority. I have this morning 
sent him 6,000/. to he placed to the aame purpose a3 
the sum transmitted on the 21st August.'" No 
other conclusion can be drawn from this letter, than 
that the king waa in the habit of transmitting 
money, to secure majorities for the minister, who 
was then fighting hia battles in the House of Com- 
mons. Again, on the retirement of Lord North in 
1782, the king writing on the 18th April, said: — 
* I ahall make out also the Hat paid by Mr. Eobiusoii 
to Peera, and shall give it to the first Lord of the 
Treasury; but I cannot answer whether, under the 
idea of influence, there will not be a refusal to con- 
tinue them. Those to members of the House of 

' GrenriUe Papers, iii. 144. 

» King's Letters to Lord North ; Lord Brougham'a Works, iii, 
167. Mr. Kobinson, n." pporetarj lo the Treasury, had the manege- 
Eient of (he House of Commons, and was the depoailorj of tha 
lAore rouge, snpposed to contain th? names of memhers relaiued by 
ministers.— Jfntm/i Mfm., W. 235. In a canvassing list of Mr. 
Bobineon, fonnd among Lord Aucklaad's papers, is this suspicious 
entry—' Herne, Franoii, a friend of Mr. Rigbv's, paid «,00o;.'— 
MS. kindly lent me by Mr. Hogge, the editor of the AucUiioi <!<«- 
reapundoncB ; see kino Walpole's Joiim., \. 160. 
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Commons cannot be given ; they may apply, if they 
please, to Lord Rockingham : but by what he htut 
eaid to me, I have not the amalleat doubt he will 
refuse to bring their applications, as well as those 
of any new solicitors in that House.' ' 

So far there was a hope of improvement ; and it 
iTibsfr seems that the system of direct bribery 

d«IiDeof "^'^ 'i<*t long survive the ministry of Lord 
ihe Bynan. fjgj,t^ij_s j^ ^J^f^y ^^^ have wholly died out ; 
and has probably been since resorted to, on rare and 
exceptional occasions. But the powerful and popu- 
lar adminiwtmtion of Mr, Pitt did not need such 
support. The crown had triumphed over parties, — 
its influence was supreme,- — and Sir. Pitt himself, 
however profuse in the distribution of honours to hU 
adherents, was of too lofty a character, to encourage 
the baseness of his meaner followers. 

Another instrument of corruption was found, at 
Bii..rwin the beginning of this reign, in the raising 
iDcwrh». of money for the public service, by loana 
and lotteries. This form of bribery, though leaa 
direct, was more capable of proof. A bribe could 



' Con-, of Geo. III. with Lord North, ii. 4212. 

- Mr. HnUam says that ths practice of direct bribery of Memben 
of FsirliBimpiit 'is geaunilly uuppoKed to have ccaued abouc the Ust- 
minalion of the American Wnr.'— Conaf. Hist., ii. 428. 

Mr. WilHam Smith, one of ths oldest membera of the Honse of 
CommonB, related the followiDg Huecdote of his own time; — K 
fSeatlenuiD, beiog at Sir Boiijainin Hammett'a Bank, heard a member, 
one of Lord North's friends, ask to have a SOU'. biU ■ broken.' nhich 
WHS done ; and upon the applicant leaving the hank, Sir B. HammBtC 
uw a covet lying an the Hoar, which he picki^ up and put into his 
friend's hand, withont romment. It was addressed to the member, 
' fith Lord North's complimeats.' Mr. Amyatt, Member for Sonth- 
■mplon, naa reputed to be the Ia«t member in receipt of s pension 
/ur Pariiamenlarj aupyuit.— J^'iiwfe Iv/vrmalioti. 
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be given in secret : the value of scrip was notorious, 
In March, J763, Lord Bute contracted a j^rdBnwi 
loan of three milllonH and a half, for the '""'' "*^* 
public service; and having distributed shares among 
his friends, — the scrip immediately rose to a pre- 
mium of 1 1 per cent, in the market I So enormoris 
ft miscalculation of the terms upon which a loan 
could be negotiated, is scarcely to be reconciled 
with honesty of purpose ; and according to the 
practice of that time, the minister was entirely free 
from control in the distribution of the shares. Here 
the country sustained a loss of 385,000^. ; and the 
minister was openly charged with having enriched 
his political adherents at the public expense. The 
bank-bills of Mr. Fox had been found so persuasive, 
that corruption was applied on a still larger scale, in 
order to secure the power of the minister. The par- 
ticipation of many members, in the profits of this 
iniquitous loan could not be concealed ; and little 
pains were taken to deny it.' 

The success of this expedient was not likely to be 
soon forgotten. Stock-jobbing became the Dnimof 
fashion ; and many members of Pariiament Iom. nsr. 
were notoriously concerned in it, Hoi-ace Walpole, 
the chief clironicler of these scandals, st-ates that, in 
1767, sixty members were implicated in such trans- 
actions, and even the chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself,' Another contemporary. Sir George Cole- 
brooke, gives an account quite as circumstantial, of 

' Fiirl. Eiat.. XV. 1305 ; AdnlphoB. t. Ill ; Eietory of the laM Mi- 
noritj, 107; 'The North Bnton,' No. i2; LordMnhong Hiat., t. ZO; 
Biita MSS., in Britieh MufPiim ; Cooka'e Hist of Partj, Lii, 'i'l. 

■ WuljjolB'ii Mcm„ Geo, III., ii. *38. 
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the mongtrous corruption of the time. He Bays, 
' the Duke of Grafton gave a dinner to aeveral of 
the principal men in the city, to settle the loan. 
Mr. Townshend came in in his nightgown, and aftei 
dinner, when the terms were settled, and every one 
present wished to introduce some friend on the list 
of Bubscribers, he pretended to cast up the sunia 
already subscribed, said the loan was full, huddled 
up his papers, got into a chair, and returned homej 
reserving to himself, by this mauffiuvre, a large shaj-e 
in the loan.'' 

A few years later, similar praiitices were exposed 
LotwrtM. in another form. Lotteries were then a 
favoiuite source of revenue ; and it appeared from 
the list of subscribers in 1769 and 1770, that shares 
had been allotted to several members of Parliament. 
On the 23rd of April, 1771, Mr. Seymour moved 
for the list of persons who Lad subscribed to the 
lotteries of that year, alleging that it appeared from 
the list of 1769, that twenty thousand tickets had 
been disposed of to members of Parliament, which 
sold at a premium of nearly 2^. each. His motion 
was refused.* On the 2atli April, Mr. Cornwall 
moved to prohibit any member from receiving mors 
than twenty tickets. He stated that he was ' cer- 
tainly informed,' that fifty members of Parliament 
had each subscribed for five himdred tickets, which 
would realise a profit of l,000i., and secure the 
minister fifty votes. His motion also was rejected.* 

■ Cited ID Wa]po1e'a Mem., iii. 100, fi. 

' Pari. HlsC^ XTii. 174. 

• Walp. Mem,, iv. 32U; ClwtbMH Qocr., i». US, n. ; Purl. Kit, 
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AguiD, in 1781, tlie very circumstances of Lord 
Bute's flagitious loan were repeated under Lord ^ 
Lord North. A loan of 12,000,000^. was ^^\-.s\. 
then contracted, to defray the cost of the diBastruua 
American war, of which lottery tickets formed a 
part. Its terms were ao favourable to the subscri- 
bers, that suddenly the scrip, or omnium, rose nearly 
11 per cent.' The minister was assailed with in- 
jurious reproaches, and his conduct was repeatedly 
denounced in Parliament as wilfully corrupt. These 
charges were not made by obscure men : but by 
Lord Rockingham, Mr, Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Byng, 
Sir G. Savile, and other eminent members of oppo- 
sition. It was computed by Mr. Fox, that a profit 
of 900,000i. would be derived from the loan; and 
by others, that half the loan was subscribed for by 
members of the House of Commons. Lord Rocking- 
ham said, ' the loan was made merely for the pur- 
pose of corrupting the Parliament, to support a 
wicked, impolitic, and ruinous war.' Mr. Fox de- 
clared, again and again, that a large sum had been 
placed in the ' hands of the minister to be granted 
as douceurs to members of that House, ... as a 
means of procuring and continuing a majority in 
the House of Commons, upon every occasion, and to 
give strength and support to a bad administration.' ' 

■ Sir P. J. Clerke, on tlie 8th March, said it liaii risen from B to 
II in thfl Alky that day, Lord North said it had only riaentofl, and 
bad fallen sgaiD to 7^. Lord BoolLingham estinmted it at 1(1 i<er 

= Debalea in the OommonB, 7tli, 8th, 12th, and Hth March, and in 

the Lords, 2Ut March, 1781 ; Purl. Hist., xil. ]S3i>138G ; Kofkintc- 

hani Hem., ii. 437; Lord J. BusbbU's Life of Fox, i. 2S.')-^41. 

M'ni«all't mem., ii, SSO-37S. Among the anbeorihers to Uiie ben 

TOI- L I.- C 
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The worst feature of this form of comiption wai 
its exceeaive and extravagant cost t* the country. 
If members of Parliament were to be bribed at all, — ■ 
bank-notes, judiciously distributed, were far cheaper 
than improvident loans. Lord Bute had purchased 
a majority, on the preliminaries of peace, with thirty 
or forty thousand pounds. Lord North's experi- 
ment laid a burthen upon the people of nearly a 
million. It was bad enough that the representa- 
tives of the people should be corrupted ; and to pay 
BO high a price for their comiption was a cruel 
aggravation of the wrong- 
In 1782, Lord North, in raising another loan, did 
Lorrt _ not venture to repeat these scandals : hut 

iwui.iJK. disappointed his friends by a new system 
of close subscriptions. This arrangement did not 
escape animadversion : but it was the germ of th© 
modem form of contracts, by sealed tenders.' Mr. 
TiitMnti- Pitt had himself condemned the former 
iwsynem system of jobbing loans and lotteries; and 
ri". ' when be commenced his own financial oper- 
ations, as first minister of the crown, in 1784, he 
took effectual means to discontinue it. That the 
evil had not been esi^gerated, may be inferred from 
The views of that spacious statesman, as expounded 
by his biographer and friend Dr. Tomline. Mr, 
Pitt ' having, while in opposition, objected to the 
practice of his predecessors in distributing beue- 
licial shares of loans and lottery tickets, under tlie 

were seTen members for TO.UOOi. ; otherB for 50,000/, ; nnd one fiit 
JdO.ODOf. : but the grealL-r nnmber being holders of Borip oulj, did 
not Hppeur in the list— WToxall Mtat., ii. 387. 
' Purl. Bisl., xxii. lUSS; Wrui&U'E Mem., fi. £-22. 
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market price, among their private frieuds, and the 
parliamentary supporters of the government, 

adopted a new plan of contracting for loans and 
lotteries by means of sealed proposals from different 
persona, which were opened in the presence of each 
other; and while this competition ensured to thti 
public the beat terms which could be obtained under 
existing circumstances, it cut off a very improper 
source of showing favour to individuals, and increas- 
ing ministerial influence/ ' The lowest tenders were 
accepted, and Mr. Pitt was able to assure the House 
of Commons that not a shilling had been reserved 
for distribution to his friends.* 

One other form of parliamentary corruption yet 
reroaina to be noticed. Lucrative contracts cj„,„o. 
for the public service, necessarily increased '"™' 
by the American war, were found a convenient modo 
of enriching political supporters. A contract to 
supply rum or beef for the navy, was as great a prize 
for a member, as a share in a loan or lottery. This 
Bjwcies of reward was particularly acceptable to the 
commercial members of the House. Nor were its 
attractions confined to the members who enjoyed the 
contracts. Constituents being allowed to participate 
in their profits, were zealous in supporting govern- 
ment candidates. Here was another source of in- 
fluence, for which again the people paid too deai-ly. 
Heavy as their burthens were becoming, they were 
increased by the costly and improvident contracts, 
Khich this system of parliamentary jobbing en- 
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co'iraged. The cost of bribery in tliia form, 
even greater and more indefinite than that of loans 
;iiid lotteries. In tbe latter case, there were some 
limits to the premium on scrip, which was public 
iiud patent to all the world : but who could estimate 
the profits of a contract loosely and ignorantly — ^nofc 
to Bay corruptly — entered into, aad executed without 
adequate aecuiitiea for its proper fulfilment ? These 
evik were notorious ; and efforts were not wanting 
to correct them. 

In 1779, Sir Philip Jennings Gierke obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to disqualify contractors from 
sitting in Parliament, except where they obtained 
contracts at a public bidding: but on the 11th of 
March, the commitment of the bill was negatived.' 
Again, in February 1780, Sir Philip renewed hia 
motion, and succeeded in passing his bill throujj-h 
the Commons, without opposition: but it was re- 
jected by the Lords on the second reading.* In 
1781 it was brought forward a third time, but waa 
then lost in the House of Commons.* 

Meanwhile, Lord North's administration was fiiU- 
iug : the opposition were pledged to diminish the 
influence of the crown, and to further the cause of 
economic refoi-m ; and in 1782, Sir Philip Clerke 
was able to bring in hia bili, and carry the second 
reading.* In committee, Mr. Fox struck out the 
exception in favour of contracts obtained at a public 
bidding, and extended the measure to existing as 

' Purl, Hi»t., XI, 123-129. 

' tbid.. 1390. 
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we" as future contracts. Immediately afterward*, 
the Rockingham ministry coming into office, 
adopted a measure so consonant with their own 
policy ; and, under such auspices, it was at lengtli 
passed.' It was another legislative condemnation of 
corrupt influences in Parliament. 

In weighing the evidence of parliamentary corrup- 
tion, which is accessible to us, allowance ibnsea 
must be made for the hostility of many of b^"patiit* 
the witnesses. Charges were made against """■ 
the government of the day, by its bitterest oppo- 
nents ; and may have been exaggerated by the hai'd 
colouring of party. But they were made by men of 
high character and political eminence ; and so 
generally was their truth acknowledged, that every 
abuse complained of was ultimately condemned by 
Parliament. Were all the measures for restraining 
corruption and undue influence groundless ? Were 
the evils sought to be corrected imaginary? The 
historian can desire no better evidence of contem- 
porary evils than the jxidgment of successive Parlia- 
ments, — pronounced again and again, and ratified by 
posterity.' The wisdom of the legislature averted 

' Tha bill contained an eictption in fftvanr of persona subscribinK 
to a public loan. It whs Baid. howevor, that the toaii vob a mure 
dar^rous engine uf influence thaa contracia, and uliimatelj Che ei- 
eeptioQ was omilMd, ' it being generally nnderalood that a aepnrxt^ 
bill sbould be brought in for that pnrpoee,^ which, however, wha 
never done. This matter, as atated in the debates, is eiceedinglj 
obBcnre and ioconsiHtent, and nconuly to be relied upon, thougli it 
wild &eqnently adverted to, ia U'-^cusaing the question of J^rc/u 
Rnthachild'a disability in IttSS. 

* In piuating the public vices of his age, Cowper did not omit to 
•tigmatiBe, as it dpHerved, tts political corruption. 

' But when a country (one that I could name), 
In prostitution lunkii the eenM of shami^ ; 
When infaniouH \'Enality, eronn bold, 
Writes on hia boaom, ^' tf bf Ul or soUi," 

— TaU* Taft,. 
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ttie ruin of the conHtitution, which the philosophical 
Montesquieu had predicted, when he aaid, ' II p^rira, 
loreque la puissance legislative aera plua conompue . 
que i'executrice.' ' 

Such was the state of society in the first years of 
sMKrrfsj. *^^ reign of George III, that the vices of 
ii"L1?^i^ tlie government received little correction 
111 g™. hi. f,.|^,jj pyi,ii(; opinion. A corrupt system of 
government represented but too faithfully, the pre- 
^alont corruption of society. Men of the higheot' 
rank openly rioted in drunkenness, gambling, and 
debauchery : the clergy were indifferent to religion : 
the middle classes were coarse, ignorant, and sensual ; 
aud the lower classes bmtalised by neglect, poverty, 
and evil examples. The tastes and habits of the age 
were low : its moral and intellectual standard waa 
debased. All classes were wanting in refinement, 
jiud nearly all in education. Here were abounding 
materials for venal senators, greedy place-huntera, 
and corrupt electors. 

Having viewed the imperfections of the repre- 

Howpopn. sentative system, and the various forms of ' 

r'pi«»9™ corruption by which the constitution waa 

*" **■ formerly disfigiu'ed, we pause to inquire 

how popular principles, statesmanship, and public 

' Iiifiv li. c, 6. Lord BulinghrvkB vrote in tlie dume spirit; — 
' Whaaever the people of Britain become so degenemte and biiae, as 
to be induced by corruption,— ^for they are no longer in danger of 
beine awed bj prerogative, — V> choone persona to represpat them in 
Pirlmnient. whoia the; biiTe found b; experience \a be under an in- 
fluence ariaing from priTate interest, dopendentB on a court, and tha 
creatnres of a minister ; or others ihst are unhsown to the people 
HiLit elect them, and baring no recommends tion but Ihat which they 
pjirry in their purs*s: then may the enoiniea of out constitution 
liOMSt, that thej haie got the belter of it, and ihat it ia no longer 
able to preaecve itwlf, nor to defend Uberty."— fK>r*s, iii, 274. 
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virtuewsrekept alive, amid such adverse influences'!" 
The country was great and glorious ; and ila history, 
— thougli stained with many blots, — is such aa 
Euglishmen may justly contemplate With pride. 
The people, if eujoying less freedom than in later 
times, were yet the freest people in the world. 
Their laws, if inferior to modem jurisprudence, did 
not fall short of the enlightenment of the age, iu 
which Parliament designed them. How are these 
contrasts to be explained and reconciled? How 
were the people saved from misgovernment ? What 
were the antidotes to the baneful abuses which pre- 
vailed? In the first place, parliamentary govern- 
ment attracted the ablest men to the service of the 
state. Whether they owed their seats to the patron- 
age of a peer, to the purchase of a borough, or to 
the suffrages of their fellow-countrymen, they 
equally enlightened Parliament by their eloquence, 
and guided the national councils by their statesman- 
ship. In the next place, the representation, — 
limited and anomalous as it was, — comprised some 
popular elements; and the House of Commons, iu 
the worst times, still professed its responsibility to 
the people, and was not insensible to public opinion. 
Nor can it be denied that the small class, by whom 
the majority of the House of Commons was returned, 
were the most instructed and enlightened in the 
country ; and as Englishmen, were generally true to 
principles of freedom. 

' ' Of all iageniiinit iaHtrumeut^ of deBpotiBin.' suld Sjduej Smith, 
' I mcMt commend a popular wiB«rnbly where the majortty mfb paid 
HuO liired. and a frv buld and ablo men, by their brave iptiacheii, 
■Dukii UiB people belia»B chsy an &••,' — Htm., ii, 21*. 
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Two other caiueB, which exercised a wbolesonie 
restraint upon Parliament and the governing clasE, 
are to be found in the divisions of party, — finely 
tailed by Sir Bulwer Lytton ' the sinews of freedom,' 
— and the growing influence of the press. However 
prone the ruling party may Bometimes have been to 
repress liberty, the party in opposition were forced 
to rely upon popular principles; and pledged to 
maintain them, at least for a time, when they 
Buceeeded to power. Party aguin supplied, in some 
degree, the place of intelligent public opinion. As 
yet the great body of the people had neither know- 
ledge nor influence : b»it those who enjoyed political 
power, were encouraged by their rivalries and am- 
bition, not less than by their patriotism, to embrace 
those principles of good government, which steadily 
made their way in our laws and institutions. Had 
all parties combined against popiilar rights, nothing 
short of another revolution could have overthrown 
them. But as they were divided and opposed, the 
people obtained extended liberties, before they were 
in a position to wrest them from their rulers, by 
means of a free representation. 

Meanwhile the press was gradually creating a more 
elevated public opinion, to which all parties were 
obliged to defer. It was long, however, before that 
great political ageut performed its olEce worthily. 
Before the press can be instructive, there must be 
enlightenment, and public spirit among the people : 
it takes its colour from society, and reflect* its pj'&- 
vailing vices. Hence, while flagrant abuses in the 
yovcmment were tolerated by a corrupt society, the 
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proBS was venal, — teeming with acurrilous libels and 
factious falsehoods, in the interests of rival parties, 
— and disfigured by all the faults of a depraved 
political morality. Let us be thankful that prin 
ciples of liberty and public virtue were so strong, as 
constantly to advance in society, in the press, and in 
the government of the country. 

The glaring defects and vices of the representative 
system, which have now been exposed, — the re- 
stricted and unequal franchise, the bribery Anm- 
of a limited electoral body, and the cormp- '''"''^ 
tion of the representatives themselves, — Ruo™. 
formed the strongest arguments for parliamentary 
reform. Some of them had been partially corrected ; 
and some had been ineffectually exposed and de- 
nounced ; but the chief evil of all demanded a 
bolder and more hazardous remedy. The theory of 
an equal representation, — at no time very perfect, — 
had, in the course of ages, been entirely subverted. 
Decayed boroughs, without inhabitants, — the abso- 
lute property of noblemen, — and populous towns 
without electors, returned members to the House of 
Commons : but great manufacturing cities, distin- 
guished by their industry, wealth, and intelligence, 
were without representatives. 

Schemes for partially rectifying these inequalities 
were proposed at various times, by states- Lonj chat- 
men of very different opinions. Lord "Qhemeof 
f'hatham was the first to advocate reform, u'u- 
.Speaking, in 1766, of the borough representation, 
ho called it 'the rotten part of our constitution;' 
iiid srtid ' it cannot continue a century. If it does 
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not drop, it must be amputated.'' In i 770, he aug- 
Mtb >uj. gested that a third member should be iiddml 
to every county, 'in order to counterbalance the 
weight of corrupt and venal borougha,'* Such was 
his opinion of the necessity of a measure of this cha- 
racter, that he said : ' Before the end of this century, 
either the Parliament will reform itself from within, 
or be reformed with a vengeance from without.'* 
Kr. wi!kM-i The nest scheme was that of a very notable 
1IT8. ' pohticiaii, Mr. Wilkes. More comprehen- 
sive than Lord Chatham's, — -it was framed to meet, 
more directly, the evils complained of. In 1776, he 
moved for a bill to give additional members to tht* 
metropolis, and to Middlesex, Yorkshire, and other 
large counties : to disfranchise the rotten boroughs, 
and add the electors to the county constituency : 
and lastly, to enfranchise Manchester, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Birmingham, and ' other rich populous trading 
towns.'* His scheme, indeed, comprised all the 
leading principles of parliamentary reform, which 
were advocated for the next fifty years without 
success, and have been sanctioned within our own 
time. 

The next measure for reforming the Commons, 
Data of ^ was brought forward by a peer. On the 3rd 
1.111,1780. June, 1780, in the midst of Lord Qeorge 

■ Debates on the Address. January, 1766. 

' Waip. Mero.p iv. 68 ; Chatham Coir., iv. 15T, where he suH'Ortt 
his views by the precedent of a 3«)tc)i aet at the BeTolntioa. 
Strnngers were excluded during this debate, nhich is uot reported in 
the Pariianientaty History. 

» Pari. Hist., ivii. BBS, n, 

< 21st March, 1776. Pari. Hist, ZTiii. 12&7. The motion vae 
qegativad without a diTiaioa. 
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Gurdon'e riots, the Duke of Richmond presented a 
bill for establishing annual parliaments, universal 
Bu£E'rage, and equal electoral districts. A scheme 
»o wild and inopportune was rejected without a 
division.' 

Nor was the duke's extravagant proposal an iso- 
Inted Bugtjestion of his own. Extreme other 
i^hanges were at this time popular, — em- reform, uw. 
bracing annual parliaments, the extinction of rotten 
boroughs, and universal suffrage. The graver states- 
men, who were favourable to improved repr^enta- 
tion, discountenanced all such proposals, as likely to 
endanger the more practicable schemes of economic 
reform by which they were then endeavouring,— 
with every prospect of success,- — to pui'ify Parliament, 
and reduce the influence of the crown. The peti- 
tioners hy whom they were supported, prayed also 
for a more equal representation of the people : but 
it was deemed prudent to postpone, for a time, the 
agitation of that queBtion.' 

The disgraceful riots of Lord George Gordon 
rendered this time unfavourable for the discussion ol 
any political changes. The Whig party were charged 
with instigating and abetting these riots, just as, at 
a later period, they became obnoxious to imputations 
of Jacobinism. The occasion of the king's speech, 
at the end of the session of 1780, was not lost by 
the tottering government of Lord North. His 
Majesty warned the people against ' the hazard of 
innovation;' and artfully connected this warning 

Hiat.. iJti. 68fi. 

B«g., xxiv. HO, 194 ; Ruckingbniu Mem., iL 3M, jl 1. 
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■with a reference to ' rebellious insurrections to resist 
or to reforr\ the laws,'' 

Among the more moderate schemes discussed at 
this period, by the temperate supporters of parlia- 
mentary reform, was the addition of one hundred 
county members to the House of Commons. It was 
object«d to, however, by some of the leading Whigs, 
' as being prejudicial to the democratical part of the 
constitution, by throwing too great a weight into 
the scale of the aristocracy.'" 

Mr. Pitt was now commencing his great career; 
Mr Piw. ^^^ ^'® early youtli is memorable for the 
m^ol'i^,'" advocacy of a measure, which his father 
'™*' had approved. His first motion on this 

subject was made in 1782, during the Rockingham 
administration. The time was well chosen, as that 
ministry waa honourably distinguished by its exer- 
tions for the purification of Parliament ; while the 
people, dissatisfied with their rulers, scandalised by 
the abuses which had lately been exposed, and dis- 
gusted by the disastrous issue of the American war, 
May 70i. were ripe for constitutional changes. After 
a call of the House, he introduced the subject in a 
speech, as wise and temperate as it waa able. In 
analysing the state of the representation, he described 
the Treasury and other nomination boroughs, without 
property, population, or trade; and the boroughs 
which had no property or stake in the country but 
their votes, which they sold to the highest bidder. , 
The Nabob of Arcot, he said, had seven or eight 
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tuf mtiers in that House ; and might not a foreign 
stale in enmity with this country, by means of such 
horougha, have a party there ? He concluded by 
moving for a committee of inquiry. He seems to 
have been induced to adopt this course, in conse- 
quence of the difficulties he hat* experienced in 
obtaining the agreement of the friends of reform to 
any specific proposal.' This motion was superseded 
by reading the order of the day, by a majority of 
twenty only.* 

Again, in 1783, while in opposition to the coali- 
tion ministry, Jlr. Pitt renewed his exer- Mr. piti** 
tions in the same cause. His position had. Ham,, 
in the meantime, been strengthened by vm. 
numerous petitions, with 20,000 signatures.' He 
no longer proposed a committee of inquiry, but 
came forward with three distinct resolutions: — Ist, 
That effectual measures ought to be taken for pre- 
venting bribery and expense at elections ; 2nd, That 
when the majority of voters for any borough shoidd 
be convicted of corruption, before an election com- 
mittee, the borough should be disfranchised, and the 
unbribed minority entitled to vote for the county : 
3rd, That an addition should be made to the knights 
of the shire, and members for the metropolis. In 
support of his resolutions, he attributed the disasters 
of the American war to the corrupt state of the 

I Ann. Eeg.p mr. 181. 

» 181 to 1*1 ; Pari. Hist., iiii. Ulfl; Foi'sMem., i.S21-2 ; Loid 
Stonliojw'iiIJfaofPiU, i. 72-76. 

' All the petitions which had tean presented for the Uat moDih, 
h^ been brought into the Houeb bj the Cterk, dqi! Inid on the lluut 
nur llw tubU. 
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House of Commons, and the secret influence of the 
erown, which, he said, ' was sapping the very founda- 
tion of liherty, by corruption.' Universal suffrage 
he condemned ; and the disfranchisement of ' rotten 
boroughs' he as yet shrank from proposing. A great 
change, however, bad now come over the spirit of 
the Commons. The people, once more enjoying the 
blessings of peace, were contented with the moderate 
reforms effected by Lord Rockingham; and their 
representatives rejected Mr. Pitt's resolutions by a 
majority of one hundred and forty-four.' 

Before Mr. Pitt had occasion again to express his 
EorkAira sentiments, he had been called to the head 
j^^'iTui, "f affairs, and was canying on hia memor- 
''*^' able contest with the coalition. On the 16th 

January, 1784, Mr. Duncombe presented a petition 
from the freeholders of Yorkshire, praying the House 
to take into serious consideration the inadequate state 
of the representation of the people. Mr. Pitt sup- 
ported it, saying, that he had been confirmed in his 
opinions in favour of reform, by the recent conduct 
of the opposition. ' A temperate and moderate 
reform,' he said, ' temperately and moderately pur- 
sued, he would at all times, and in all situations, be 
ready to promote to the utmost of bis power.' At 
the same time, he avowed that his cabinet were not 
united in favour of any such measure ; and that he 
despaired of seeing any cabinet unanimous in the 
cause. In this opinion Mr. Fos signified hia con- 
currence; but added, that Mr. Pitt had scarcely 
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introduced one person into his cabinet, who would 
support his views in regard to parliamentary reform.' 

The sincerity of Mr. Pitt's assurances was soon to 
be tested. In the new Parliament he found Mr, pitfi, 
himself supported by a powerful majoiity ; i7«b. 
and he enjoyed at once the confidence of the king, 
and the favour of the people Upon one question 
only, was he powerless. To his measure of parlia- 
mentary reform, the king was adverse,* — his cabinet 
were indifferent or unfriendly ; and his followers in 
the House of CommoDS, could not be brought to vote 
in its favour. The Tories were generally opposed to 
it ; and even a large portion of the Whigs, including 
the Duke of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam, failed 
to lend it their support.* Public feeling had not 
yet been awakened to the necessity of reform ; and 
the legialatiu'e was so constituted, that any effective 
scheme was hopeless. 

In the first session of the new Parliament he was 
not prepared with any measure of his own: hut he 

ike and voted in favour of a motion of Mr. Alder- 
Sawbridge ; and promised that, in the next 
eession, be should be ready to bring the question 
forward himself.^ He redeemed this pledge, and 011 
the 18tb April, 1785, moved for leave to introduce 
a Bill ' to amend the representation of the people of 
pEngland, in Parliament.' Having proved, by nume- 
trous references to history, that the representation 
'had frequently been changed, according to the vary- 
ing circomstances of the country : that many decayed 

(e iv'pra, p, 91. 
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borouglis liad ceased to retun members to Parlia- 
ment, while other boroughs had been raised or re- 
stored to that privilege ; he proposed that seventy- 
two meraberH, then returned hy thirty-six decayed 
boroughs, should be distributed among the counties 
and the metropolis. But this part of his scheme 
was accompanied by the startling proposal, that the 
condemned boroughs should not be disfranchised, 
except with the consent of their proprietors, who 
were to receive compensation from the state, amount- 
ing to a million sterling I He further proposed to 
piu-c.hase the exclusive rights of ten corporations, 
for the benefit of their feliow-citizens ; and to ob- 
tain by the same means, the surrender of the right 
of returning members from four smail boroughs, 
whose members could be transferred to populous 
towns. By these several means, a hundred seats 
were to be re-distributed. The enlargement of the 
coimty constituency, by the addition of copyholders 
to the freeholders, formed another part of his plan. 
It was estimated that by this change, and by the 
enfranchisement of great towns, a total addition of 
ninety-nine thousand would be made to the electoral 
body. The portion of this scheme most open to ob- 
jection was that of compensating the proprietors of 
boroughs ; and he admitted that it ' was a tender 
part ; but at the same time it liad become a neces- 
sary evil, if any reform was to take place.' It seems, 
indeed, that not hoping to convince those interested 
in the existing state of the representation, of the 
expediency of refonn, he had sought to purchase 
tlieir support. The boroughs which weie always in 
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the market, he proposed to buy, on behalf of the 
state ; and thus to secure purity, through the in- 
struments of corruption. Such a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple to expediency may have been necessary ; but 
it did not save his scheme of reform from utter 
niilure. His naotion for leave to bring in the bill, 
was negatived by a majority of seventy-four.' 

As this was the last occasion on which Mr. Pitt 
advocated tbe cause of parliamentary re- ^^ ^^.^ 
form, his sincerity, even at that time, has ''°"^^- 
been called in question. He could scarcely have 
hoped to carry this measure : but its failure was due 
to causes beyond his control. The king and Parlia- 
ment were adverse, and popular support was wanting. 
To have staked his power as a minister, upon the 
issue of a measure fifty years in advance of the 
public opinion of his day, — and which he had no 
power to force upon Parliament, — -would have been 
the act of an enthusiast, rather than a statesman. 
The blame of his subsequent inaction in the cause 
wai shared by the Whigs, who, for several years, 
consented to its entire oblivion. 

In the five ensuing years of Mr. Pitt's prosperous 
administration, the word ' reform ' was Wt. Fiooi'i 
scarcely whispered in Parliament. At i'm. 
length, in 1790, Mr. Flood moved for a bill to 
amend the representation of the people. His plan 
was to add one hundred members to tbe House of 
Commons, t« be elected by tbe resident householders 
of every county. Mr. Pitt, on this occasion, pro- 
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fe^sed himself to be as firm and zealous a friend aa 
ever to parliamentary reform ; but could not assent 
to Mr. Flood'B motion, which was superseded by the 
adjourDment of tlie House.' 

Meanwhile, the cause of parliamentary reform had 
'FrtHidt been advocated by several political asBocia- 
TfopiB.' tioiis, ar.d more particularly by the 'Friends 
of the People.' This society embraced many gentle- 
men eminent in politics and literature ; and twenty- 
eight members of Parliament, of whom Mr. Grey 
and Mr. Erskine took the lead. It was agreed 
amongst them, that the subject should again be 
pressed upon the attention of Parliament. And, 
Mr.Or«T'H accordingly, on the 30th of April, 1792, 
Aria, 1132. Mr. Grey gave notice of a motion, in the 
ensiling session, for an inquiry into the representa- 
tive system.* A few years earlier, the cause of re- 
form, — honestly supported by moderate men of all 
parties, — might have prevailed: but the perils of 
the time bad now become too great to admit of its 
fair discussion. That ghastly revolution had burst 
forth in France, which for two generations was 
destined to repress the liberties of England. Mr. 
Pitt avowed that he still retained his opinion of the 
propriety of parliamentary reform: but was per- 
suaded that it could not then be safely tried. He 
saw no prospect of success, and great danger of 
anarchy and confusion in the attompt. 'This is 
not a time,' said he, ' to make hazardous experi- 



' Mr. SpeiiXeF AddingloD permitwd a delmte to Kt\M on thit 
ocEBsion, which, ftcrorditig to the stricter practice of htr- lini'-*, 
woulil hsTB be«ii whoUy '.uaflniiMiUa.— I*>rd SidmimUi't Irtic,i. 8S 
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ments.' He had taken his stand against revolu- 
tionary principles, and every question with which 
they could be asBociated. Mr, Burke, the honoured 
reformer of an earlier period, and in another cause,' 
and many respected members of his party, henceforth 
supported the minister, and ranged themselves with 
the opponents of reform. A period was commencing, 
not only hostile to all change, but repressive of free- 
dom of opinion ; and the power of Mr. Pitt, as the 
champion of order against democracy, was absolute.' 
On the 6th of May, 1793, Mr. Grey brought for- 
ward the motion, of which he had given Mr.oray'i 
notice in the previous session. First he nsa. 
presented a long and elaborate petition from the 
society of the Friends of the People, exposing the 
abuses of the electoral system, and alleging various 
grounds for parliamentary referm. This petition 
having been read, Mr. Grey procef^ded to move that 
it be referred to the consideration of a committee. 
Like Mr. Pitt, on a former occasion, — and probably 
for the same reasons, — he made no specific proposal ; 
but contented himself with arguments against the 
existing system. A more unsuitable time for such 
a motion could not Iiave been found. The horrors 
of the French revolution had lately reached their 
climax in the execution of the king : many British 
subjects had avowed their sympathy with revolu- 
tionary principles : the country was at war with the 
French republic. ; the Whig party had been broken 
up ; and the great body of the people were alarmed 
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for the safety "f their institutionB. At such a time, 
the most moderate proposals were discountenanced ; 
and after two nights' deliate, Mr. Grey's motion 
found only forty-one supporters.' 

After such discouragement, and under ciroum- 
Mr. otuv'ii stances bo adverse, Mr. Grey did not at- 
1797.™' tempt to renew the discussion of parlia- 
mentary reform, until 1797. He now had a definite 
plan ; and on the 26th May, he moved for leave 
bring in a bill for carrying it into effect. He pro- 
posed to increase the county members from ninetv- 
two to one hundred and thirteen, by giving two 
members to each of the three ridings of the countv 
of York, instead of two for the whole county, and 
by similar additions to other large counties ; and to 
admit copyholders and leaseholders for terms of 
years, as well as freeholders, to the county franchis 
As regards the boroughs, he proposed to substitute 
for the numerous rights of election, one uniform 
household franchise. And in order to diminish the 
expense of elections, he suggested that the poll 
should be taken, throughout tlie whole kingdom, at 
one time. His scheme comprised, in fact, an outline 
of the great measure, wliich this eminent statesman 
was ultimately destined to mature, as the consum- 
mation of his laboiirs during half a century. His 
motion was seconded by Mr. Erskine, in a speech 
which went far to contradict the assertion, — so often 
made, — ^fchat in the House of Commons this great 
forensic orator was wholly unequal to his reputation. 

, 282; Lord .1. 
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At once eloquent, impassioned, and argumentativ*^, 
it displayed those rare qualities, which have never 
been equalled at the British bar, and not often In 
the senate. The motion was also supported, in an 
admirable speech, by Mr. Fos. But vain were 
moderate and well-connidered plans, — vain were elo- 
quence and argument. The feelings, fears, and pre- 
judices of the people were adverse to the cause : 
reform l)eing now confounded with revolution, and 
reformers with Jacobins. Whatever was proposed, 
— more was said to be intended ; and Paine and the 
' Hights of Man' were perversely held up, as the 
true exponents of the reformer's creed. The motion 
was rejected by a large majority,' 

Again the question slept for many years. The 
early part of the present century was a j^^.^ 
period scarcely more fevfmrable for the dis- Jjj^^^l^j „f 
cussion of parliamentary reform, than the "'''™'- 
first years of the French revolution. The prodigious 
efforts of the coimtry in carrying on the war, — 
vietories and disasters, — loans, taxes, and subsidies, 
- — engrossed the attention of Parliament, and the 
thoughts of the people. The restoration of peace 
was succeeded by other circumstances, almost equally 
iinpropitious. The extreme pressure of the wiir 
upon the industrial resources of the country, had 
occasioned suffering and discontent amongst tlje 
working classes. The government were busy in re- 
pressing sedition ; and the governing classes, trained 
under a succession of Tory administrations, had 
learned to scout every popular principle. Under 
' Pari. Hia(.,iiiiii. 644. Avcb, 9\-,'Siitf "yA. 
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such diacourngements, many of the old supporters 
of refonu, either deserted the cause, or ghrank 
from its aasertioii ; while demagogues, of dubioua 
character, and dangerous principles, espoused it. 
' Hampden Clubs,' and other democmtic associations, 
— chiefly composed of working men, — were demand- 
ing universal suffrage and annual Pjirliaments, which 
found as little favour with the advocates of reform, 
as with its opponents ; and every moderate scheme 
was received with scorn, by ultra-reformeis.' 

But notwithstanding these adverse conditions, the 
Hry. Bnr- question of reform was occasionally dis- 
iMB. ' cussed in Parliament. In 1809, it was 
revived, after the lapse of thirteen years. Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox, — who had first fought together in sup* 
port of the same principles, and afterwards on oppo- 
Hite aides, -were both no more : Mr. Grey and Mr. 
Erskine had been called to the House of Peers ; and 
tbe cause was in other hands. Sir Francis Burdett 
was now its advocate, — less able and influential than 
his predecessors, and an eccentric politician, — but a 
thorough-bred English gentleman. His scheme, 
however, was such as to repel the support of the 
few remaining reformers. He proposed that every 
county should be divided into electoral districts ; 
that each district should return one member; and 
that the franchise should be vested in the taxed male 
population. So startling a project found no more 
than fifteen supporters.* 

' Com. Jonra., IxT. .180, &o. Reports of SmtbI Canunittees at 
Cnrds and Commons, 1817; Wilberforoe's Life, iv. Slfi; Bsmford'i 
Lire of a Ruilical, i. lfl2-I6o. 
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In the following year, several petitions were pre- 
sented, praying for a reform of Parliament; jjp I 
and on the 2l8t May, Mr. Brand moved for ^™o^° ' 
a committee of inquiry, which was refused jbTh.''"'' 
by a large majority.' On the 13th June, mw^; 
Earl Grey, in moving an address on the "'"' ' 
state of the nation, renewed hia public connection I 
with the cause of reform,— avowed hia adherence tg I 
the sentiments he had always expressed, — and pro- 
mised his future support to any temperate and judi- ' 
cious plan for the correction of abuses in the repre- I 
sentation. He was followed by Lord Ersklne, ia ths 
same honourable avowal.* 

In 1818, Sir F. Burdett, now the chairman of tha 
Hampden Club of London, proposed reso- sir p. Bur- 
lutions in favour of universal male auf- isiws. 
frage, equal electoral districts, vote by ballot, and 
annual Parliaments. His motion was seconded by 
Lord Cochrane : but found not anothei supporter in 
the House of Commons. At this time, there were 
numerous public meetings in favour of universal 
suffrage ; and reform associations, — not only of men 
but of women, — were engaged in advancing the 
same cause. And as many of these were advocating 
female suffrage. Sir F. Burdett, to avoid miscon- 
struction, referred to male suffrage only.' 

In 1819, Sir F. Burdett again brought forward a 
motion on the subject. He proposed that the House 

' AjBB, 115; Noes, 234. Hans. Dab., l»t Sep., irii, 123. 

' md., ivii. 659, S9U. 

* See a learned and inp^enioas mrticle in the Edin. Her., Janunry, 
1819, h-j Sir J. Mackintosh, on UiiiTeraal Suffra^, &»,.-sv\v\'i»uiL- 
tonl^B Life of a Eadiral, i, 181. 
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Khould, early in the next session, take into its con- 
(■ideration the state of the representation. In the 
debate, Lord John Russell, who had recently been 
admitted to Parliament, expressed his opinion in 
favour of disfranchising sueh boroughs as were noto- 
rioufily corrupt. The motion was superseded by p 
ing the orders of the day,' 

Ac the commencement of the following sei 
\aAi. Lord John Kussell, — whose nam< 
inw. since been honourably associated with % 

cause of reform, — proposed his first motion on ( 
Hubject. In the preceding session, he had brought 
imder the notice of the House the scandalous pro- 
ceedings at Grampoimd. He now took broader 
ground, and emhraeed the general evils of the 
electoral system,* The time was not favourable to 
moderate counsels. On one side were the intem- 
perate advocates of universal suffrage : on the 
other the stubborn opponents of al! change in the 
representation ■* But such was the moderation of 
Lord John's scheme of reform, Lhat it might have 
claimed the support of the wiser men of all parties. 
He showed, in a most promising speech, that in 
former times decayed boroughs had been dia- 
charged from sending members, and populous 
])laces summoned by writ to return them ; he de- 
scribed the wonderful increase of the great manu- 

' Hane. Dab., lat Ser., xL 1440. ' Ibid., lU. 302, 1091, 

' Natwitfastuoding the small eDCOUTAtt^™*'!'' Riven at this time ta 
the cause of refomi. it vaa mnking much pniaregg in publiu opiuion. 
Sidney Smith, writing! in ISie, said, ■! think nil vise men Ehould 
Itenin to torn their minde reform wiirde. W^ shall do it betier 
thiin Mr. Himt or Mr. CoblietL Diuie it must, and m'lil be,' — Mvm., 
a. J 91, 
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facturing towns, which were uorepresented ; and the 
ixirniption of the smaller boroughs, which sold theit 
franchise. He concluded by moving resolutions : — 
L That boroughs in which notorious bribery and 
corruption should be proved to prevail, should cease 
to return naembers — the electors not proved guilty 
being allowed to vote for the county : 2. That the 
right thus taken from cormpt boroughs, should be 
given to great towns with a population of not less 
than 15,000, or to some of the lai^est counties: 3, 
That further means should be taken to detect corrup- 
tion ; and lastly, that the borough of Grrampouod 
fihould cease to send membere. 

As the motion was met by the government in a 
conciliatory manner; and as Lord Castle- qj.^_ 
reagh was ready to concur in the disfran- {J'^l-hS-'' 
chisement of Grampound ; Lord John "'""^'''- 
Kussell consented to withdraw his resolutions, and 
gave notice of a bill for disfranchising Grampound.' 
The progress of this bill was interrupted by the 
death of the king ; but it was renewed in the follow- 
ing session, and reaj;hed the House of Lords, where, 
after evidence being taken at the bar, it dropped by 
reason of the prorogation. Again it was passed by 
the Commons, in 1821. That House had given the 
two vacant seats to the great town of Leeds ; but 
the Lords still avoided the recognition of such a 
principle, by assigning two additional members to 
the county of York ; in which form the bill was at 
length agreed to.* 
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,In 1821, two motions were made relating to par- 
liamentary reform, the one by Mr. Lambton, and the 
Mr. uab- other by Lord John Euasell. On the 17tli 
Swif"" April, the former explained his schenae. 
In lieu of the borough representation, ha 
proposed to divide counties into districts containing 
twenty-five thousand inhabitante, each returning a 
member, — to extend the franchise for such dis- 
tricts to all householders paying taxes, ^to facili- 
tate polling by means of numerous polling-booths, 
and by enabling overseers to receive votes, — and to 
charge the necessary expenses of every election upoil 
the poor-rates. To the county constituencies he 
proposed to add copyholders, and leaseholders for 
terms of years. After a debate of two days, his 
motion was negatived by a majority of twelve.' 
Lord J. On the 9th of May, Lord John Russell 
(jian, 1S21. moved resolutions with a view to the dis- 
covery of bribery, the disfranchisement of corrupt 
boroughs, and the transfer of the right of returning 
members, to places which had increased in' wealth 
and population. His resolutions were superseded 
by the previous question, which was carried by a 
majority of thirty-one.' 

In 1822, Lord John Russell having, as he said. 
And la 'served an apprenticeship in the cause of 

IBM. reform,' again pressed the matter upon the 

notice of the House. The cry for universal suffrage 
had now subsided, — tranquillity prevailed throughout 

I Ayes, 43 ; Noes, 65. Hans. Deb., Bad Ser., t. 359-433. Mr, 
larablon hid prepBred A bill, which ia printed in ihe Appendix to 
tbat rolume of Cebntes. 
' Hani. Deb., 2iid Ser., ■», ROl 
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tlie country, — and no circcmstance could be urged 
iis unfavourable to ita fair conBideration. After 
Bhowing the great increase of the wealth and in- 
telligence of the country, he proposed the addition 
of sixty members to the counties, and forty to the 
great towns ; and, — not to increase the total number 
of the House of Commons, — he suggested that one 
hundred of the smallest boroughs should each lose 
one of their two members. His motion, reduced to a 
modest resolution, ' that the present state of repre- 
sentation required serious consideration,' was rejected 
by a majority of oue hundred and five,' 

In 1823, Lord John renewed his motion in the 
same terms. He was now supported by idibss. 
numerous petitions,— and amongst the number by 
one from seventeen thousand freeholders of the 
county of York ; but after a short debate, was de- 
feated by a majority of one hundred and eleven.' 

Again, in 1B26, Lord John proposed the same 
resolution to the House; and pointed out j_o^j_ 
forcibly, that the increasing wealth and in- S™"' 
telligence of the people were daily aggra- '**°" 
vftting the inequality of the representation. Nomi- 
nation boroughs continued to rttum a large propor- 
tion of the members of the House of Commoiisi 
while places of enormous population and commercial 
prosperity were without representatives. After an 
interesting debate, his resolution was negatived by 
a majority of one hundred and twenty-four.' 

' Hand. Deb., and Ser., lii. fll-139. Ayee, 164; Nmb, 269. 
■ IhU.. viii. 12flO. Ayes, 169 ; Noes, 2au. 
* SAd., XT. bl. AjsB, IZTiKoea, 241. 
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In 1829, a proposal for reform proceeded from an 
(^^ unexpected quarter, and was based upon 

i^^TS- principles entirely novel. The measure o 
**■ Catholic emancipation had recently been 

carried ; and many of its opponents, of the old Tory 
party,— diBgusted with their own leaders, by whom 
it bad been forwarded, — were suddenly converted t-o 
the cause of parliamentary reform. On the 2nd 
June, Lord Bland ford, who represented tfaeir 
opinions, submitted a motion on the eubject. He 
apprehended that the Roman Catholics would now 
enter the borough-market, and purchase seats for 
their representatives, in such numbers as to en- 
danger our Protestant constitution. His resolutions 
condemning close and corrupt boroughs, found only 
forty supporters, and were rejected by a majority of 
seventy-four.' At the commencement of the next 
session, Lord Blandford repeated these views, in 
moving an amendment to the address, representing 
the necessity of improving the representation. Being 
seconded by Mr. O'Connell, his anomalous position 
as a reformer was manifest.* Soon afterwards he 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to restore the 
constitutional influence of the Commons in the 
Parliament of England, which contained an elaborate 
machinery of reform, including the restoration of 
wages to members.* His motion served no other 
purpose, than that of reviving discussions on the 
general question of reform. 

But in the meantime, questions of no less general 

s, 40 ; Noes, 1 \ t. 
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applicition had been discussed, which eventually pro- 
duced the moat important results. The dis- Northanm- 
closures "which followed the general election uicMier 
of 1826, and the conduct of the government, iBSft-'a:. 
gave a considerable impulse to the cause of reform. 
The corporations of North am pton and Leicester 
were alleged to have applied large sums Feu-sist. 
from the corporate funds, for the support ^'■^t imii. 
of ministerial candidates. Id the Northampton 
case. Sir Robert Peel went so far as to maintain the 
right of a corporation to apply its funds to election 
purposes : but the House could not be brought to 
concur in such a principle ; and a committee of 
inquiry was appointed.' In the Leicester case, all 
inquiry was successfully resisted.' A bill to restrain 
such corporate abuses was passed by the Commons 
in the next session, but Lord Eldon secured its re- 
jection by the Lords, on the third reading.* 

Nest came two cases of gross and notorious bri- 
bery, — Penryn and East Retford. They penr^„a 
were not worse than those of Shoreham ^'c^^, 
and Grampound, and might have been as "**''"*^'' 
easily disposed of; but, — treated without judgment 
by ministers, — they precipitated a contest, which 
ended in the triumph of reform. 

Penryn had long been notorious for its corruption, 
which had been already twice exposed ;* yet minis- 
ters resolved to deal tenderly with it. Instead of 
disfranchising so corrupt a borough, they followed 
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t.Iie precedent of Sboreham ; and proposed to em- 
brace the adjacent hundreds, in the privilege of 
returning membera. But true to the principles he 

had already carried out in the case of Grampound, 
Lord John Ruasell succeeded in introducing an 
amendment in the bill, by which the borough was to 
be entirely disfranchised.' 

In the case of East Retford, a bill was brought in 
to dififranchise that borough, and to enable the town 
of Birmingham to return two representatives. And 
it waa intended by the reformers to transfer the 
franchise from Penryn to Manchester. The session 
closed without the accomplishment of either of these 
objects. The Penryn disfranchisement bill, having 
passed the Commons, had dropped in the Lords ; 
and the East Eetford bill had not yet passed the 
Commons. 

In the nest session, two bills were introduced ; 
Penmi lad one by Lord John Rnsaell, for transferring 
bui>, isin. the franchise from Penryn to Manches- 
ter; and another by Mr. Tennyson, for disfranchisiug 
East Retford, and giving representatives to Bir- 
mingham.* The government proposed a compro- 
mise. If both boroughs were disfranchised, they 
offered, in one case to give two members to a popu- 
lous town, and in the other to the adjoining hun- 
dreds.* When the Penryn bill had already reached 
the House of Lords, — where its reception waa ex- 
tremely doubtful, — the East Retford Bill came on 
for discussion in the Commons. The government 
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now opposed the transference of the franchise to 
Birmingham. Mr, Huekisson, however, voted for 
it ; and hia proffered resignation being accepted by 
the Duke of Wellington,' led to the withdrawal of 
Lord Palraerston, Lord Dudley, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. 
Grant, — the moat liberal members of the govern- 
ment, — the friends and colleagues of the late Mr. 
Canning. The cabinet was now entirely Tory ; and 
less disposed than ever to make concessions to the 
refoiinera. The Penryn bill was soon afterwards 
thrown out by the Lords on the second reading; 
and the East Retford bill,— having been amended so 
as to retain the franchise in the hundreds, — was 
abandoned in the Commons.' 

It was the opinion of many attentive observers of 
these times, that the concession of demands PtopoBi » 
BO reasonable would have arrested, or post- Leeds, air- 
poned for many years, the progress of re- "n^ m™-' 
form. They were resisted; and further iB3«- 
agitation was encouraged. In 1830, Lord John 
Russell, — no longer hoping to deal with Penryn and 
East Retford, — proposed at once to enfranchise 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester ; and to pro- 
vide that the three next places proved guilty of 
corruption should be altogether disfranchised.' 
Hia motion was opposed, mainly on the ground that 
if the franchise were given to these towns, the 
claims of other large towns could not afterwards be 

' Hhds. Deb., 2Qd Ser., xiz. 915. See Yange's Life of thr 
Duke of Wellington, ii. 160-lfi*; Lord Colchester'a Diary, iii, S6fi; 
Biilwer'B Life of Visconnt Psimerston, i. 261-^79. 

= Hung. Dfb., 2Dd Ser., lix. 163U. 
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rcBisttMi. Where, then were such concessions to stop ? 
It is remarkable that on this occasion, Mr. Huskis- 
son said of Lord Sandon, who had moved an amend- 
ment, that he 'was young, and would yet live to ate 
the day when the representative franchise mnat be 
granted to the great manufaeturiiig districts. He 
thought such a time fast approaching ; and that c 
day or other. His Majesty's ministers would come 
down to that House, to propose such a measure, as 
necessary for the salvation of the country.' Within 
a year, this prediction had been verified ; though 
the unfortunate statesman did not live to see its 
fulfilment. The motion was neffatived by a majority 
of forty-eight ; ' and thus another moderate proposal, 
— free from the objections which had been urged 
against disfranchisement, and not affecting any 
existing rights, — was sacrificed to a narrow and 
tfbstinate dread of innovation. 

In this same session, other proposals were made 
otter pre- of a widely different character. Mr. O'Con- 
iS3o. nell moved resolutions in favour of uni- 

versal suffrage, triennial Parliaments, and vote by 
Dailot. Lord John Russell moved to substitute 
other resolutions, providing for the enfranchisement 
of large towns, and giving additional members to 
populous counties; while any increase of the num- 
bers of the House of Commons was avoided, bv 
disfranchising some of the smaller boroughs, and 
restraining others from sending more than one mem- 
ber.* Sir Robert Peel, in the course of the debate, 

> Ay«, MO; Noes, 188. ' Hans, Deb., anil 3er., dit. 1204 
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ntid : ' They had to consider whether there vas not, 
ou the whole, a general representation of the people 
in that House ; and whether the popular voice was 
not aufficiently heard. For himself be thought that 
it was.' This opinion was hut the prelude to a more I 

naemorahle declaration, by the Duke of Wellington. ! 

Both the motion and the amendment failed : but I 

discussions so frequent served to awaken public 
fij-mpathy in the cause, which great events were soon 
to arouse into enthusiasm. | 

At the end of this session. Parliament was dis- 1 

solved, in consequence of the death of nisaoiatiDii ' 

George IV". The government was weak, — *" '*'"■ 
parties had been completely disorganised by the I 

passing of the Catholic Relief Act, — much discontent 
prevailed in the country ; and the question of par- 
liamentary reform,— which had been so often dis- 
cussed in the late session, — became a popular topic 
at the elections. Meanwliile a startling event abroad, 
added to the usual excitement of a general election. 
Scarcely bad the writs been issued, when Charles X. 
of France, — having attempted a cowp (Fitat, — sud- 1 

denly lost his crown, and was an exile on his way to | 

England.' As he had fallen, in violating the liberty 
of the press, and subverting the representative con- 
stitution of France, this revolution gained the sym- 
pathy of the English people, and gave an impulse lo 
liberal opinions. The excitement was further in- 
creased by the revolution in Belgium, which imme- 
diately followed. The new Parliament, elected 
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ander such circumstances, met 

^thout the restraint of a 8tr> 

knowledged leaders, and acciir'' 

tions, it was open to fresh ]) 

and the first night of the sess: 

direction. 

A few words from the Duke 

p^^gj^ a storm, which swept 

Sn-"dl.' ^^^ destroyed his pai 
ciaration. ^^^ address, Earl Grt 

and expressed a hope that it v. 

like Catholic emancipation, u/. 

be * compelled to yield to exp 

fused to concede upon pri:. 

from the Duke an ill-timeci \ 

our representation. 'He W2^.> 

the country possessed, at r: 

legislature which answered :■•. 

legislation, — and this to a : ■ 1 .v - 

legislature ever had ansWerf. •:::i''n :. 

ever. He would go furtbpi- ;i< .ifniii 

lature and system of repreH'i . tIh- fiill 

and entire confidence of v: imd tafctv 

possessed that confidence 

the legislature had a very ,/, ^ . :.l!:N'r."'ir;!T«3of''.'il 
opinions of the country. '• ■:•'-.>■• jnnin' quosrion. 
and say, that if at the pr^.. f; /; . ,, .; <^.,.„ X'ivt., \\\l 
posed upon him the dut^' ' """ r»'-''-^'^>"t; ''>'* t'rror, wrote. 

^ -■.;:: t:tuli u:" whu-li those have 

tor any country,— and pJlxK.^:.v. i-. tin- mlmiftaion that any 

this, in possession of fire" ... . v 

^ D r . :■■.". :.i;s: * Nt'vcr was any as- 

criptions, — he did not Ilit> - S. !i!\ ■li'stn.vi'vl; and, Ibelk-ve, 

form such a legislature ^.v; '.::'''"MlV:^Tv*'r"- 
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i>i— trvatiou of the govem- 

uDW pledged to a measnre 
; and during the Agiiaiion ui 

. ^ favour ol 

i-cciipied in pre- rejotm. 
tic pause was eagerly sup- 
II. li . I'liblic meetings were held, 
:;il.l:Blted,* and numerous petition! 
of reform. So great were tiie 
Whtuh tihe government had to con- 
%eed<^ all the encouragement that 
(Sold (five. They had to encounter the 
^the Iting,* — the interests of the pro- 
tt'trunghs, which Mr. Pitt, unable to 
Chin! liinight to purchase, — the opposition 
iif ihe House of Lords, and perhaps of 
■ !h.^ House of Commons, — and above 
mg Tury spirit of the country. Tory 
\ hiid t>een strengthened by a rule of sisty 
coHtioed to the governing claKses, but 
( eociety, — they were now confirmed by 
Impending danger. On the other hand, the 
reformers, while they alarmed the oppo- 
fntj u( reform, embarriistied the government, and 
l^iiriid the cause, by their extravagance. 

I he 3rd February, when Parliament reas- 

lulilud. Lord Grey announced that tlie RmtBe- 

(OVMikinent had succeeded in framing 'a loao-ai. ' 

aeosui-fl which would be effective, without exceeding 

the hounds of a just and well-advised moderation,' 

' }!!.ns. Deb,, 3rd Str.. i. 0116. » S^t Cta.^'S^ 

■ Snfira, p. JSP. 
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people, by declaring that the system was perfect 
itself, and deservedly possessed their confidence.* 

On the same night, Mr. Brougham gave not 
Fnu o[ tiw ^ motion on the subject of parliat 
government reform. Within a fortnight, the 
administration resigned, after an adverse division in 
the Commons, on the appointment of a committee 
to examine the accounts of the civil list.* Though 
this defeat was the immediate cause of tlieir resig- 
nation, th« expected motion of Mr. Brougham was 
not without its influence, in determining them t*) 
withdraw from further embarrassments. 

Earl Grey was the new minister ; and Mr. 
Lordorey. Brougham his lord chancellor. The first 
1830. ' announcement of the premier was that thu 
government would ' take into immediate considera- 
tion the state of the representation, with a view to 
the correction of those defects which bad been 
occasioned in it by the operation of time ; and with 
a view to the re-establishraent of that confidence 
upon the part of the people, which he was afiraid 
Parliament did not at present enjoy, to the full 
extent that is essential for the welfare and safety 

' This declaration was eondemneil even tiy his own psrty. Lord 
OranriUe wrote 10 the Duke of BuckinghHiii, Nov. 21at, 1830 : ■ II 
him bpen most unfartanatfi for him, and nut less bo for the question. 
Absolute reaista.Dce, in limine, tu any reform, ie manifpsU; no long'-r 
poseib!e.'^CoKr(» o»d Cabintts of Wm. IV. and Que,n lirt., i. U6. 
The Duke himself, howeTer, far from perceiving his error, wrote, 
Mareh 24th, 1831: 'In my opiaion, the fault of wbii^h tboBe hava 
been guilty who oppuae the measure, is the admiflBion that any 
reform ia ne«BBaty.' — Ihid., 280. 

' Sydney Smith, wri^ng Nov. 1830, saya: 'Never was any ad- 
ministration so completely and so auddenlj destrojad ; and, I believe, 
entirely by the Duke's declaration, made, I Buspect, in perfect ign'>. 
nuft of the itfttB ai ijuWic tee\ingttu4<i5«iuiu..— Mem^v..V.a, 
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of the country, and tlie preservation of the govern- 
ment.' ' 

The goveninient were now pledged to a meaenre 
of parliamentary reform ; and during the AgiuiLon lu 
Christmas recess, were occupied in pre- letorm. 
paring iti Meanwhile, the cause was eagerly sup- 
ported by the people. Public meetings were held, 
political imions established,' and numerous petitioui 
signed, in favour of reform. So great were tba 
difficulties with which the government had to con- 
tend, that they needed all the encouragement that 
the people could give. They had to encounter the 
reluctance of the king,' — the intercKts of the pro- 
prietors of boroughs, which Air. Pitt, unable to 
overcome, had sought to purchase, — the opposition 
of two-thirds of the House of Lords, and perhaps of 
a majority of the House of Commons,— and above 
all, the strong Tory spirit of the country. Tory 
principles had been strengthened by a rule of sixty 
years. Not confined to the governing classes, but 
pervading society, — they were now confirmed by 
fears of impending danger. On the other hand, the 
too ardent reformers, while they alarmed the oppo- 
nents of reform, embarrassed the government, and 
injured the cause, by their extravagance. 

On the 3rd February, when Parliament reas- 
sembled. Lord Grey announced that the Pirmnc- 
govemment had succeeded in framing ' a leao-jj. 
measure which would be effective, without exceeding 
the bounds of a just and well-advised moderation,' 

' Hans. Deb., 3riJ Str., i. BU6. • Sm CW^"*-. 
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and which ' had received the unanimous consent of 
the whole government.' 

On the 1st JMarch, thia measure was brought 
forward in the House of Commons by Lord John 
Russell, to whom, — though not iu the cabinet,^ 
this honourable duty had been justly confided. In 
the House of Commons he had already made the 
question his own ; and now he was the exponent of 
the pohcy of the government. The measure was 
liriefly this : — to disfranchise sisty of the Bmallest 
liorougha ; to withdraw one member from forty- 
Heven other boroughs ; to add eight members foi 
the metropolis ; thirty-four for large towns ; and 
fifty-five for counties, in England ; and to give five 
additional members to Scotland, three to Ireland, 
and one to Wales. By this new distribution of the 
fmnchise, the House of Commons would be reduced 
in number from six hundred and fifty-eight, to 
five hundred and niuety-six, or by sixty-two mem- 
bers,' 

For the old rights of election in boroughs, a \GL 
household franchise was substituted ; and the cor- 
porations were deprived of their exclusive privileges. 
It was computed that half a million of persons 
would be enfranchised. Improved arrangements 
were also proposed, for the registration of votes, and 
the mode of polling at elections. 

This bold measure alarmed the opponents of re- 
form, and failed to satisfy the radical reformers : 
lint on the whole, it was well received by the reform 
party, and by the counti-y. One of the most stirring 

' Haas, Deb., Scd 8ei., U. 1061. 
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periods in our history waa approaching : but ita 
events must be rapidly passed over. After a, debate 
of seven nights, the bill was brought in without a 
division. Its opponents were collecting their forces, 
while the excil'ienient of the people in favour of the 
measure, was continually increasing. On the 22nd 
March, the second reading of the bill was carried by 
a majority of one only, in a House of sis hundred 
and eight, — by far the greatest number which, up to 
that time, had ever been assembled at a division.' 
On the 19th of April, on going into committee, 
ministers found themselves in a minority of eight, 
on a resolution proposed by General Gascoyne, that 
the number of members returned for England, ought 
not to be diminished.' On the 21st, ministers an- 
nounced that it was not their intention to proceed 
with the bill. On that same night, they were again 
defeated on a question of adjournment, by a majority 
of twenty-two.* 

This last vote was decisive. The very next day, 
Parliament waa prorogued by the king in person, 

' According to Locd Colchester, the largest divistoii siDce th» 
Union had beea on Mr. Tiernej's motion, on the stale of the unlion, 
2tBt May, 1S19, when 530 vere present, including the Speaker nnd 
tellen. — Ijird Colchttler't Diary, iii. 7S. For other cases of large 
divieioDB, see IMd., i. 520 ; ii. 123, 377. The largest division since 
known was on the 4th Juno, 1841, on the voto of wunl of mnfldenye 
in Lord Melbourne's ministry, when &2S were present, including the 
Speaker and tellers.— CwTiwoaV Carr., iii. 181. 

> Hans. Deb., Sid Ser., iii. iaS7. 

' Ibid.. 18U6. It hiu often beeo reprecented, — and was so stated 
by Lord Braugham on the foUowiag day, — that this TOte amoanted 
to ' stopping the supplies.' It rannot, however, bear such a conatcnc- 
tion, the question before the House being a motioa concentins the 
Lir^rpool election. Late down in the liet of orders of the aaj, a 
report from Iha Committpe ot Supply was to be rectived, wt-isla. 
dtvipprd by reasou of the adJourameDt,. 
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to its immediate dissolution.' ' It 
Mi-intioo ^"^^ "^^^ of the most critical days in the 
*" '*^'' history of our country. At a time of grave 
political agitation, the people were directly appealed 
to by the king's government, to support a measure 
l>y which their feelings and passions had been 
aroused, — and which was known to be obooxinus to 
both Houses of Parliament, and to the governing 



The people were now to decide the questio] 

B«ma He- and they decided it. A triumphant 1 
i«3i. ' of reformers was returned, pledged to carry 
the reform bill ; and on the 6th July, the second 
reading of the renewed measure was agreed to, by a 
majority of one hundred and thirty-sis.' The moat 
tedious and irritating discussions ensued in com- 
mittee,- — night after night ; and the bill was not dis- 
posed of until the 21st September, when it was 
passed by a majority of one hundred and nine.' 

That the peers were still adverse to the bill was 
RejcetBtby Certain : but whether,at such a crisis, they 
the Lords, ^(,^^ venture to oppose the national will, 
was doubtful.^ On the 7th October, after a debate 
of five nights, — one of the most memorable by 
which that House has ever been distinguished, and 
itself a great event in history,^the bill was rejected 
on the second reading, by a majority of forty-one.* 



0. SeajMpra, p. 141. 

was Uken on the question 'That 
ime has been already noticed. 
This debate I heard nii«elf. 



' Hans. Deb., 3rd Ser. 

' Bid., IT. 806. Ayes, 367 ; Nw 

• VAd., Tii. 464. The dirisian w. 
this bill do paae.' 

' The position of the p«era at thi 
tvfira. p. 308, tt fq. 

• Haiifl. Deb., 3rd Scr. 
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The battle was to be fought again. Ministers 
wore too far pledged to the people to think mim rb- 
of resigning ; and on the motion of Lord issi-ai. ' 
Ebrington, they were immediately supported by a 
vote of confidence from the House of Commons.' 
On the 20th October, Parliament was prorogued ; 
and after a short interval of excitement, turbulence 
and danger, met again on the 6th December. A 
third reform bill was immediately brought in, — 
changed in many respects,— and much improved by 
reason of the recent census, and other statistical 
investigations. Amongst other changes, the total 
number of members was no longer proposed to be 
reduced. This bill was read a second time on 
Sunday morning, the 1 8th of December, by a majority 
of one hundred and sixty-two.' On the 23rd March, 
it was passed by the House of Commons, and once 
more was before the House of Lords. 

Here the peril of a^ain rejecting it could not 
be concealed. The courage of some was ^^^ sfL^nx 
shaken, — the patriotism of others aroused ; S^'"iath 
and after a debate of four nights, the ^-t""-'^^' 
second reading was af&rmed by the narrow majority 
of nine.* But danger still awaited it. The peers 
who would no longer venture to reject such a bill, 
were preparing to change its essential character by 
amendments. Meanwhile the agitation of the people 

being present in th<i Hoiixp of Lords until the daylight di 
the 7th Oclobei'. It waa the Hrat debate, in the Lords, vhieh I 
ypt had the privilege of atlendiag. 
' H«na. Deb., 3rd Ser., rtii. 381). 

spirited sketcli ot \,\\e ai 
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wag becoming daDgeroua. Compulsion and phvsiral 
furce were epoken of; and political unions, and ex- 
cited meetings assumed an attitude of intimidation. 
A crisis was approaching, — fatal, perhaps, to the 
peace of the country ; violence, if not revolution, 
seemed impending. 

The disfranchisement of boroughs formed the 
Diitnn. basis of the measure ; and the first vote of 
tLl'al^' ^^^ peers, in committee on the bill, post- 
iB.ipon«i. p^ing^ tjjg consideration of the disfran- 
chising clauses, by a majority of thirty-five.' Not- 
withstanding the assurances of opposition peers, that 
tliey would concede a large measure of reform, — it 
was now evident that amendments would be made, 
to which ministers were bound in honour to the 
people and the Commons, not to assent. The time 
had come, when either the Lords must be coerced, 
or ministers must resign.' This alternative was 
submitted to the king. He refused to create peers : 
the ministers resigned, and their resignation was 
accepted. Again the Commons came to the rescue 
of the bill aud the reform ministry. On the motion 
of Lord Ebrington, an address was immediately 
voted by them, renewing their expressions of un- 
altered confidence in the late ministers, and im- 
ploring hia Majesty ' to call to his councils such 
penjona only, as will carry into effect, unimpaired in 
all its essential provisions, that bill for reforming 
the representation of the people, which has recently 
passed this House.' 

The king, meanwhile, insisted upon one condition. 
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— that anj new ministry, — however constitated, — 
should pledge themselvea to an extensive RetonnAct 
measure of ret'orni.' But, even if the p"*™' 
Commons and the people had been willing to give 
up their own measure, and accept another at the 
liands of their opponents, — no such ministry could 
be formed. The public excitement was greater 
than ever ; and the government and the people 
were in imminent danger of a bloody collision, 
when Earl Grey was recalled to the councils of his 
sovereign. The bill was now secure. The peers 
averted the threatened addition to their numbers, 
by abstaining from further opposition ; and the bill, 
— the Great Charter of 1832, — at length received 
the Royal Assent.' 

It is now time to advert to the provisions of this 
famous statute ; and to inquire how far it The Herono 
corrected the faults of a system, which had W, \«i% 
been complained of for more than half a centiuy. 
The main evil had been the number of nomination, 
or rotten boroughs enjoying the franchise Fifty-six 
of these, having less than two thousand inhabitants, 
and returning one htmdred and eleven members, 
were swept away. Thirty boroughs, having less 
than four thousand inhabitants, lost each a member. 
\\'ey mouth and Melcombe Regis lost two. This 
disfranchisement extended to one hundred and forty- 
three members. The next evil had been, that large 
populations were unrepresented ; and this was now 
redressed. Twenty-two large towns, including me- 
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tropolitan districts, received the pririlege of retum- 
iiig two members; and twenty more, of returning 
one. The large county populations were also re- 
garded in the distribution of seats, — the number of 
county members being increased from ninety-four to 
one hundred and fifty-nine. The larger counties were 
divided; and the number of members adjusted with 
reference to the importance of the constituenciefi. 

Another evil was the restricted and unequal fran- 
chise. This too was corrected. All narrow rights 
of election were set aside in boroughs; and a 10^ 
household franchise was established. The freemen 
of corporate towns were the only class of electors 
whose rights were reserved: but residence within 
the borough was attached as a condition to their 
right of voting. Those freemen, however, who ha.d 
been created since March 1831, were excepted from 
the electoral privilege. Crowds had received their 
freedom, in order to vote against the reform candi- 
dates at the general election : they had served their 
purpose, and were now disfranchised. Birth or 
servitude were henceforth to be the sole claims to 
the freedom of any city, entitling freemen to vote. 

The comity constituency was enlarged by the 
addition of copyholders and leaseholders, for terms 
of years, and of tenants-at-will paying a rent of SOI. 
a year. The latter class had been added in the 
Commons, on the motion of the Ulanjiiess of 
Chandos, in opposition to the government. The 
object of this addition was to strengthen the in- 
tcreste of the landlords, which it undoubtedly ef- 
fected ; but lu it extended the franchise to a cou- 
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Biderable class of persona, it was at least consistent 
with the liberal design of the reform act. 

Another evil of the representative system had 
been the excessive expenses at elections. This toi> 
was sought to be mitigated bj the registration of 
electors, the division of counties and boroughs into 
convenient polling districts, and the reduction of 
the days of polling. 

It was a measure, at once bold, comprehensive, 
moderate, and constitutional. Popular, but not 
democratic ; it extended liberty, without hazarding 
revolution. Two years before, Parliament had re- 
fused to enfranchise a single unrepresented town ; 
and now this wide redistribution of the franchise 
had been accomplished I That it was theoretically 
complete, and left nothing for future statesmen to 
effect, — its authors never affirmed : but it was a 
masterly settlement of a perilous question. Its 
defects will be noticed hereafter, in recounting the 
efforts which have since been made to correct them ; 
but whatever they were, — no law since the Bill ot 
Rights, is to be compared with it in importance. 
Worthy of the struggles it occasioned, — it conferred 
immortal honour on the statesmen who had the 
wisdom to conceive it, and the courage to command 
its success. 

The defects of the Scotch representation, being 
even more flagrant and indefensible than TheRcfom 
those of England, were not likely to be iBBa.W. 
omitted from Lord Grey's general scheme of reform. 
On the 9th March, 1831, a bill was brought in 
to amend the representation of Seutlscai \ "vmSu K^^i 
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discuBsions on the Englifih bill, and the sudden 
diasolution of Parliament, interrupted its further 
progress. The same lot awaittd it, in the short 
session of 1831 : but in 1832, its success was assured 
in the general triumph of the cause.' The entire 
representation was remodelled. Forty-five members 
had been assigned to Scotland at the Union : this 
number was now increased to fifty-three, of whom 
thirty were allotted to counties, and twenty-three 
to cities and burghs. The county franchise was 
extended to all owners of property of \0l. a year, 
and to certain classes of leaseholders ; and the burgh 
franchise to all \Ql, householders. 

The representation of Ireland had many of the 
THoRetonn defects of the English system. Several 
isaa. ' rotten and nomination boroughs, however, 
had already been disfranchised on the union with 
England ; and disfi-anehisement, therefore, did not 
form any part of the Irish Reform Act. But the 
right of election was taken away from the corpora- 
tions, and vested in 10/. householders; and largo 
additions were made to the county constituency. 
The number of members in Ireland, which the Act 
of Union had settled at one hundred, was now in- 
creased to one hundred and five.' 

This measure was the least successful of the three 
Fnrthw great reform acts of 1832. Complaints 
Bttiie Irish were immediately made of the re-stricted 
18.W. franchise which it had created; and the 

number of electors registered, proved much len 

' 2 & 3 Will. IV, e. 65. 

< 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 3S. Huna. Beb., 3rd Ser., iii. 8G2 ; Rid., ix. 
Sflii Ibid., liii. 119. 
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'.ban had been anticipated. After repeated discus- 
eiona, a measure was passed in 1850, hy which the 
borough frauchiBe was extended to houaeholdera 
rated at 8i. ; and further additions were made to 
the county franchise.' 

The representation of the country had now been 
reconstructed on a wider basis. Large p^mi^ 
classes had been admitted to the franchise ; i^"J£^ 
and the House of Commons represented ■*""' 
more freely the interests and political sentiments 
of the people. The reformed Parliament was, un- 
questionably, more liberal and progressive in its 
policy than the Parliaments of old ; more vigorous 
and active ; more susceptible to the influence of 
public opinion ; and more secure in the confidence 
of the people. But in its constitution grave de- 
fects still remained to be considered. 

Prominent among the evils of the electoral 
system which have been noticed, was that ^^^„ 
of bribery at elections. For the correc- 51^,^ 
tion of this evil the reform acta made no *"■ 
direct provision. Having increased the number of 
electors, the legislature trusted to their inde- 
pendence and public spirit in the exercise of the 
franchise ; and to the existing laws against bribery. 
But bribery is the scandal of free institutions iu a 
rich country ; and it was too soon evident, that aa 
more votes had been created, more votes were to be 
sold. It was not in nomination boroughs, or in 
boroughs sold in gross, that bribery had flourished ; 
but it had been the vice of places where a amaU 
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Viody of electors, — exercising the same privilege as 
proprietors, — sold the seats which, by their indi- 
vidual votes, they had the power of conferriDg'. 

The reform act had auppressed the very boroughs 
which had been free from bribery : it had preserved 
boroughs, and classes of voters, familiarised with 
corrupt practices ; and had created new boroughs, 
exposed to the aauie temptations. Its tendencv, 
therefore, — unless corrected by moral influences, — 
was to increase rather than diminish corruption, in 
the smaller boroughs. And this scandal, — which 
liad first arisen out of the growing wealth of the 
country, — was now encouraged by accumulations of 
property, more vast than in any previous period in 
our history. If the riches of the nabobs had once 
proved a source of electoral corruption, — what 
temptations have since been offered to voters, by 
the giant fortunes of our age ? Cotton, coal, and 
iroQ, — the ateam-engine, and the railway, — have 
called into existence thousands of men, more 
wealthy than the merchant princes of the olden 
time. The riches of Australia alone, may now vie 
with the ancient wealth of the Indies. Men en- 
riched from these sources have generally been active 
and public spirited, — engaged in enterprises which 
parliamentary influence could promote; ambitious 
of distinction, — and entitled to appeal to the inter- 
ests and sympathies of electors. Such candidates 
as these, if they have failed to command votes by 
their public claims, have had the means of buying 
tliem ; and their notorious wealth has excited the 
cupidity of electors. This great addition to the 
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tipiilent classes of society, has multiplied the means 
of bribery; and the extensioQ of the franchise 
enlarged the field over which it has been spread. 
Nor was the operation of these causes sufficiently 
counteracted by such an enlargement of borough 
constituencies, as would have placed them beyond 
the reach of undue solicitation. 

So far the moral and social evils of bribery ma^ 
have been encouraged ; but its political results 
have been less material. Formerly a large propor- 
tion of the members of the House of Commona 
owed their seats to corruption, in one form or 
another; since 1832, no more than an insignificant 
fraction of the entire body have been so tainted. 
Once the counterpoise of free representation was 
wanting : now it prevails over the baser elements 
of the constitution. Nor does the political conduct 
of members chosen by the aid of bribery, appear to 
have been gravely affected by the original vice of 
their election. Eighty years ago, their votes would 
have been secured bj' the king, or his ministers : 
now they belong indiscriminately to all parties. 
Too rich to seek ofHce and emolument, — even were 
Buoh prizes attainable, — and rarely aspiring to 
honours, — they are not found corruptly supporting 
the government of the day ; but range themselves 
on either side, according to their political views, 
and fairly enter upon the duties of public life. 

The exposure of corrupt practices since 1832, has 
been discreditably frequent ; but the worst f|;^''^'\i. 
examples have been presented by boroughs J?J^vvU«. 
of evil reputation, which the refbim. act Wi a-^ase,?!.. 

TOL. I. Y t 
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Sudbury Lad long been foremost in open and un- 
blushing corruption ; ' which being continued after 
the reform act, was conclusively punished by the 
disfranchiBement of the borough,* St. Albans, not 
less corrupt, was, a few years later, wholly disfir an- 
chised.' Corrupt practices were exposed at Waj 
at Stafford,' and at Ipswich.* In corporate \ 
freemen had been the class of vot-ers most ( 
by bribery ; and their electoral rights having been 
respected by the reform act, they continued to abuse 
them. At Yarmouth their demoralisation was so 
general, that they were disfranchised, as a body, by 
act of parliament.' But bribery was by no means 
confined to freemen. The 10/. householders, created 
by the reform act, were too often found unworthy of 
their new franchise. Misled by bad examples, and 
generally encouraged by the smallness of the elec- 
toral body, they yielded to the corrupt influences 
by which their political virtue was assailed. In 
numerous cases these constituencies, — when their 
offence was not sufficiently grave to justify a per- 
manent disfranchisement, — were pimtsbed in a lesa 
degree, by the suspension of the writs.* 

Meanwhile, Parliament was devising means for 
MeinirM ^^ more general esposure and correction 
McifDtiDB "f ^'ViC^ disgraceful practices. It was not 
uiBribfflr. enough that writs had been suspended, and 
the worst constituencies disfranchised : it was necea- 
saiy for the credit of the House of Commons, and 

' SfB jupra, p. 337. ' 7 & 8 Vict. c. 63, ' 16 & 18 Virt. c.8. 
• Rep. of Committee, 1833, 266, * lUd.. No. .037. 

■ /WA, 1835, Ho. 286. ■ 11 & l:i Vict. o. 2*. 

' Wsrwiek, Carrickfetgua, Htrttord, Slsffotd, Igs-tKU, Sw. 
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of the new electoral system, that groaa abuses of 
tlie franchise should he more effectually restrained. 

The first measure introduced with this object, 
was that of Lord John Russell in 1841. BriberjAot, 
Many members who had won their seats by '*^'' 
bribery, escaped detection, under cover of the rules 
of evidence, tlien followed by election committees. 
These committees had, — not unnaturally, — required 
a preliminary proof that persons alleged to have 
committed bribery, were agents of the sitting mem- 
ber or candidate. Until such agency had been 
established, they declined to investigate general 
charges of bribery, which unless committed by au- 
thorised agents would not affect the election. When 
this evidence was wanting, — as it often was, — all 
the charges of bribery at once fell to the ground ; 
the member retained his seat, and the corrupt elec- 
tors escaped exposure. To obviate this cause of 
failure, the act of 1841,' — inverting the order of 
proceeding, — required committees to receive evi- 
dence generally upon the charges of bribery, without 
prior investigation of agency; and thus proofs or 
implications of agency were elicited from the general 
evidence. And even where agency was not esta- 
blished, every act of bribery, by whomsoever com- 
mitted, was disclosed by witnesses, and reported to 
the House. 

While this measiue facilitated the exposure of 

bribery, it often pressed with undue severity upon 

the sitting member. Inferences rather than proofe 

of agency having been accepted, members hav« 

■ ' * and fl Vict. c. 51. 
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forfeited their seats for the acts of unauthorised 
agents, without any evidence of their own knowledm 
or consent. In the administration of this law, i 
mitteea, — so far from desiring to screen delinqaj 
— erred rather on the side of severity. The invi 
gation of corrupt practices was also, incidentally, 
facilitated by the amendment of the law of evidence, 
which permits the personal esamination of sitting 
members and candidates.' 

The act of 1841 was followed by another, in the 
Bribary next year," which provided for the prosecii- 
■ud IKK. tion of investigations into bribery, after an 
election committee had closed its inquiries, or where 
charges of bribei^ had been withdrawn. But this 
measure not having proved effectual, another act 
was passed in 1852,^ providing for the most searching 
inquiries into corrupt practices, by commiasi oners 
appointed by the crown, on the address of the two 
Houses of Parliament. In the exposure of bribery, 
— and the punishment of its own members when 
concerned in it, — Parliament has shown no want of 
earnestness : but in the repression of the offence 
itself, and the punishment of corrupt electors, its 
measures were less felicitous. The disclosures of 
commissions were, too often, barren of results. At 
Canterbury one hundred and fifty-five electors had 
been bribed at one election, and seventy-nine 
at another; at Maldon, seventy-six electors had 
received bribes: at Barnstaple, two hundred and 
fifty-five ; at Cambridge, one hundred and eleven ; 
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and atKingston-upon-HuU no less than eight hundred 
and forty-seven. At the latter place, 2 6, 60 6i. had been 
spent in three elections. In 1854, bills were brought 
in for the prevention of bribery in those places, 
and the disfranchisement of the electors who had 
been proved to be corrupt.' But under the act which 
authorised these inquiries, voters giving evidence 
were entitled to claim an indemnity ; and it was 
now BuccessfuUy contended that they were protected 
from disfranchisement, as one of the penalties of 
their offence. These bills were accordingly with- 
drawn.* Again in 1858, a commission having re- 
ported that one hundred and eighty-three freemen 
of Galway had received bribes, a bill was introduced 
for the disfranchisement of the freemen of that 
borough ; but for the same reasons, it also mis- 
carried.' 

In I860, there were strange disclosures afifecting 
the ancient city of Gloucester. This place Gioncaiei 
had been long familiar with corruption, isse. 
In 1816, a single candidate had spent 27,500f. at an 
election; in 1818, another candidate had spent 
16,000i. ; and now it appeared that at the last elec- 
tion in 1859, two hundred and fifty electors had 
been bribed, and eighty-one persons had been guilty 
of corrupting them.' 

Up to this time, the places which had been distin- 
guished by such malpractices, had returned wakeacia 
members to Parliament prior \a 1832 ; but ism, ' 
in 1360, the perplexing discovery was made, that 

I Hans. Deb., 3rd Ser„ cixjti. 1018. ' Ihid.. cmiu Wft\ 

" ttirf., cilii. 3JB, &c. ' Kep.uieomiQ\iA,TOiie«,\%^«- 
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Iiribery had also extensively prevailed in thepopiiloui 
and thriving borough of Wakefield,— the creation 

of the reform act. Eighty-six electors had been 
bribed ; and such was the zeal of the canvassers, that 
no lesB than ninety-eight persons had been concempd 
in bribing them,' 

The writs for Gloucester and Wakefield were bus- 
pended, as a modified punishment of these corrupt 
places ; but the House of Commons was as much at 
fault as ever, iu providing any permanent correction 
of the evils which had been discovered. 

In 1 854, a more general and comprehensive mea- 
corruin sure was devised, for the prevention of 
AM, iMi. corrupt practices at elections.* It re- 
strained candidates from paying any election ex- 
penses, except through their authorised agents, and 
tiie election auditor; and provided for the publica- 
tion of accounts of all such expenses. It was hoped 
tiiat these securities would encourage, and perhaps 
enforce, a more legal expenditure ; but they failed 
to receive much credit for advancing the cause of 
purity. 

This temporary act was continued from time to 
Eribtrj time, and in 1858 was amended. The 
isflB. t™- legality of travelling expenses to votera 
pwiMs- had long been a matter of doubt, — having 
received discordant constructions from different com- 
mittees. The payment of such expenses might be a 
covert form of bribery ; or it might be a reasonable 
accommodation to voters, in the proper exercise of 
their franchise. I'hia doubt had not been settled by 

' Eep. of CommiBsinnBc!, 1860, ' U & 18 Vict, c, 103. 
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th« act of 1854 ; but it had been adjudged in a court 
of law,' that the payment of travelling eipenafts was 
not bribery, if paid hmiA fide to indemnify a voter 
for the expenses he had incurred in travelling to the 
poll, — and not as a corrupt inducement to vote. 
The act of 1858, following the principle of this 
judgment, — but adding a further security for its 
observance, — permitted the candidate, or his agent 
appointed in writing, to provide conveyance tor 
voters to the poll ; but prohibited the payment of 
any money to voters themselves, for that purpose.' 
But it was objected at the time, — and the same 
objection has since been repeated, — that the legalis- 
ing of travelling expenaes, even in this guarded 
manner, tends to increase the expenses of elections ; 
and this debatable question will probably receive 
further conaideration from the legislature. 

It was the policy of these acts to define clearly 
the expenses which a candidate may law- poucyot 
fully incur, and to ensure publicity to his ^^^J^ 
accounts. So far their provisions afforded '^'*'?- 
a security to the candidate who was resolved to 
resist the payment of illegal expenses ; and an 
embarrassment, at least, to those who were prepared 
to violate the law. That they were not effectual in 
the restraint of bribery, the subsequent disclosures 
of election committees, and commissions sufficiently 
attest. Though large constituencies, in some in- 
stances, proved themselves accessible to corruption, 
bribery prevailed most extensively in the smaller 
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lioroiighe. Hence it appeared that some remedy 
might be Bought in the enlargement of electorai 
bodies, and the extension of the area of voting. To 
repress bo grave an evil, more effectual measures 
were again devised : ' but they may still be ex- 
pected to fail, until bribery shall be unmistakably 
condemned by public opinion. The law had treated 
duelling as murder, yet the penalty of death was 
unable to repress it; but when society discoun- 
tenanced that time-honoiured custom, it was sud- 
denly abandoned. Voters may always be found to 
receive bribes, if offered : but candidates belong to 
a class whom the influence of society may restrain 
from committing an offence, condemned alike by 
the law, and by public opinion. 

Other questions affecting the constitution of Par- 
liament, and the exercise of the elective fraocliiBe, 
have been discussed at various times, as well before 
as since the reform act, of 1832, and here demand a 
passing notice. 

To shorten the duration of Parliaments, has been 
Duration one of the changes most frequently urged. 
mentB. Prior to 1694, a Pprliament once elected, 

unless dissolved by the crown, continued in being 
until the demise of the reigning king. One of the 
Parliaments of Charles II. had sat for eighteen 
years. By the Triennial Act* every Parliament, 
unless sooner dissolved, came to a natural end in 
The Sept- three years. On the accession of George I. 
Act. this period was extended to teven years, by 

' In 1887-8, after the pariod compriBed in tiis hialory, n ■ii'fl 
eiirnsion of the sulfnige wag ronHdeil, n.nd auotht net naa pusaed 
/or J'nprcssing corrupt pi-nftictB at «loctiuiia. 

» 6 Will, and Murj, c. %. 
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the well-kiiown Septennial Act.' This act, though 
Bupported on the ground of general expediency, was 
passed at a time of political danger; — when the 
country had scarcely recovered from the rebellion of 
1715, and the Jacobite adherents of the Pretender 
were still an object of apprehension to the goveni- 
ment.* 

In the reign of George II, attempts were made to 
repeal the septennial act ;* and early in the next 
reign, Alderman Sawbridge submitted motions, year 
after year, until his death, for shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliaments. In 1771 Lord Chatham 'with 
the most deliberate and solemn conviction declared 
himself a convert to triennial Parliaments.'* The 
question afterwards became associated with plans of 
parliamentary reform. It formed part of the scheme 
proposed by the 'Friends of the People' in 1792. 
At that period, and again iu 1797, it was advocated 
by Mr. Grey, in connection witii an improved repre- 
sentation, as one of the means of increasing the 
responsibility of Parliament to the people.'"' The 
advocates of a measure for shortening the duration 
of Parliaments, were not then agreed as to the 
proper limit to be substituted : whether one, three, 
or five years.* But annual Parliaments have 
generally been embraced in schemes of radical 
reform. 

la times more recent, the repeal of the Septennial 

' 1 Geo. I. c. 38. 

' Pari. Hiat., vii. 31 1 ; Bojer's Political State of Groat Britain, li. 
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Act — aa a distinct question of public policy — 
lias often been fairly and temperately discussed in 
Parliament. In 1817, Mr. Brougham gave notice 
of a motion on the subject ; but did not bring it 
forward. In 1818, Sir Eobert Heron moved for 
leave to bring in a bill, and was supported by Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Mr. Brougham ; but the pro- 
posal met with little favour or attention.' The 
subject was not revived until after the passing of 
the reform act. It vras then argued with much 
aliility by Mr. Tennyson, in 1833, 183-t, and 1837 ; 
and on each occasion met with the support of iMn- 
siderable minorities.* On the last occasion, the 
motion was defeated by a majority of nine only.* It 
did not, however, receive the support of any of the 
leading statesmen, who had recently carried parlia- 
mentaiy reform. That measure had greatly in- 
creased the responsibility of the House of Commons 
to the people ; and its authors were satisfied that no 
further change was then required in the constitution 
of Parliament. In 1843, Mr, Sharmau Crawfnrd 
revived the question ; but met with scant encourage- 
ment.* Lastly, in 1849, Mr. Tennyson D'Eyncourt 
obtained leave to bring in a bill, by a majority of 
five.* But notwithstanding this unexpected success, 
the question, if discussed elsewhere as a matter of 
theoretical speculation, has since ceased to occupy 
the attention of Parliament. 

' Hb,ii8. Deb., iBt Ser., xxiTiii. S02. 

• Ibid., 3rd Sec, lii. 1 J07 ; Ibid., xvW. 1036 ; Bid., xxiriiL 630. 

• Atcs. 87 ; Noes, SB. 

• Hnns. Deb., Sni Spr., Ixljt. 490. 

• AjBS, 16 ; Hoeg, il. !bid., cr. 818. 
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The repeal of the septennial act has been re- 
peatedly advocated on the ground that the AjBrnnem. 
Parliament of George I. had abused its thaaJ^ 
trust, in prolonging its own existence ; and a". 
that, even admitting the overruling necessity of the 
occasion, — the measure should at least have been 
temporaij. To this it has been answered, that if 
any wrong was done, it was committed against the 
people of that day, to whom no reparation can now 
be made. But to contend that there was any breach 
of trust, is to limit the authority of Parliament, 
within bounds not recognised by tlie constitution. 
Parliament has not a limited authority, — expressly 
delegated to it : but has absolute power to make or 
repeal any law ; and every one of its acts is again 
open to revision. Without a prior dissolution of 
Parliament, the Unions of Scotland and Ireland were 
effected, at an interval of nearly a century, — mea- 
sures involving the extinction of the Parliaments of 
those countries, and a fundamental change in that 
of England, much greater than the septennial act 
had made. That act could have been repealed at 
any time, if Parliament had deemed it advisable ; 
and no other ground than that of expediency, can 
now be reasonably urged, for shortening the duration 
of Parhaments. 

The main ground, however, on which this change 
has been rested, is the propriety of rendering the 
representatives of the people more frequently ac- 
countable to their constituents. The shorter the 
period for which authority is entrusted to them, — 
the more guarded would they be m M* ft^e,Y'i\afc,'isA 




tke more amenable to public opmlon. It is said 
that a Parliameat cannot be trusted, if independent 
of the people, and exposed to the influence of 
ministere, fi>r seven years. And again, the circum- 
Etances of the country are likely to be changed 
during 30 prolonged a period ; and the conduct of 
members, approved at first, may afterwards be 
condemned. 

On the other side it has been argued, that in 
Argummu practice no Parliament is permitted to con- 
chinge. tinue longer than aii years ; and that fre- 
quent dissolutions have reduced Parliaments, at 
several periods, to an average duration of three, or 
foiur years.' If Parliaments were elected for three 
years only, they would often be reduced by various 
contingencies, to annual Parliaments. They are 
already elected often enough to make them respon- 
sible to their constituents ; and more frequent elec- 
tions would unduly foment political excitement, and 
increase the expenses of elections, which are already 
a juat ground of complaint. 

Of late years, the popularity of this question has 
declined, — not so much on account of any theoreti- 
cal preference for septennial Parliament*, as from a 
conviction that the House of Commons has become 
accountable to the people, and prompt in responding 
to their reasonable desires. 



> Sir Samael Itomilly aUMd, in ISIS, that ont of eleven Porlia 
moDta of Geo. III. eight had liiBt»d six yeare. Hiuia. Deb., l*t Srp„ 
xixiiil 802. But later pfriodg ptegent a diffepent result. From ilia 
H.vesBion of Will IV., in 1830, to ISOO—a period of iliirly yi-ars— 
ttipri' n^re no trfw than ten FarliiLmeats, iihuwing an avetBga dtua- 
tion of three yean onlj. 
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The 'ballot' was another question rtpeatedly de- 
bated in Parliament, and a popular topic yott 
at the hustinge, at public meetings, and in '^'"^ 
the newspaper press. No sooner had the reform act 
passed, than complaints were made that the elective 
franchise, so recently enlarged, could not be freely 
exercised. It was said that the landlords in counties, 
and wealthy customers in towns, coerced the free will 
of the electors, and forced them to vote against their 
opinions and consciences. As a protection against 
such practices, the necessity of secret voting was 
contended for. To give the franchise, without the 
means of exercising it, was declared to be a mockery. 

It was not for the first time that the influence 
now complained of, had been exerted over electors. 
It had formerly been recognised as one of the natural 
rights of property. It was known that a few land- 
owners could nominate the county members. They 
conducted the freeholders to the poll, as naturally as 
a Highland chieftain led forth his clan to the foray. 
But now a new electoral policy had been commenced. 
The people at large had been enfranchised ; and new 
classes of electors called into existence. The political 
ties which had bound the electors to the landlords 
were loosened ; and the latter, being deprived of 
their absolute ascendency, endeavoured to sustain it 
by other means. The leaseholders enfranchised by 
the reform act, being the most dependent, were the 
very class peculiarly needing protection. The ballot 
Lad been called by Cicero the silent assertor of free- 
dom, — tahella, vi/ndex tadta libertatis ; and it was 
pow proposed, in order to ensure freedom q^ fcVet'vxwA. 
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The ballot has been sought maiolj for the pro- 
tection of voters from intimidation and undue in- 
fluence ; but it has also been recommended as a 
safeguard agaiufit bribery. It has been resisted by 
arguments too various to be briefly reviewed. The 
strongest, perhaps, is that every political function 
being publicly and responsibly exercised, and every 
debate and vote in Parliament published for the in- 
formation of the people, — electors can scarcely claim 
an exemption from that law of publicity, to which 
their rulers and representatives are anhject. Why 
are they alone, to be irresponsible? Apart ftom 
theory, its practical efficacy has also been denied. 
It has been said that if intimidation were intended, 
means would be taken to discover the votes of elec- 
tors, in spite of all the machinery of the ballot. Nor 
would bribery be prevented, aa a candidate would 
seciue fulfilment of corrupt promises, by making his 
payment for votes contingent upon his success at 
the poll. 

The advocat«8 of the ballot, perhaps, exaggerated 
the advantages of their favoured scheme, while its 
opponents magnified its evils and its dangers. It 
was a measure upon which sincere reformers were 
honestly divided. At times, it made progress in the 
number and influence of its supporters. Vet such 
were its viciBsitudes, that it was long difficult for a 
political observer to divine, whether it would be 
suddenly adopted, — in the crisis of some party 
struggle, — or be laid aside as a theory for the dis- 
putation of pamphleteers, and debating societies. 

In 1833, Mr. Crrote took possession of the qiiea- 
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ti'jn of the ballot ;' and from that time until 1839, 
he continued to advocate the cause, in a series of 
temperate and philosophical speeches, — as creditable 
to his political wisdom, as to his learning and abi- 
lity. He argued in the calm and earnest spirit of 
the theoretical Htateeman ; not with the fierce temper 
of the democrat. His honest labours greatly advanced 
the popularity of the cause, and improved its par- 
liamentary position. In 1833, he found but one 
hundred and sis supporters ;' in 1839, he had two 
hundred and sixteen.* Mr. Grote having retired 
from Parliament, the question was not allowed to 
be forgotten. In 1842, Mr. Ward adopted it ;* and 
from 1848, Mr, Henry Berkeley made it his own.* 
With ample stores of fact and anecdote, and with 
varied resources of humour, he continued to urge 
on the question, year after year ; but with failing 
support. 

In 1848, his motion was carried by a majority of 
five.* In 1849, it was defeated by a majority of 
fifty-one: in 1852, by a majority of one hundred 
and two; and in 1860, by a majority of one hun- 
dred and seven. Such reaction of opinion, upon a 
popular measure, appeared to be more significant of 
ultimate failure, than a steady position, without 
progress indeed, yet without reverses. The revival 

' The Radicals first iidToc»ted votti by ballot, about 1817, fta put 
oftbeiiachemsof rafDrm : £Ui»A. ficv., June ISIS, p. 199. 

' HanB. Deb., 3rd S«n ivii, 608— Ajea, 106 ; Noss, 211 ; md., 
xiriii. 369 ; BM., sxxiv. 781 ; liM., xxxvll. 7 1 llnd. ^1S38), il. 
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of the queation, under more favourable auspices, wa§ 
reserved for a later period, and new political con- 
ditions.' 

Since the reform act, the qualification laws, — which 
ouaiiflcation ^° different forms had existed for one hun- 
*''"■ dred and fifty years,— have passed away. It 

was ostensibly to correct the evils of bribery at elec- 
tions, that property in land was first proposed as a 
qualification for a member of Parhament. The 
corruption of boroughs being mainly due to the 
intrusion of rich commercial men, without local 
connection, the natural jealousy of the landowners 
suggested this restraint upon their rivals. In 1696, 
the first measure to establish a qualification in land, 
was received with so much favour, that it passed 
both Houses; but the king, leaning rather to the 
commercial interests, withheld his assent. In the 
following year, a similar bill was passed by the 
Commons, but rejected by the Lords, who had now 
begun to think that a small landed qualification 
would increase the influence of the squires, but 
diminish the authority of the great nobles, who 
filled the smaller boroughs with members of their 
own families, and dependents. 

The policy of excluding all but the proprietors of 
land, from the right of sitting in the House of Com- 
mons, was at length adopted in the reign of Queen 
Anne,* and was maintained until 1838. In that 
year this exclusive principle was surrendered ; and a 
new qualification substituted, of the same amounr, 
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either in real or personal property, or in both com ■ 
bined.' In 1858, the law of property qualification 
was abandoned altogether.* In its original form, it 
had been invidious and unjnst ; and, from its begin- 
ning to its end, it had been systematically evaded. 
It would probably not have siurvived so long the 
jealousies from whicb it had sprung, had it not been 
invested with undue importance, by radical reformers. 
But when the repeal of this insignificant law was 
proclaimed as one of the five points of the ' Charter, 
it is not surprising that more moderate poUticians 
should have regarded it as one of the Eafeguards of 
the constitution. 

After the passing of the reform act, of 1832, 
various minor amendments were made in Ymmir 
the electoral laws. The registration of ^mi". 
electors was improved and simplified,^ inip™™i. 
the number of polling-places was increased,* and 
the polling reduced, in counties as well aa in 
boroughs, to a single day.* Even the Universities, 
which had retained their fifteen days of polling, 
were glad to accept five days, in 1853. 

Promptitude in election proceedings was further 
ensured by the change of some ancient customs. 
The prescriptive period of forty days between the 
summons of a new Parliament and its meeting, — 
enlarged by custom to fifty days since the union with 
Scotland, — having become an anomaly in an age of 
railways and telegraphs, was reduced to thirty-five.* 

' 1 & 2 Vict, e, 48. » 21 & 22 VieL e. 3t. 

■ 8 & 7 Vict. c. 18. • 8 & 7 WLIL IV. c. 10«. 
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Another ancient custom, alno gave way to a mute 
simple procedure ; the writa for an election are 
addressed direct to the several returning officers, 
instead of passing through the sheriff of the county.' 

A more general revision of the representative 
Later mea- Bjstem, as Bottled by the reform acts of 
irfomi. 1832, was also the aim of several adminis- 

tratioDB, and Parliaments. For some years, there 
had been a natural reluctance to disturb the Bettle- 
raent which those important meaaures had recently 
effected. The old Whig party had regarded it 
as a constitutional charter, and contended for ita 
' finality.' But their advanced Liberal supporters, 
— after many discussions in Parliament, and much 
agitation and ' preaaiue from without,' — at length 
prevailed over the more cautious policy of their 
leaders ; and a promitie was given, in 1851, that the 
consideration of the representative system should, 
at a fitting opportunity, be resumed.* 

In fulfilment of this promise, Lord John Russell, 
Refiinn — twenty years after the aettlemeut of 
iwa. 1832, — proposed its further revision. That 

measure had not proposed to redistribute the fnta- 
chiae, in precise correspondence with the population 
of different parts of the country. Not founded upon 
theoretical views of equal representation, it had not 
assumed to frame a new constitution ; but bad pro- 
vided a remedy for the worst evils of a faulty and 
corrupt electoral system. It had rescued the repre- 

16 & IZVict. c. 78. 

Sp«eob of Lord John 'S.MX^iW. SOt!i Feb. ISSl; HariB. Deb., 
Sid ficr., cxiv. 663. See sIbo Speech 2(irJi Juae, lS4a : LIM., icu. 
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Bentation from a small oligarcbj of peers and land- 
owners ; and had vested it in the bands of the middle 
classes. But it had spared many boroughs, which 
were perhaps too small to exercise their suffrage inde- 
pendently : it had overlooked the claims of some con- 
siderable places ; and had not embraced the working 
classes within its scheme of enfranchisement. Lord 
John EuBsell now sought to correct these partial 
defects, which time had disclosed in the original 
measure. 

He proposed that -every existing barough, having 
leas than five hundred electors, should be associated 
with adjacent places, in the right of returning 
members ; and that Birkenhead and Bui'nley should 
be enfranchised. In twenty years there had been a 
vast increase of population, wealth, and industry, 
throughout the country. The spread of education 
and political enlightenment had been rapid : a raort- 
instructed generation had grown up ; and a marked 
improvement had arisen, in the social condition of 
the working classes. It was, therefore, thought right 
and safe to lower the franchise so far as to embrace 
classes not hitherto included, and particularly tlie 
most skilled artisans, — men who had given proof of 
their intelligence and good conduct, by large earn- 
ings, and a high position among their fellow work- 
men. With this view, it was proposed to extend the 
borough franchise to the occupiers of houses of 51- 
rated value ; and the county franchise to tenanta-at- 
will rated at 20?., and copyholders and leaseholders 
rated at 5l. It was also intended to create a new 
I .^Dchise, arising out of the aiiii\ia,\ -pa^meo^. tii ^Si*. 
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tn direct taxes to the state. Lord John Rusaell's 
ftdministration soon afterwards resigned ; and this 
measure was withdrawn before the second reading.' 

In 1854, Lord John Russell, as a member of Ijird 
Bffonu Aberdeen's government, proposed another 
MM. measure, more comprehensive than th^ 

last. It comprised the disfranchisement of nine- 
teen small boroughs, returning twenty-nine members ; 
the deprivation of thirty-three other boroughs of one 
of their members ; and the redistribution of the 
vacant seats, sizty-sis in number,' amongst the 
counties and larger boroughs, the Inns of Court, and 
the University of London. It proposed to reduce 
the franchise in counties to \0l. ; and in boroughs to 
the municipal rating franchise of 6^. Several new 
franchises were also to be added, in order to modify 
the hard uniformity of the household franchise. A 
(talary of 100^. a year : an income of lOi. from divi- 
dends : the payment of 40s. in dii ect taxes : a degree 
at any of the universities ; and 6Ql. in a savings 
bank, were accounted sufficient securities for the 
proper exercise of the suffrage. In the distribution 
of seats, a novel principle was to be established, with 
a view to ensure the representation of minorities. 
e counties and other large places were to return 
three members each ; but no elector would be entitled 
to vote for more than two candidates out of three. 
This theory of representation, — though very ably 
advocated by some speculative writers,^ — found little 

I. Deb., 3rd Sar, ciix. 253, B71 : Bill. No. 48, of 1863. 

idiog the tBcant seats of Sudbni^- and St. Albans. 

ii'itiee and Mi^oritu'B ; their relativa Bights, by JumM Qailb 
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favaur in Parliament, at that time, with men accus- 
tomed to determine every disputed qnestioQ among 
themselves, by the votes of the majority. The con- 
sideration of this measure was postponed, by the 
outbreak of the war with Russia.' 

The next measure of parliamentary reform was 
proposed in 1859, by the government of the ™^ji^f„_ 
Earl of Derby. That etatesman, — having "■'' '* '*'"'■ 
been one of the most eloquent, spirited, and cou- 
rageous of Earl Grey's colleagues in 1832, — was now 
the leader of the great Conservative party, which 
had opposed the first reform act. But his party, 
deferring to the judgment of Parliament, had since 
honourably acquiesced in that settlement. Mean- 
while, the revision of that measure had been thrice 
recommended from the throne ; and three successive 
administrations had been pledged to undertake the 
task. Some scheme of reform had thus become a 
political necessity. The measure agreed upon by 
ministers, and the principles upon which it was 
founded, were ably explained by Mr. Disraeli. It 
was not sought to reconstruct the representation of 
the country, solely on the basia of population and 
property : but having reference to those material 
elements, as well as to the representation of variouM 
interests, and classes of the community, — this mea- 
sure comprehended some considerable changes. It 
was not proposed wholly to disfranchise any bo- 
tough : but one member was to be taken from fifteen 

Marehall, ISS3 ; Edinb. ReT., July I S.H. Art. vii. ; and mora laMly 
Hare on the EleolioD "f ReprtseiitatiTes, 18.i9. 

' H;u)s. Dell., ardStr.. tm, 4'Jl;Iiid., c»j.^.-i".-.. 
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boroagha, having a population under six thousand, 
Eight of the vacant seats were assigned to the great 
county populations of Yorkshire, South Lancashire, 
and Middlesex ; and seven to new boroughs, which 
sccording to this scheme, would complete the repi-e- 
sentation of the several interests of the country. 

The two previous measures of Lord John Bussell 
had contemplated a reduction of the borough fran- 
chise. No such reduction was now proposed : but 
the franchise in counties was assimilated to that in 
boroughs. Hitherto the borough franchise had been 
founded upon occupation ; and the county franchise 
generally upon property. This distinction it was 
now proposed to abolish ; and to substitute an identity 
of franchise between the county and the town. The 
40s, freeholders resident in tiiwns, would be trans- 
ferred from the constituency of the county, to that 
of the town. Several new franchises were also to 
be created, similar to those proposed in 1854, but 
more comprehensive. Men possessed of lOi. a year 
aiiaing from dividends : 60?. in a savings bank ; or 
it pension of 2Ql. a year, — equal to Ss. a week: 
graduates of all universities: ministers of religion 
of every denomination : members of the legal pro- 
fession in all its branches : registered medical prac- 
(itioners: and schoolmasters holding a certificate 
from the Privy Council, were to be entitled to vote, 
wherever they were resident. And facilities for 
exercising the franchise were to be aiforded by means 
of voting papera.' 

9. Deb., Srd Sfr.. clii. 066. 
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This Bcheme encountered objections from two dif- 
ferent quarters. Two influential members ot,j™«oM 
of the governnaent, — Mr, Wal pole and Mr. ^l^Btthii 
Henley, — alarmed by the proposed identity "««''"- 
of franchise, in counties and boroughs, resigned 
their seats in the cabinet.' The opposition, partly 
taking up the same ground, were unwilling to de- 
prive the 40s. freeholders resident in boroughs, of 
their county votes ; and insisted upon the lowering 
of the borough suffrage. The government, weakened 
by these resignations, had now to meet a formidable 
amendment, moved by Lord John Eussell on the 
second reading of the bill, which expressed the viewa 
of the opposition. The identity of franchise was 
objected to by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley, on 
account of the supposed danger of drawing one broad 
line between the represented, and the unrepresented 
classes. Lord John Russell concurred in this objec- 
tion, believing that such a principle would eventually 
lead to electoral districts. He also opposed the bill 
on two other grounds ; first, that the 40s. freeholders, 
being the most liberal element in the county con- 
stituencies, ought not to be disfranchised ; and 
secondly, that their admission to the borough fran- 
chise would encourage the manufacture of faggot 
votes, — like the old burgage- tenure, which had been 
the means of extending the influence of patrons. 
He objected to the continuance of the lOi. house- 
hold suffrage in boroughs, on the ground that con- 
siderable classes of people, worthy to be entrusted 
with votes, had sprung up since that franchise had 
I HanB. Deb.. 3rd Ser., dVv, \aa*. 
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lieen established. After seven nights' deliate, the 
amendment was carried by a majority of thiity-nine.' 
Upon the issue raised by this decision, the govern- 
ment determined to dissolve Parliament, and appeal 
to the people.' On the assembling of a new Parlia- 
ment, ministers having failed to secure a majority 
at the elections, were at once driven from office by 
an amendment to the address, declaring that they had 
not the confidence of the House of Commons.* 

And now the question of reform was resumed, once 
Bcionn more, by Lord John Russell, on behalf of 
Biuof 1860. Lpj.,j Palmerston's administration. On the 
l^t March 1860, he introduced a bill, in accordance 
with the spirit of the amendment by which he had 
destroyed the measure of the previous year : but 
differing materially from the bills of 1852 and 185-1. 
Like the scheme of Lord Derby's government, it 
spared all the smaller boroughs. None were to be 
disfranchised : but it deprived twenty-five borougha, 
with a population under seven thousand, of one of 
their members. This disfranchisement fell far short 
of that proposed in 1854 ; and it was avowed that if 
any more places bad been condemned, their repre- 
sentatives, combining with the Conservative opposi- 
tion, would have succeeded in defeating the bill. If 
such was now the difficulty of contending with these 
personal and local interests, what must have been 
the difficulties of Mr. Pitt in 1784, and of Lord Grey 
in 1832? One minister vainly attempted to buy off 
his opponents: the other overcame them by strong 






■ lU-l., oliv. 68-JS7. 
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popular support. The first expedient was now 
wholly out of the question: the latter source of 
strength was wanting. 

Fifteen of the vacant seats were distributed 
amongst the counties ; and ten given to the larger 
cities, and some new boroughs. The 50^. occupation 
franchise in counties, was reduced to a lOJ. bondjide 
holding. The lOi. borough franchise was lowered 
to 61., avowedly for the purpose of comprehending 
many of the working classes. It was calculated that 
the new franchise would add two hundred thousand 
electors to the cities and boroughs. None of the 
varied franchises, which had formed part of the bilis 
of 1854 and 1859, were again proposed. Sneered 
at as ' fancy franchises,' and distrusted as the means 
of creating fictitious votes, they were now abandoned ; 
and themorerude,but tangible tests of good citizen- 
ship inflexibly maintained.' 

This bill was defeated, neither by adverse majori- 
ties, nor by changes in the government: BmiMtby 
eut by delays, and the pressure of other wdurmnM. 
important measures. It was not until the 3rd of 
May, — after sis adjourned debates, — that it was 
read a second time, without a division. Discussions 
were renewed on going into committee; and at 
length, on the llth June, the hill was withdrawn.' 
Bills to amend the representation in Scotland and 
Ireland, which had been hopelessly awaiting di 
■ion, had already been abandoned.* 



■ Uons. Deb., 3rd Ser., cUi. 
' Ihid.. clii. 22B. 
• Ibid., clii. H3. 
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Such obstacles as these, — however harassing and iu- 
(jjijjjj^jj^ coavenient,— would have been easily over- 
weSul^ come, if the g'ovemment had been cordially 
"'™°' supported by their own party in the House 
of Commons, and by popular acclamations. But 
within the walls of the House, parliamentary reform 
was received with coldness, — if not with ill-disguised 
repugnance, — even by its professed supporters ; and 
throughout the country, there prevailed tlie most 
profound indifference. The cause which had once 
aroused enthusiasm, now languished frona general 
neglect. The press was silent or discouraging: 
petitions were not forthcoming: public meetings 
were not assembled : the people were unmoved. 
Whence this indifference ? Why so marked a change 
of popular feeUng, in less than thirty years ? It was 
generally believed that the settlement of 1832 had 
secured the great object of representation, — good 
government. Wise and beneficent measures had 
been passed : enlightened public opinion had been 
satisfied. The representation was theoretically in- 
complete : but Parliament had been brought into 
harmony with the interests and sympathies of the 
people. It had nearly approached Mr. £urke'a 
standard, according to whom, 'The virtue, spirit, 
and essence of a House of Commons, consists in its 
being the express image of the feelings of a nation,'* 
The best results of reform had been realised: the 
country was prosperous and contented. It has ever 
been the genius of the English people to love free- 
dom : they are ai'oused by injustice: they resent a 
pnbHc or private wrong ; but they are rarely moved 
> Burke's Works, ii. 288 (Prrsent Ducaatenta> 
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by theoretical grievances. Living under a settled 
form of government, they have cared little for model 
conatitutiona ; and united in the bonds of a highly 
civilised society, they have never favoured demo- 
cracy. Again, since 1832, political power had beer 
vested mainly in the middle classes ; and the em- 
ployers of labour, being masters of the representation, 
were unwilling to share their power witii the work- 
ing classes, by whom they were outnumbered. Henct 
the inertness of existing constituencies. They en- 
joyed escluaive political privileges; and desired to 
maintain them. 

One other cause must not be omitted. While 
these moderate measures of reform were being pro- 
posed by successive governments, other schemes 
had been discussed elsewhere, — designed to extend 
largely the influence of numbers, — and conceived 
and advocated in the spirit of democracy. Such 
proposals increased the indisposition of moderate 
reformers, and of the classes already enfranchised, to 
forward an extenaion of the suffrage. At the same 
time, the advocates of more comprehensive schemes 
of reform, — while they coldly accepted measiirea 
falling far short of their own, — were not unwilling 
that they should be postponed to some period more 
promising for the adoption of their advanced princi- 
ples. And thus, with the tacit acquiescence of all 
parties, the question of parliamentary reform was 
again suffered to sleep for awhile.' 

' See Supplementary Chaptur. 
SHD UF THE FIRST VULDlfB. 
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